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David  A  Hamburg 

The  trustees  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  wish  to 
record  their  profound  appreciation for  the  contributions  of  David  A.  Hamburg, 
president  from  December  1982  to  June  1997. 

David  Hamburg  has  brought  to  the  presidency  a  passion  for  education 
and  peace  that  is  reflective  of  Andrew  Carnegie’s  vision  and  that  has 
infused  the  Corporation’s  grantmaking  over  the  past  fourteen  years. 
The  board  is  unanimous  in  expressing  its  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
his  accomplishments  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation. 

During  his  tenure,  David  has  guided  the  foundation’s  programs 
examining  the  education  and  healthy  development  of  children  from  birth  through  early 
adolescence;  addressing  critical  issues  of  international  security  and  arms  control,  espe¬ 
cially  nonproliferation  and  the  prevention  of  mass  violence;  fostering  human  resources 
in  developing  countries,  mainly  in  sub-Saharan  Africa;  and  strengthening  democracy  in 
the  United  States,  Africa,  and  the  formerly  communist  countries  of  Europe. 

David  has  led  the  formation  of  intersectoral  and  multidisciplinary  task  forces  and 
commissions  to  address  complex  problems  facing  U.S.  society,  and  indeed  all  human 
society,  in  ways  that  have  contributed  to  informed  public  policy  and  public  understand¬ 
ing.  His  leadership  has  furthered  an  approach  to  problem  solving,  grounded  in 
research,  that  stresses  prevention  and  remediation  and  that  exemplifies  social  engage¬ 
ment,  deep  conviction,  and  creativity. 

In  all  these  domains  David  has  exercised  great  courage,  skill,  and  tact.  Proud  to 
call  him  colleague  and  friend,  the  trustees  expect  to  derive  continuing  benefit  from  his 
wisdom  and  counsel  as  he  assumes  the  role  of  president  emeritus. 
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About  Carnegie  Corporation 


Andrew  Carnegie  established  Carnegie 
Corporation  in  191 1  not  to  deal  with  the 
immediate  needs  of  society  but  to  make 
lasting  contributions  toward  human  bet¬ 
terment.  In  this  he  realized  that  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  stick  with  a  problem  over  a  long 
period  of  time  in  order  to  make  a  difference. 

Taking  up  Carnegie’s  theme,  David  A. 
Hamburg  in  the  first  annual 
report  essay  of  his  presi¬ 
dency  in  1983  counseled 
readers  on  the  need  for 
foundations  to  take  the  long 
view  in  addressing  seem¬ 
ingly  intractable  social  and 
world  problems.  One  prob¬ 
lem  he  pointed  to  was  the 
damage  inflicted  on  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  American 
children  through  changes 
in  the  family  and  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  fraying  of 
once-cohesive  communi¬ 
ties.  He  promised  that  the  Corporation  would  use 
its  resources  to  “elucidate  the  changing  context 
in  which  children  are  growing  up,  not  only  to 
understand  the  ways  in  which  external  changes 
may  be  shaping  the  problems  young  people  face 
but  because  the  context  needs  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  working  toward  solutions.” 

Since  1 983  the  Corporation  has  devoted 
nearly  40  percent  of  its  grant  funds  toward  pro¬ 
grams  aimed  at  meeting  the  educational  and 


developmental  needs  of  children  and  adoles¬ 
cents  in  a  world  transformed  by  science  and 
technology.  These  efforts  have  both  informed 
and  been  enriched  by  a  series  of  study  commis¬ 
sions  established  by  the  foundation  to  focus  on 
specific  developmental  periods:  from  zero  to  age 
three,  from  three  to  ten,  and  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen.  Common  threads  linking  the  reports  are 
the  need  for  higher-qual¬ 
ity  and  more  developmen- 
tally  appropriate  education 
for  children,  changes  in 
institutional  practices  that 
take  into  account  new  fam¬ 
ily  and  community  realities, 
and  a  closer  relationship 
between  education  and 
health  in  prevention  and 
intervention  programs. 
These  approaches  are  cur¬ 
rently  being  explored  by 
selected  schools,  commu¬ 
nity-based  institutions, 
health  facilities,  media  organizations,  and  local 
and  state  governing  bodies,  with  some  initia¬ 
tives  being  taken  at  the  federal  level  as  well. 

The  willingness  to  change  one’s  attitudes 
and  practices  often  begins  with  new  insights. 
More  people  have  become  convinced,  through 
evidence  accumulated  over  three  decades,  that 
many  of  the  harms  befalling  children  are  pre¬ 
ventable:  high-risk  circumstances  can  be  largely 
overcome  if  vulnerable  children  form  a  close 
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bond  with  a  responsible,  caring  adult  and  their 
families  receive  significant  supportive  services 
early  enough.  At  least  this  has  been  the  premise 
underlying  the  Corporation’s  support  of  research 
and  intervention  programs  during  Hamburg’s 
presidency,  and  the  lessons  from  practical  expe¬ 
rience  and  evaluation  research  uphold  this  view. 

The  grant  program  on  children  and  youth 
between  1983  and  1997  was  itself  built  on  the 
Corporation’s  previous  support  for  scholarly 
research  on  children’s  cognitive  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  and  for  experimental  and  demonstration 
programs  in  early  childhood  education.  Beginning 
in  the  1960s,  the  Corporation  financed  several 
groundbreaking  studies  of  the  long-term  impact 
of  high-quality  early  childhood  educational  pro¬ 
grams  on  disadvantaged  children.  Perhaps  its 
best-known  endeavor  was  the  children’s  edu¬ 
cational  television  program,  Sesame  Street,  con¬ 
ceived  within  the  foundation  in  1966  and 
launched  in  1969,  which  has  helped  millions  of 
youngsters,  regardless  of  family  income,  learn 
their  numbers  and  their  abcs. 

In  1972  the  Corporation  established  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Children  to  examine  the 
ways  that  children  grow  up  in  America,  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  age  span  from  conception  to  age 
nine.  Foreshadowing  the  later  comprehensive 
studies  on  children  and  youth,  it  looked  at  the 
forces  impinging  on  families  and  children  and 
called  on  the  major  institutions  of  society,  includ¬ 
ing  the  electronic  media,  to  shore  up  family  life 
with  supportive  policies  and  services. 


More  than  twenty  years  later,  the  full  effects 
of  wrenching  technological,  economic,  and  social 
change  have  rippled  throughout  the  society.  Along 
with  new  opportunities  have  come  serious  dislo¬ 
cations,  with  unfortunate  effects  for  many  fam¬ 
ilies  and  communities  and  a  deadly  toll  taken  on 
more  young  lives  at  all  income  levels.  In  addition 
to  the  quiet  crisis  of  early  childhood  neglect,  there 
is  evidence  of  widespread  educational  under¬ 
achievement  and  disturbing  levels  of  violence, 
suicide,  substance  abuse,  precocious  sexual  activ¬ 
ity,  and  victimization  among  young  teenagers. 
Today,  public  leaders,  program  practitioners,  and 
parents  are  coming  around  to  the  view  that  con¬ 
certed  efforts  by  pivotal  institutions,  beginning 
with  the  family  but  including  the  schools,  com¬ 
munity-based  organizations,  and  health  care  insti¬ 
tutions,  must  be  made  to  prevent  the  damage 
now  occurring  to  children.  This  greater  receptiv¬ 
ity  to  the  idea  of  shared  as  well  as  individual 
responsibility,  aided  by  improved  knowledge  of 
practical,  affordable,  effective  measures  that  can 
be  taken  to  improve  the  life  chances  of  young 
people,  has  begun  to  prompt  constmctive  changes 
in  policies  and  practices  —  changes  that  were 
scarcely  possible  in  the  sixties  or  seventies. 

Thus  the  wisdom  of  foundations  some¬ 
times  taking  the  long  view:  it  may  require  sev¬ 
eral  decades  of  applied  effort  to  have  any  appre¬ 
ciable  effect  on  a  difficult  but  important  problem. 
Perhaps  by  the  twenty-first  century,  real  progress 
will  finally  have  been  made  in  ensuring  a  brighter 
future  for  all  of  America’s  children. 
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In  establishing  Carnegie  Corporation  in 
November  1911,  Andrew  Carnegie 
wrote  in  his  first  letter  of  gift:  “To  the 
trustees  of  Carnegie  Coiporation  of  New 
York  we  set  out  the  purpose  of  this 
foundation  to  promote  the  advance¬ 
ment  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.”  To  this  he  added, 

“Conditions  upon  the  earth 
inevitably  change.  Hence 
no  wise  man  will  bind 
trustees  forever  to  certain 
paths,  causes,  or  institu¬ 
tions.  I  disclaim  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  doing  so.  On  the 
contrary  I  give  my  trustees 
full  authority  to  change  pol¬ 
icy  or  causes  hitherto  aided 
from  time  to  time,  when 
this  in  their  opinion  has 
become  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able;  they  shall  best  con¬ 
form  to  my  wishes  by  using  their  own  judgment.” 

Here  Carnegie  was  clearly  indicating  his 
faith  in  the  board,  giving  it  a  fundamental  role 
in  guiding  the  institution  and  in  using  its  own 
judgment  to  make  adjustments  in  light  of  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  especially  new  opportunities.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  this  board  before  I 
became  president,  and  I  believe  its  members  have 
made  substantive  contributions  to  an  extent  that 
is  unusual  among  foundations.  Throughout  the 


fourteen  years  I  have  served  as  the  Corporation’s 
president,  the  trustees  have  been  highly  collegial, 
constructive,  and  forward  looking.  They  have 
been  deeply  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  while  providing  important  oversight  and 
policy  direction.  Many  have  participated  actively 
on  Carnegie  task  forces,  commissions,  and  coun¬ 
cils  and  in  special  meetings  on  critical  issues. 

By  the  same  token,  no 
significant  accomplishment 
could  have  been  made 
without  the  hard  work  of  a 
professional  staff.  The  staff 
has  been  highly  effective 
in  program  development, 
finance,  and  administration 
—  receptive  to  good  ideas 
and  innovations  while 
applying  high  standards  of 
appraisal  and  fair  proce¬ 
dures  in  decision  making. 

So  much  has  changed 
in  these  fourteen  years!  For 
example,  annually  the  number  of  proposals 
received  has  grown  from  approximately  2,000  to 
about  5,100;  the  number  of  grants  has  increased 
from  85  to  343,  and  the  grants  budget  has  swelled 
from  about  $13  million  to  $59  million.  Indeed, 
51  percent  of  all  the  dollars  awarded  in  the 
Corporation’s  history  since  1911  were  granted 
during  this  period.  The  Corporation’s  assets,  cur¬ 
rently  valued  at  about  $1.3  billion,  are  3.25 
times  the  value  they  were  at  the  end  of  1982. 
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Accounting  and  record  keeping,  once  done  man¬ 
ually,  are  now  being  managed  on  an  advanced 
computer  network,  and  audiovisual  and  com¬ 
puter-based  materials  have  joined  the  growing 
list  of  published  works,  reflecting  ever  more 
widely  Andrew  Carnegie’s  precept  that  “only  in 
popular  education  can  man  erect  the  structure 
of  an  enduring  civilization.” 

While  Carnegie  gave  maximum  latitude  in 
the  charter,  when  I  assumed  the  presidency  in 
1 983  I  felt  we  should  pay  serious  attention  to  his 
great  themes  and  adapt  them  to  current  circum¬ 
stances.  The  preoccupations  of  Carnegie’s  personal 
philanthropy  were  peace  and  education,  and  they 
have  been  ours  over  these  past  fourteen  years. 

The  following  is  my  attempt  at  an  overview 
of  Carnegie  Corporation’s  experience  during  this 
extraordinary  time.  The  wealth  of  that  experience 
is  such  that  I  have  had  to  be  selective  and  indeed 
idiosyncratic.  It  is  simply  not  possible  to  capture 
the  richness  of  the  tapestry  in  all  its  detail.  The 
best  I  can  do  is  provide  some  highlights  and  seek 
a  few  governing  principles  and  lessons  for  the 
future.  These  should  convey  the  flavor  of  some 
of  the  problems  we  have  tackled  and  the 
approaches  we  have  found  useful. 

From  the  1980s  through  the  mid-1990s, 
two  crucially  formative  and  comparatively 
neglected  phases  of  the  life  span  constituted  a 
major  focus  of  the  foundation’s  work.  These  are 
the  first  three  years  of  life,  beginning  with  the  pre¬ 
natal  period,  and  early  adolescence,  covering 
ages  ten  to  fifteen.  A  second  focus  was  the  poten¬ 
tial  threats  to  world  peace  posed  by  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  the  relationship  between 
the  two  superpowers  and,  most  recently,  by 
interethnic  violence.  A  third  was  the  challenge 
of  strengthening  democratic  institutions  and 
processes  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  Finally,  the  foundation 
pursued  a  number  of  special  projects  that  fall 
outside  the  main  program  areas,  in  order  to 


maintain  flexibility  and  openness  to  new  possi¬ 
bilities. 

A  recurrent  theme  linking  the  Corporation’s 
programs  is  the  prevention  of  rotten  outcomes. 
From  child  and  adolescent  development  to  inter¬ 
national  relations,  the  underlying  logic  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same.  Prevention  begins  with  antici¬ 
pation,  even  long-range  foresight.  In  this  effort, 
research  can  clarify  the  main  paths  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  kind  of  rotten  outcome;  it  can  identify  the 
major  risk  factors  that  enhance  the  likelihood  of 
a  highly  undesirable  situation  and  point  to  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  counteract  or  avoid  the  risk 
factors.  Attention  can  be  given  not  only  to  desired 
changes  in  individual  behavior  but  to  pivotal 
institutions  that  can  shape  behavior  away  from 
risk  factors  and  dangerous  directions.  Thus,  in 
our  grant  program  on  children  and  youth,  the 
focus  on  the  prevention  of  rotten  outcomes  led  us 
to  explore  the  positive  conditions  under  which  it 
is  possible  to  meet  the  essential  requirements  for 
healthy  development  —  mainly  through  the  coop¬ 
erative  efforts  of  pivotal  institutions  that  have  the 
salience  and  the  capacity  to  do  the  job.  So,  too,  in 
seeking  to  avoid  the  deadly  conflicts  leading  to 
mass  violence,  we  sought  ways  in  which  gov¬ 
ernments,  intergovernmental  organizations,  and 
the  institutions  of  civil  society  could  help  to  build 
favorable  conditions  in  which  different  human 
groups  can  learn  to  live  together  amicably. 

An  Educational  and  Developmental 
Strategy  for  Children  and  Youth 

In  the  past  fourteen  years,  the  Corporation  has 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  advance  the  nation’s 
understanding  of  child  and  adolescent  devel¬ 
opment  and  foster  positive  outcomes  for 
children  and  youth  in  the  face  of  drastic  changes 
in  the  American  family  and  society.  This  pro- 
gram  has  been  ably  chaired  by  Vivien  Stewart. 
During  the  1980s,  an  important  consensus 
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began  to  emerge  within  the  scientific  and  pro¬ 
fessional  communities  on  ways  that  parents  and 
others  could  cooperate  in  meeting  the  develop¬ 
mental  needs  of  children  and  adolescents.  Our  aim 
at  Carnegie  Corporation  has  been  to  clarify  this 
scientific  and  professional  consensus  and  make 
it  widely  understood  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  done  this  through  grants  for  research 
and  innovation  and  the  sponsorship  of  special 
study  groups  that  have  made  practical  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  improved  treatment  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth.  In  these  activities,  the  Corporation 
has  tried  to  clarify  the  essential  requirements  for 
healthy  child  and  early  adolescent  development 
and  their  implications  for  lifelong  learning,  health, 
and  decency.  We  have  linked  each  phase  to  the 
next,  constructing  a  developmental  sequence  of 
experiences,  opportunities,  and  interventions 
that  can  foster  constructive,  long-term  develop¬ 
ment.  That  effort  has  led  us  to  explore  in  depth 
a  set  of  pivotal  institutions  that  have  a  daily 
opportunity  to  meet  these  essential  requirements 
and  to  seek  ways  of  strengthening  their  capac¬ 
ity  to  do  so  in  the  powerful  context  of  a  trans¬ 
forming  global  economy.  Beyond  this,  we  have 
examined  the  help  that  might  come  from  the 
powerful  institutions  of  government,  business, 
science,  and  associated  professions. 

In  its  focus  on  meeting  the  developmental 
needs  of  children  and  adolescents,  we  utilized 
the  wonderful,  century-long  history  of  the 
Coiporation’s  involvement  in  education  to  stim¬ 
ulate  and  foster  a  national  education  reform 
movement  that  could  be  sustained  over  decades. 
An  early  decision  of  ours  was  to  focus  primarily 
on  public  education  at  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  level  and  on  the  preschool  years. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  was  essential  to  exam¬ 
ine  all  the  main  factors  that  influence  learning, 
in  and  out  of  school.  One  of  my  earliest  slogans 
was  “education  does  not  begin  with  kindergarten 
but  with  prenatal  care.” 


At  the  elementary  and  secondaiy  level,  we 
used  education  in  mathematics,  science,  and  tech¬ 
nology  as  our  entering  wedge  —  both  for  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value  of  such  education  in  promoting  curiosity 
and  problem  solving  and  for  the  practical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  such  education  in  the  emerging  technical 
world  of  the  global  economy.  We  paid  serious 
attention  to  the  quality  of  child  care  and  preschool 
education  as  a  fundamental  underpinning  of  sub¬ 
sequent  learning  and  concluded  that  the  nation 
badly  needs  a  public  commitment  to  preschool 
education  comparable  to  that  already  made  to  ele¬ 
mentary,  secondary,  and  higher  education. 

Our  approach  evolved  in  distinctive  ways. 
We  built  our  efforts  on  a  strong  knowledge  base 
to  the  extent  possible,  drawing  on  the  biological 
and  behavioral  sciences.  We  supported  research 
to  fill  in  the  knowledge  gaps  and  sought  to  relate 
this  knowledge  base  to  real-world  problems.  We 
fostered  communication  between  scientists  and 
practitioners  in  education  and  health  and  encour¬ 
aged  excellent  working  models  that  applied  the 
new  knowledge  in  communities.  We  supported 
systematic  assessment  of  these  creative  inno¬ 
vations  with  a  view  toward  scaling  up  across 
the  nation.  Lastly,  we  funded  efforts  to  trans¬ 
late  this  experience  into  broader  social  action  as 
opportunities  could  be  envisioned. 

In  all  of  this,  we  addressed  the  inextrica¬ 
ble  linkage  of  education  and  health  —  and  the 
effect  of  the  social  environment  on  both.  Children 
impaired  by  physical  or  mental  health  problems 
tend  to  do  poorly  in  school;  yet  education  is  a 
powerful  vehicle  for  shaping  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  over  the  entire  life  span. 
We  also  recognized  the  centrality  of  teaching  in 
education  and  therefore  —  in  the  great  tradition 
of  Andrew  Carnegie’s  commitment  to  profes¬ 
sionalism  —  sought  through  various  means  to 
upgrade  teaching  as  a  profession  and,  especially 
in  the  sciences  and  mathematics,  to  improve 
instruction  and  learning. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  STUDIES  OF 
CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Throughout  the  1980s  and  during  the  1990s, 
there  has  been  a  dynamic  interplay  between  the 
grantmaking  process  and  the  special  study  groups 
formed  by  the  Corporation  to  undertake  a  close 
examination  of  problems  addressed  in  the  pro¬ 
grams.  The  grant  programs  have  stimulated, 
informed,  and  guided  the  preparation  of  the 
major  Corporation  reports;  the  reports,  in  turn, 
have  highlighted  the  work  of  the  grantees  and 
further  enlarged  the  pool  of  ideas  brought  to 
public  attention. 

Between  1986  and  1996,  various  study 
groups  of  experts  and  opinion  leaders  addressed 
the  needs  of  children  during  specific  develop¬ 
mental  periods.  The  Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development,  which  I  led  with  exec¬ 
utive  director  Ruby  Takanishi,  focused  on  early 
adolescence,  ages  ten  to  fifteen.  From  its  work 
there  emerged  a  number  of  reports,  including 
Turning  Points  ( 1 989) ,  Fateful  Choices ,  by  Fred 
M.  Hechinger  ( 1 992) ,  A  Matter  of  Time  ( 1 992) , 
and  Great  Transitions  (1995).  Of  special  sig¬ 
nificance  were  two  books  assessing  the  research 
evidence  on  healthy  adolescent  development  and 
on  health  promotion  in  adolescence,  At  the 
Threshold  (1990)  and  Promoting  the  Health  of 
Adolescents  (1993). 

The  Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Meeting  the 
Needs  of  Young  Children,  first  chaired  by  Richard 
W.  Riley,  then  by  Eleanor  E.  Maccoby  and  Julius 
B.  Richmond,  next  examined  the  first  three  years 
of  life.  Its  final  report,  Starting  Points ,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1994. 

Finally,  the  Corporation  established  the 
Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Learning  in  the  Primary 
Grades,  cochaired  by  Shirley  M.  Malcom  and 
Admiral  James  D.  Watkins,  which  linked  early 
childhood  and  early  adolescence  with  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  middle  childhood.  Its  report,  Years  of 
Promise ,  was  released  in  1996.  Together,  these 


reports  cover  the  entire  spectrum  of  early  life, 
from  the  prenatal  period  to  age  fifteen,  and  form 
the  basis  of  a  coherent  developmental  strategy 
for  all  the  nation’s  children  and  youth.  All  have 
been  widely  disseminated  to  the  public  and  are 
having  an  effect  on  policies  and  programs 
throughout  the  nation.  This  work  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  publications  office  under  the 
leadership  of  Avery  Russell. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  urge  a 
realignment  of  priorities  and  better  use  of  exist¬ 
ing  resources  —  eliminating  activities  that  do  not 
significantly  improve  care,  development,  teach¬ 
ing,  and  learning  and  redeploying  resources  to 
programs  that  are  demonstrably  effective.  Can  we 
do  better  than  we  are  doing  now?  These  reports 
answer  yes,  emphatically!  They  show  the  way 
to  prevent  much  of  the  damage  now  occurring 
to  children  and  young  people. 

The  Earliest  Years.  The  first  few  years  of 
life  provide  the  critical  opportunity  for  a  decent 
start.  Such  a  beginning  greatly  increases  the  odds 
for  lifelong  learning,  good  health,  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  constructive  skills,  and  the  development 
of  prosocial  behavior.  It  is  a  period  when  children 
form  the  initial  human  attachments  that  power¬ 
fully  shape  their  possibilities  for  having  decent 
and  fulfilling  relationships  with  others.  During 
these  years  of  growth  and  development,  chil¬ 
dren  need  dependable  caregivers  who  will  nur¬ 
ture,  protect,  and  guide  them  and  foster  their 
inherent  curiosity  and  enjoyment  of  discovery. 
So  this  initial  phase,  beginning  at  the  moment 
of  conception,  has  a  strong  bearing  on  a  child’s 
entire  life.  Starting  Points  addressed  these  needs 
and  formulated  four  main  recommendations  for 
action: 

►  Preparation^  Responsible  and  Competent 
Parenthood:  Such  preparation  ideally  begins 
within  the  family,  but  it  also  encompasses  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  life  sciences  during  early  adoles¬ 
cence  and  widely  available  parent  education  oppor- 
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tunities  in  conjunction  with  prenatal  care,  primary 
health  care,  child  care,  and  Head  Start. 

►  Health  Care:  Starting  Points  calls  for  com¬ 
prehensive  prenatal  and  primary  health  care  with 
concomitant  educational  and  social  services, 
including  early  home  visits.  Of  special  impor¬ 
tance  is  vigorous  public  health  outreach  for  early 
prenatal  care  augmented  by  opportunities  for 
young  parents  to  learn  how  to  care  for  the  preg¬ 
nancy,  the  baby,  and  themselves  and  their  future. 

►  Child  Care:  The  report  recommends  expanded 
child  care  opportunities,  improved  training  of 
caregivers  to  strengthen  the  quality  of  child  care 
services,  and  wider  use  of  the  Head  Start  model 
combining  parental  involvement  with  disease 
prevention  and  stimulation  of  prosocial  as  well 
as  cognitive  skills. 

►  Community  Mobilization:  Community  sup¬ 
ports  for  young  children  include  family-child 
resource  centers;  federal,  state,  and  local  coun¬ 
cils  to  promote  intersectoral  cooperation  to  assess 
specific  needs  and  formulate  ways  of  meeting 
them;  integration  of  services  in  community 
schools;  and  local  involvement  of  business,  media 
organizations,  and  key  health  and  educational 
institutions. 

To  follow  up  on  the  task  force  report,  the 
Coiporation  in  1996  launched  the  Starting  Points 
State  and  Community  Partnerships,  a  competi¬ 
tive  grants  program  enabling  states  and  cities  to 
adopt  and  implement  the  reforms  called  for  in 
the  report.  Ten  states  and  six  major  cities  are 
currently  participating  in  this  effort,  led  by  pro¬ 
gram  officer  Michael  H.  Levine.  The  cause  has 
been  vigorously  pursued  by  the  President  and 
also  the  First  Lady,  the  National  Governors’ 
Association,  and  members  of  Congress  on  a  broad 
bipartisan  basis.  Two  and  a  half  years  after  its  pub¬ 
lication,  the  report  reverberates  in  national  news 
magazines,  a  network  television  prime-time  doc¬ 
umentary,  and  a  White  House  conference. 

Middle  childhood.  For  most  children,  the 


long-term  success  of  their  learning  and  devel¬ 
opment  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  them  during  the  years  of  promise,  from 
age  three  to  ten.  Children  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  a  high-quality  preschool  or  child  care  pro¬ 
gram  and  who  enter  the  primary  grades  with 
adequate  preparation  have  a  better  chance  of 
achieving  to  high  levels  than  those  who  do  not. 
Children  who  attend  an  elementary  school  that 
sets  high  standards  and  does  whatever  it  takes 
to  see  that  students  meet  those  standards  have 
a  better  chance  of  leaving  fourth  grade  proficient 
in  reading,  writing,  mathematics,  and  science. 
Children  whose  parents  create  a  home  environ¬ 
ment  that  encourages  learning  and  who  remain 
involved  in  their  children’s  education  through¬ 
out  the  years  from  three  to  ten  earn  higher  grades 
than  those  whose  parents  are  uninvolved. 
Children  from  communities  that  provide  parents 
with  supportive  programs  aimed  at  enhancing 
young  people’s  healthy  development  and  achieve¬ 
ment  and  that  offer  out-of  school  opportunities 
emphasizing  learning  do  better  academically  than 
those  who  have  not  had  such  opportunities. 

These  are  the  essential  findings  of  Years  oj 
Promise,  which  asserts  that  all  children  can  learn 
to  a  higher  level  when  they  are  adequately  pre¬ 
pared  for  school  and  are  challenged  as  well  as 
supported  by  families,  schools,  the  health  sec¬ 
tor,  community  organizations,  and  the  media. 
The  report  calls  for  expanded  public  and  private 
financing  to  improve  the  quality  and  availability 
of  early  care  and  educational  opportunities  for 
three-,  four-,  and  five-year-olds.  Finally,  Years 
oj  Promise  suggests  how  powerful  sectors  of 
society  —  government,  business,  universities, 
and  the  major  professions  —  can  help  the  front¬ 
line  institutions  do  a  better  job  of  meeting  the 
vital  needs  of  child  development  and  education. 

Like  the  other  Corporation  reports,  the  work 
of  this  task  force  was  enriched  by  the  results  of 
pioneering  innovations  in  elementary  education 
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—  especially  the  School  Development  Program 
spearheaded  by  James  P.  Comer,  professor  of 
child  psychiatry  at  Yale  University,  and  the  model 
elementary  school  program,  Success  for  All, 
developed  by  Robert  E.  Slavin  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Their  pioneering  work  has  illumi¬ 
nated  the  path  to  major  improvements  in  the 
earliest  years  of  formal  education  for  all  children, 
shaping  crucial  attitudes  and  basic  skills  of  life¬ 
long  significance. 

Early  Adolescence.  Early  adolescence, 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  is  a  time  of 
profound  biological  transformation  and  social 
transition  characterized  by  exploratory  behavior. 
Much  of  this  behavior  is  adaptive  and  expected 
for  this  age  group,  but  carried  to  extremes,  and 
especially  if  it  becomes  habitual,  it  can  have  life¬ 
long  adverse  consequences.  Many  dangerous 
patterns,  in  fact,  commonly  emerge  during  these 
years:  substance  abuse,  premature  and  unpro¬ 
tected  sex,  the  use  of  weapons,  alienation  from 
school.  The  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development  sounded  a  powerful  alarm  about  this 
sadly  neglected  but  fateful  phase  in  its  conclud¬ 
ing  report,  Great  Transitions. 

Young  adults  on  an  effective  developmental 
path  must  find  a  valued  place  in  a  constructive 
group;  learn  how  to  form  close,  durable  human 
relationships;  earn  a  sense  of  worth  as  a  person; 
achieve  a  reliable  basis  for  making  informed  choices; 
express  constructive  curiosity  and  exploratory 
behavior;  find  ways  of  being  useful  to  others; 
believe  in  a  promising  future  with  real  opportu¬ 
nities;  cultivate  the  inquiring  and  problem-solv¬ 
ing  habits  of  mind  necessary  for  lifelong  learn¬ 
ing  and  adaptability;  learn  to  respect  democratic 
values  and  the  elements  of  responsible  citizen¬ 
ship;  and  altogether  build  a  healthy  lifestyle. 

The  work  of  the  council  consistently 
addressed  ways  in  which  these  requirements  can 
be  met  by  a  conjunction  of  frontline  institutions 
that  powerfully  shape  adolescent  development, 


for  better  or  worse  —  families,  and  also  schools, 
community-based  organizations,  and  health  care 
organizations.  Working  models  of  supportive  pro¬ 
grams  for  young  adolescents  can  be  observed  in 
some  communities,  a  few  of  which  have  been  scru¬ 
tinized  by  evaluative  research.  The  council  high¬ 
lighted  these  and  other  social  support  strategies 
that  show  promise  of  setting  young  people  on  the 
path  toward  healthy,  problem-solving  adulthood. 
Three  that  recognize  the  link  between  education 
and  health  can  be  built  into  the  curriculum  of 
middle  schools  or  after-school  programs: 

►  Life  Sciences  Curriculum:  The  life  sciences, 
particularly  human  biology,  can  tap  into  the  nat¬ 
ural  curiosity  of  students  who  are  already 
intensely  interested  in  the  changes  taking  place 
in  their  own  bodies.  The  study  of  human  biol¬ 
ogy  can  illuminate  ways  that  high-risk  behav¬ 
ior,  especially  during  adolescence,  bears  on  health 
throughout  the  life  span.  A  curriculum  devel¬ 
oped  at  Stanford  University  offers  much  promise 
for  this  purpose. 

►  Life-Skills  Training:  The  vital  knowledge 
obtained  from  the  life  sciences  curriculum  is  cru¬ 
cial,  but,  to  be  effective  in  shaping  behavior,  it 
should  be  combined  with  training  in  interper¬ 
sonal  and  decision-making  skills.  These  skills 
can  be  useful  in  resisting  pressure  from  peers  or 
from  the  media  to  engage  in  high-risk  behavior; 
they  can  increase  self-control,  reduce  stress,  and 
help  to  overcome  feelings  of  isolation.  Research 
shows  that  such  skills  can  be  taught  through  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  with  practice  through  role 
playing. 

►  Adult  Mentoring  and  Peer  Mediation: 
Mentoring  can  be  a  powerful  way  to  involve  car¬ 
ing,  supportive  adults  with  adolescents  who  tend 
to  be  isolated,  preparing  them  for  social  roles 
that  earn  respect  and  encouraging  them  to  persist 
in  education.  It  is  important  that  a  mentoring  pro¬ 
gram  be  integrated  with  other  resources  in  the 
community ,  particularly  for  high-risk  youth  who 
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sometimes  have  multiple  problems.  Programs  led 
by  trained  students,  such  as  one-on-one  tutor¬ 
ing,  peer  counseling,  and  other  forms  of  mutual 
aid,  can  benefit  students  who  are  having  acad¬ 
emic  problems.  Research  shows  that  when  these 
programs  are  firmly  established  they  are  also 
good  for  teachers,  and  the  classroom  climate  is 
likely  to  improve. 

The  council’s  unique  functions  in  clarify¬ 
ing  this  crucial,  neglected  phase  will  be  followed 
up  by  the  National  Research  Council  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Stanford 
University,  and  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences. 

THE  CENTRALITY  OF  TEACHING 

Success  in  upgrading  our  education  system  for 
the  long  term  depends  on  a  profession  of  well- 
educated  and  highly  respected  teachers  prepared 
to  assume  new  authority  and  responsibility.  Any 
serious  inquiry  into  education  reform,  therefore, 
must  recognize  the  centrality  of  teaching.  If  we 
are  serious  about  a  fundamental  and  enduring 
upgrading  of  American  education,  we  must  find 
ways  to  strengthen  the  capability  and  accom¬ 
plishment  of  teachers.  In  practice,  this  implies  the 
need  for  a  broad,  multifaceted  effort  to  enhance 
teaching  as  a  profession.  Such  an  effort  will  involve 
attracting  very  able  people  and  providing  them 
with  a  substantial  education  in  subject  matter  as 
well  as  the  principles  of  human  learning  and  their 
applications.  It  means  asking  them  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  competence  and  maintain  it  in  ways 
that  manifestly  help  students  and  thereby  earn 
public  respect.  At  the  same  time,  it  requires  offer¬ 
ing  clear  social  and  economic  rewards  consis¬ 
tent  with  a  highly  valued  profession;  opportunities 
for  professional  development  throughout  the 
entire  span  of  a  career;  a  working  environment 
that  is  conducive  to  active  learning;  and  a  struc¬ 
ture  of  opportunity  that  makes  it  possible  for  the 
profession  to  reflect  the  full  diversity  of  our  nation. 


This  approach  was  addressed  in  the  1996  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Teaching  & 
America’s  Future,  What  Matters  Most,  jointly 
supported  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
Carnegie  Corporation. 

In  1987  the  Corporation  took  the  initiative 
in  creating  a  National  Board  for  Professional 
Teaching  Standards  to  implement  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  A  Nation  Prepared,  a  major  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the 
Economy.  Organized  with  extensive  participa¬ 
tion  from  teachers  and  other  leaders,  the  board 
aims  to  establish  high  standards  for  what  teach¬ 
ers  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  and  to  cer¬ 
tify  those  who  meet  the  standards.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  the  board  is  thriving  after  a  decade 
of  dedicated  efforts.  Plans  are  to  offer  certificates 
to  lead  teachers  in  approximately  thirty  fields,  cov¬ 
ering  about  40  percent  of  the  teaching  work 
force.  In  his  1997  State  of  the  Union  message, 
President  Clinton  singled  out  this  board  for  spe¬ 
cial  mention  and  urged  strong  support  for  its 
efforts. 

COLLABORATION  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF 
EDUCATION 

In  the  early  1980s,  the  Corporation  set  out  to 
connect  the  scientific  talent  of  universities,  col¬ 
leges,  corporate  laboratories,  scientific  organi¬ 
zations,  and  national  laboratories  with  the  needs 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  thereby 
strengthening  national  capability  for  broad  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  sciences  —  physical,  biological,  and 
behavioral.  We  particularly  sought  ways  of  link¬ 
ing  science  educators  with  the  science-rich  sec¬ 
tors  of  our  society.  A  nationwide  assessment 
after  several  years  of  experience  made  encour¬ 
aging  observations,  and  these  efforts  have  spread. 

The  linkage  of  science-rich  to  science-poor 
sectors  has  been  aimed  at  both  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  and  cuniculum  development.  Improvements 
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in  education  can  flow  from  the  collaboration  of 
frontline  teachers  with  subject  matter  experts  in 
physics,  chemistry,  or  biology  and  also  with 
psychologists  and  other  scholars  in  the  field  of 
human  learning.  Such  collaborations,  more¬ 
over,  can  be  an  important  step  in  the  general 
direction  of  incorporating  teachers  of  science 
into  the  scientific  community.  Examples  of  link¬ 
ages  are  summer  institutes  for  teachers,  Saturday 
activities  for  teachers  throughout  the  school 
year,  summer  jobs  in  science  for  teachers,  and 
the  preparation  of  curricular  materials  includ¬ 
ing  advanced  audiovisual  materials  by  collabo¬ 
rative  groups. 

The  groundbreaking  reports  of  Project  2061, 
a  program  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  led  by  the  noted  sci¬ 
ence  educator  F.  James  Rutherford,  have  received 
Corporation  support  since  1985.  More  than  a 
decade  ago,  the  framers  of  Project  2061  (named 
for  the  year  Halley’s  comet  returns)  recognized 
that  the  science  taught  in  the  nation’s  schools 
does  not  adequately  prepare  future  citizens  for  life 
in  a  science-based,  high-technology  world.  The 
project  is  an  ambitious  effort  to  recast  precolle- 
giate  education  in  science,  mathematics,  and 
technology  from  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth 
grade.  Particularly  with  its  reports,  Science for  All 
Americans  (1989)  and  Benchmarks  (1989),  this 
effort  has  had  a  veiy  stimulating  effect  on  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  national  standards  as  well  as  directly 
improving  the  teaching  of  science.  More  recently, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bruce  M.  Alberts,  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  emerged  as  a 
major  focal  point  for  the  upgrading  of  science  edu¬ 
cation  with  its  publication  of  national  science  edu¬ 
cation  standards. 

The  Corporation  has  also  fostered  func¬ 
tional  links  between  higher  educational  institu¬ 
tions  and  elementary  and  secondary  schools  — 
and  even  with  preschool  education  programs.  In 
short,  we  have  supported  a  continuum  of  edu¬ 


cation,  from  prenatal  care  to  the  highest  levels 
—  with  cooperative  efforts  along  the  way. 

In  the  long  run,  the  vitality  of  any  society 
and  its  prospects  for  the  future  will  depend  on  the 
quality  of  its  people  —  on  their  knowledge  and 
skill,  health  and  vigor,  and  the  decency  of  their 
human  relations.  Preventing  much  of  the  dam¬ 
age  now  occurring  will  have  powerfully  benefi¬ 
cial  social  and  economic  impacts,  resulting  in  a 
more  effective  work  force,  higher  productivity, 
lowered  health  costs,  lowered  prison  costs,  and 
so  much  relief  of  human  suffering!  We  can  ful¬ 
fill  the  promise  of  these  precious  early  years  if  we 
have  the  vision  and  the  decency  to  invest  respon¬ 
sibly  in  all  our  children  and  thereby  in  the  future 
of  humanity. 

Human  Conflict: 

Preventing  Disaster 

In  1983  the  Corporation  returned  to  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  of  all  Andrew  Carnegie’s 
interests,  his  passion  for  peace.  In  his  deter¬ 
mined,  persistent,  even  zealous  quest  —  a 
kind  of  desperate  search  —  he  explored  many 
avenues.  He  created  four  foundations1  and  three 
peace  palaces2  and  made  proposals  for  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  international  disputes  and  courts  of 
various  kinds,  including  the  World  Court,  as  well 
as  an  international  police  force.  His  personal  phil¬ 
anthropy  reflected  a  unique  combination  of  ideas, 
institution  building,  and  social  action,  the  spirit 
of  which  the  Corporation  has  tried  to  uphold  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1983  to  1997. 

avoiding  nuclear  war 

In  my  first  annual  report  essay  of  1983  laying 
out  a  framework  for  the  Corporation’s  new  grant 
program,  I  asked,  “Given  the  immense  risks  and 
costs  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  is  it  at  least  con¬ 
ceivable  that  the  basic  relations  between  the 
[United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union]  might 
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change  for  the  better  in  the  decades  ahead?  If 
so,  should  somebody  be  thinking  about  ways  to 
get  from  here  to  there,  and  on  what  basis?”  I 
reported  then  that  the  Corporation  would  “make 
a  few  grants  to  explore  and  delineate  long-term 
possibilities  for  improving  the  basic  U.S.- Soviet 
relationship,  taking  into  account  their  view  of  us 
as  well  as  our  view  of  them.”  I  also  cautioned 
that  “to  do  this  in  a  truly  thoughtful  and  real¬ 
istic  way  without  romantic  illusions  will  be  very 
difficult.  Yet  the  subject  is  so  important  for  the 
human  future  that  it  can  scarcely  be  ignored.” 

At  that  time,  the  world  was  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  —  from  a  severe  exacerbation  of  the  cold  war 
precipitated  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
It  was  our  desire  to  mobilize  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  talent,  drawing  upon  the  deepest  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  most  systematic  research,  to  under¬ 
stand  the  sources  of  danger  and  ways  out  of  this 
predicament  —  and  to  do  this  by  novel  con¬ 
junctions  of  talent  across  disciplines  and  national 
boundaries. 

The  first  set  of  large-scale  grants  under  the 
new  Avoiding  Nuclear  War  program,  chaired 
by  Frederic  A.  Mosher,  was  aimed  at  strength¬ 
ening  centers  of  research,  especially  to  prepare 
wide-ranging  analyses  of  the  possible  paths  to 
nuclear  war.  How  could  a  nuclear  war  actually 
happen?  Then  came  similarly  wide-ranging 
analyses  of  possible  preventive  interventions 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  paths,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  problem  of  accidental  and  inad¬ 
vertent  nuclear  war,  the  slipperiest  of  all  slopes. 
We  also  made  grants  to  assess  the  potential  con¬ 
sequences  of  nuclear  war  —  the  basic,  unprece¬ 
dented  facts  of  destruction  that  are  at  the  center 
of  the  problem.  We  sponsored  studies  on  under¬ 
standing  the  adversary  —  how  could  one  intel¬ 
ligently  monitor  developments  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  Europe?  And  we  invested  in  a  line 
of  inquiry  and  innovation  that  had  been  con¬ 
siderably  neglected:  crisis  prevention. 


FROM  CRISIS  MANAGEMENT  TO  CRISIS 
PREVENTION 

The  Corporation’s  focus  on  crisis  management  and 
prevention  during  the  cold  war  has  useful  impli¬ 
cations.  Recall  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  of  1963, 
the  most  dramatic  and  dangerous  event  of  the  cold 
war.  How  lucky  we  were  to  get  out  of  it  without 
an  unimaginable  catastrophe!  In  a  crisis,  there  is 
a  virtually  irresistible  temptation  to  subject  the 
opponent  to  strong  forms  of  coercive  diplomacy, 
much  like  an  awesome  game  of  “chicken.”  The 
likelihood  of  catastrophic  error  is  great  under 
conditions  where  there  is  terrible  stress  on  deci¬ 
sion  making  and  where  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
controlling  far-flung,  high-tension  operations. 
Facing  this  harsh  fact,  the  superpowers  gradu¬ 
ally  came  to  recognize  that  it  was  profoundly  in 
their  national  interest  to  move  back  a  respectful 
distance  from  the  brink  of  ultimate  shared  dis¬ 
aster.  In  short,  they  developed  a  regimen  for  cri¬ 
sis  prevention  rather  than  crisis  management. 

The  Corporation’s  emphasis  in  crisis  pre¬ 
vention  was  on  finding  ways  to  decrease  the 
likelihood  that  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used. 
Our  approach  did  not  assume  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union;  nor  did  it  assume 
a  great  decline  in  the  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  simply  assumed  that  each  nation 
could  recognize  that  a  nuclear  confrontation  like 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  is  too  difficult  to  man¬ 
age  safely  time  after  time. 

The  main  principles  in  the  crisis  preven¬ 
tion  approach  can  be  stated  concisely:  Avoid 
subjecting  each  other  to  nasty,  unpleasant  sur¬ 
prises;  reach  agreements  to  deal  with  predictably 
sensitive  and  potentially  explosive  situations; 
clarify  vital  interests  in  touchy  situations; 
strengthen  institutional  mechanisms  that  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  professional  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas  on  a  regular  basis  regarding  issues 
that  could  readily  become  highly  dangerous. 
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The  crisis  prevention  approach  has  led  to 
broad  international  interest  in  confidence-build¬ 
ing  measures  that  can  be  applied  to  each  region 
of  the  world.  This  is  one  of  the  valuable  lessons 
we  have  learned  from  the  immense  dangers  of 
the  cold  war.  More  generally,  it  has  turned  our 
attention  to  the  mission  of  preventing  mass  vio¬ 
lence  altogether. 

During  the  perilous  years  of  the  cold  war, 
the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union  gradually  and 
painfully  evolved  some  mutual  accommodation 
rules,  both  explicit  and  implicit.  Some  of  these 
mles  were:  Avoid  direct  superpower  confrontation; 
avoid  nuclear  threats;  respect  vital  interests  of  the 
adversary;  take  care  in  defining  interests  that 
are  not  grandiose;  avoid  dehumanization;  help 
the  adversary  off  a  dangerous  limb  if  necessary; 
don’t  humiliate;  keep  in  mind  the  common 
humanity  of  the  adversary,  especially  in  time  of 
stress;  widen  contacts  across  adversarial  bound¬ 
aries  under  favorable  conditions  to  the  extent 
possible.  These  are  useful  guidelines  to  remem¬ 
ber  in  handling  future  conflicts  in  the  world  — 
indeed,  in  human  relations  of  every  kind. 

The  superpower  leaders,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  and  Secretary-General  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 
took  a  great  step  forward  by  making  explicit  the 
fundamental  concept  that  nuclear  war  could  never 
be  won  and  must  never  be  fought.  The  incredi¬ 
ble  destmctive  power  of  nuclear  weapons  remains 
a  dreadful  part  of  human  reality.  Many  nations 
will  be  sorely  tempted  to  go  nuclear  in  the  next 
century.  The  facts  of  nuclear  devastation  must 
be  widely  understood  and  their  meaning  pro¬ 
foundly  grasped  by  populations  throughout  the 
world. 

LINKING  INDEPENDENT  EXPERTS  WITH  THE 
POLICY  COMMUNITY 

One  of  the  great  privileges  of  a  foundation  like 
Carnegie  Corporation  is  the  opportunity  to  stim¬ 
ulate,  support,  and  facilitate  the  work  of  scien¬ 


tists,  scholars,  and  other  experts  of  the  first  rank. 
This,  in  turn,  opens  up  the  possibility  of  the  foun¬ 
dation’s  playing  a  kind  of  brokerage  function, 
fostering  mutually  beneficial  contact  between 
policymakers  in  various  sectors  —  government, 
business,  the  media  —  with  independent  experts 
in  major  problem  areas. 

The  Corporation’s  concept  was  that  it  could 
be  mutually  beneficial  for  the  scientific  and  schol¬ 
arly  community  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  policy¬ 
making,  policy-advising  community  on  the  other, 
to  have  dependable  and  convenient  ways  to 
interact  with  each  other  over  an  extended  period 
of  time  with  respect  to  a  shared  set  of  interests 
and  concerns.  Our  grants  have  consistently  tried 
to  bring  to  policymakers  the  most  highly 
respected,  objective,  independent,  nonpartisan 
information  available.  The  intent  has  been  to 
strengthen  the  informational  underpinnings  for 
decision  making  over  the  long  term,  beyond  any 
current  policy  question. 

During  the  cold  war  and  since  then,  we 
convened  independent  experts  at  the  request  of 
government  leaders  in  the  Reagan,  Bush,  and 
Clinton  administrations  on  such  topics  as  arms 
control;  nuclear  crisis  prevention;  scientific  and 
scholarly  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
emerging  opportunities  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Gorbachev’s  early  years  and,  concomitantly, 
opportunities  to  loosen  the  Soviet  yoke  in  east¬ 
ern  Europe;  the  role  of  nongovernmental  orga¬ 
nizations  in  conflict  resolution;  reform  of  the 
United  Nations;  prospects  for  Russia  and  other 
states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union;  and  new 
approaches  to  preventing  deadly  conflict. 

With  respect  to  Congress,  Corporation 
grantees,  especially  the  Aspen  Institute’s 
Congressional  Program  under  former  senator 
Dick  Clark,  have  brought  independent  experts 
on  international  problems  together  with  members 
from  both  parties  and  the  Senate  and  House  on 
a  continuing  basis  over  the  years.  The  most 
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remarkably  successful  format  has  been  a  care¬ 
fully  prepared  retreat  extending  over  several 
days,  focusing  on  an  important  problem  in  inter¬ 
national  relations.  These  meetings  have  consis¬ 
tently  been  highly  substantive  and  essentially 
free  of  partisan  rancor.  Such  linkage  efforts  have 
reached  beyond  our  shores  to  include  parlia¬ 
mentarians  of  western  and  eastern  Europe  as 
well  as  Russia  and  Ukraine. 

Unforgettably,  we  had  the  privilege  of  link¬ 
ing  Mikhail  Gorbachev  with  Western  experts 
during  his  crucially  formative  early  years  in  office. 
In  1985  a  remarkable  new  generation  of  lead¬ 
ership  took  control  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Building 
on  my  contacts  with  leaders  of  the  Soviet  scien¬ 
tific  community  that  led  to  an  enduring  rela¬ 
tionship  with  Gorbachev,  the  Corporation 
launched  a  vigorous  attempt  to  expand  cooper¬ 
ative  projects  between  its  U.S.  grantees  and  their 
Soviet  counterparts.  The  Soviet  scholars  and  ana¬ 
lysts  who  were  involved  in  these  contacts 
included  several  who  were  key  advisors  to 
Gorbachev  in  the  early  years  of  his  reform  efforts. 

As  the  Gorbachev  era  began  to  take  shape, 
we  encouraged  special  studies  to  take  account  of 
the  new  developments  and  especially  to  con¬ 
sider  the  possibilities  for  major  worldwide  changes 
in  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  We  were  able  to  facili¬ 
tate  communication  across  adversarial  bound¬ 
aries  by  supporting  U.S.-Soviet  study  groups  on 
improved  relations  between  the  two  countries, 
arms  control,  crisis  prevention,  third-world  flash 
points,  eastern  Europe,  and  building  democratic 
institutions.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
joint  explorations  of  vital  issues  by  specialized 
experts  on  both  sides  contributed  to  the  Soviet 
“new  thinking”  and  to  the  momentous  changes 
in  international  relations  that  ensued. 

Our  experience  makes  clear  that  there  is 
a  useful  role  for  the  scientific  and  scholarly 
communities  in  international  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion,  usually  acting  through  nongovernmental 


organizations  yet  maintaining  open  lines  of 
communication  with  governments.  The  singu¬ 
lar  advantage  is  the  ability  of  these  communi¬ 
ties  to: 

►  Draw  on  the  science  base  for  accurate  infor¬ 
mation,  sound  principles,  and  techniques. 

►  Act  flexibly  in  exploring  novel  or  neglected 
paths  toward  violence  prevention  and  conflict 
resolution  in  an  open-minded  spirit. 

►  Build  relationships  among  well-informed 
people  who  can  make  a  difference  in  attitudes  and 
in  problem  solving  across  adversarial  boundaries. 

In  the  years  ahead,  there  is  good  reason 
to  expand  the  role  of  scientists  and  scholars, 
generating  deeper  understanding  of  human  con¬ 
flict,  expanding  education  on  these  critical  issues, 
and  putting  the  knowledge  to  use  in  conflict  sit¬ 
uations. 

PREVENTING  PROLIFERATION 

A  major  grant  in  early  1 992,  organized  by  senior 
program  officer  Jane  Wales,  brought  specialists 
on  cooperative  security  and  conflict  resolution 
together  with  experts  on  nonproliferation  regimes, 
enforcement,  and  verification  as  they  apply  to 
nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  and  high-technol¬ 
ogy  systems.  Senators  Sam  Nunn  and  Richard 
Lugar  participated  actively  as  members  of  the 
steering  committee  for  this  enterprise,  together 
with  John  Steinbruner,  then  head  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Program  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  and 
William  Perry,  codirector  of  Stanford  University's 
Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms  Control, 
who  in  1994  was  appointed  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  work  of  this  Prevention  of  Proliferation 
(pop)  committee  contributed  substantially  to  the 
Nunn-Lugar  Amendment  of  1992  to  the  Soviet 
Nuclear  Threat  Reduction  Act  of  1991,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  joint  dismantling  of  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  and  otherwise  for  the  reduction  of  pro¬ 
liferation  risks  in  and  around  the  former  Soviet 
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Union.  The  amendment  was  a  remarkable  exam¬ 
ple  of  legislative  leadership  by  Senators  Nunn 
and  Lugar  in  translating  research  into  policy  and 
practice.  In  1 992  key  research  findings  presented 
in  a  report  on  new  nuclear  dangers  posed  by  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union  were  reported  to  the 
pop  committee  by  its  principal  author,  Ashton 
Carter,  at  that  time  director  of  the  Corporation- 
supported  Center  for  Science  and  International 
Affairs  (csia)  at  Harvard  University.  Stimulated 
by  the  report,  Soviet  Nuclear  Fission,  the  two 
senators  forged  a  bipartisan  initiative  to  provide 
U.S.  assistance  in  mitigating  the  dangers  high¬ 
lighted  in  the  csia  study.  When  Carter  became 
assistant  secretary  of  defense  and  Perry  assumed 
leadership  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  they 
worked  with  Nunn,  Lugar,  and  others  in  imple¬ 
menting  this  landmark  legislation.  Over  the  years, 
they  built  the  Nunn-Lugar  legislation  of  today: 
$2  billion  going  into  many  large  engineering 
projects,  military-to-military  contacts,  defense 
conversion  efforts,  officer  housing  and  retrain¬ 
ing,  weapons  and  fissile  material  safeguards, 
and  anti-brain  drain  grants.  Thousands  of 
Americans  are  at  work  with  their  counterparts  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  on  these  projects  every 
day.  They  will  leave  a  legacy  of  cooperation  long 
after  their  tangible  efforts  —  including  the  com¬ 
plete  denuclearization  of  Ukraine,  Kazakstan, 
and  Belarus  —  have  been  felt. 

PREVENTING  DEADLY  CONFLICT 

In  1994  the  Corporation  changed  the  name  of  its 
program  on  international  security  to  Preventing 
Deadly  Conflict,  chaired  by  David  C.  Speedie  III. 
The  program  puts  a  sharp  focus  on  explicit,  sys¬ 
tematic  ways  to  prevent  disasters  rather  than 
patching  up  the  damage  after  the  fact.  There  are 
now  four  areas  of  emphasis  involving: 

►  An  examination  of  the  causes  of  deadly 
ethnic,  nationalist,  and  religious  conflicts  between 
or  within  states  and  the  circumstances  that  fos¬ 


ter  or  deter  their  outbreak. 

►  Support  of  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions  in  preventing  violence:  through  analysis; 
convening  and  directly  fostering  mutual  accom¬ 
modation;  and  training  emerging  leaders  and 
community  groups  in  concepts  and  techniques 
of  conflict  resolution. 

►  A  continuing  effort  to  strengthen  democ¬ 
ratic  institutions  as  nonviolent  mechanisms  for 
coping  with  conflicts  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 
and  eastern  and  central  Europe,  which  have 
immense  explosive  potential. 

►  An  exploration  of  prospects  for  more  robust 
efforts  by  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  other 
major  weapons  suppliers  to  curb  the  proliferation 
of  advanced  weaponry  that  threatens  to  raise  the 
stakes  dangerously  in  ethnonationalist  conflicts. 

CARNEGIE  COMMISSION  ON  PREVENTING 
DEADLY  CONFLICT 

The  grantmaking  activities  in  the  Preventing 
Deadly  Conflict  program  are  closely  related  to 
the  Carnegie  Commission  on  Preventing  Deadly 
Conflict,  which  was  formed  in  1 994  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  sixteen  international  leaders  and  schol¬ 
ars  long  experienced  in  conflict  prevention  and 
conflict  resolution.  The  commission  is  cochaired 
by  Cyrus  R.  Vance  and  myself,  with  Jane  E.  Holl 
as  executive  director.  It  has  a  distinguished  advi¬ 
sory  council  consisting  of  thirty-sLx  scholars  and 
practitioners  from  a  variety  of  countries. 

Because  the  commission  is  an  interna¬ 
tional,  not  an  American,  resource,  there  are  bur¬ 
geoning  relationships  with  international  part¬ 
ners,  especially  reflected  in  a  series  of  regional 
forums  in  different  parts  of  the  world  with 
regional  partner  institutions.  These  meetings 
have  several  purposes:  to  stimulate  thinking 
worldwide  about  the  prevention  approach;  to 
examine  regional  conflicts  and  regional  solutions 
that  may  be  widely  applicable  elsewhere;  and  to 
illuminate  the  agenda  of  the  commission  for  a 
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broad  international  audience. 

We  are  taking  a  long-term  view  of  violent 
conflicts  likely  to  emerge  in  the  world,  assessing 
the  functional  requirements  of  a  system  for  pre¬ 
venting  mass  violence  and  considering  ways  in 
which  such  a  system  could  be  implemented.  A 
body  of  knowledge  that  is  put  into  action  by 
trained  and  experienced  practitioners  striving  to 
prevent  mass  violence  could  improve  the  lives  of 
millions  in  the  same  way  that  medical  knowledge 
and  public  health  practice  prevent  diseases  that 
have  previously  caused  terrible  epidemics. 

Prevention  is  best  thought  of  not  only  as 
avoiding  undesirable  circumstances,  but  also  as 
creating  preferred  alternatives.  In  the  long  run, 
we  can  be  most  successful  in  preventing  eth¬ 
nic,  religious,  and  international  wars  by  not  only 
focusing  on  ways  to  avert  direct  confrontation 
between  hostile  groups  but  also  by  promoting 
democracy,  market  reform,  and  the  creation  of 
civil  institutions  that  protect  human  rights. 

The  commission  is  producing  a  series  of 
reports,  background  papers,  and  other  materi¬ 
als,  culminating  in  a  final  report  to  be  dissem¬ 
inated  worldwide  in  November  1997.  The  report 
will  serve  as  a  guide  to  preventive  policies  and 
actions  at  national  and  international  levels. 
Afterwards  there  will  be  a  two-year  follow-up 
period  for  further  dissemination  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  recommendations  will  consider 
many  elements  of  the  international  commu¬ 
nity,  among  them  the  democracies,  the  United 
Nations,  regional  organizations,  the  business 
community,  the  global  scientific  community, 
educational  and  religious  organizations,  the 
media,  and  nongovernmental  organizations 
concerned  with  conflict.  Only  with  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  these  groups  can  we  approach 
the  vision  of  an  international  system  for  pre¬ 
venting  deadly  conflict.  All  must  come  to  see  that 
an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  megaton  of 
palliation  later. 


STRENGTHENING  DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  FORMER 
SOVIET  UNION  AND  ELSEWHERE 

In  a  world  full  of  ethnocentrism,  prejudice,  and 
violent  conflict,  there  is  a  vital  need  for  core 
democratic  values  to  resolve  ethnic  and  religious 
conflicts  and  to  prevent  their  escalation  to  vio¬ 
lence.  Although  the  history  of  each  region  has 
left  a  distinctive  legacy  of  cultures,  languages,  and 
religions,  fundamental  democratic  principles 
applied  in  ways  that  fit  indigenous  circumstances 
can  be  useful  to  all. 

The  Corporation  has  supported  efforts  that 
have  assisted  in  the  development  of  effective 
democratic  institutions  in  the  former  communist 
world,  not  only  for  their  own  sake,  but  because 
a  society  that  is  open  and  responsible  to  its  own 
citizens  is  more  likely  to  be  a  trustworthy  part¬ 
ner  in  cooperative  security  efforts,  since  that 
openness  makes  its  intentions  more  discernible 
and  any  dangerous  recidivist  tendencies  more 
detectable. 

The  Strengthening  Democratic  Institutions 
project,  based  at  Harvard  University’s  John  F. 
Kennedy  School  of  Government  and  led  by 
Graham  T.  Allison,  has  been  a  dynamic  and  valu¬ 
able  source  of  practical  advice  for  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  building  democratic  institutions  in 
Russia,  both  in  the  central  government  and  in 
some  of  the  more  progressive  regions.  Its  ori¬ 
gins  go  back  to  the  early  Gorbachev  era  and  its 
relationships  then  with  emerging  democratic 
reformers  who  are  today  among  the  most 
respected  leaders  of  Russian  society. 

There  is  little  precedent  for  well-organized 
international  efforts  to  help  substantially  with 
this  process  of  democratization,  yet  experience 
suggests  that  it  is  not  impossible.  If  democracy 
is  perceived  as  an  optional  preoccupation  of  self- 
righteous  democratizers  —  or  even  as  an  intru¬ 
sive  activity  of  sugar-coated  neoimperialists  — 
then  all  this  is  much  ado  about  nothing.  But  if 
democracy  is  viewed  as  a  powerful  and  con- 
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structive  mechanism  for  resolving  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  ongoing  conflicts  of  our  highly  contentious 
human  species,  then  the  challenge  becomes  vital 
and  the  opportunity  precious. 

Strengthening  American 
Democracy 

American  democracy  began  not  only  with 
a  revolutionary  war,  but  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  some  revolutionary  concepts  such 
as  inalienable  rights  and  the  consent  of 
the  governed.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  this 
very  large  and  complicated  democracy  has  been 
evolving.  It  is  now  in  the  midst  of  adapting  to 
drastic  technological,  economic,  and  social 
changes.  Fundamental  to  its  success  historically 
has  been  the  capacity  of  American  institutions 
to  preserve  and  implement  a  set  of  core  demo¬ 
cratic  values. 

Carnegie  Corporation’s  grantmaking  over 
the  past  fourteen  years  has  sought  to  strengthen 
these  values  and  institutions  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
There  have  been  manifestations  of  this  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  program,  such  as  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  public  education  system.  Most  of 
this  work,  however,  has  gone  on  in  the  Special 
Projects  program  chaired  by  Barbara  D.  Finberg, 
which  has  largely  focused  on  efforts  to  enhance 
participation  in  elections;  campaign  finance 
reform;  congressional  reform;  the  role  of  uni¬ 
versities  in  tackling  serious  social  problems;  and 
the  relationship  between  democracy  and  the 
media. 

CARNEGIE  COMMISSION  ON  SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY,  AND  GOVERNMENT 

One  major  thrust  of  the  Special  Projects  program 
between  1988  and  1993  was  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  cochaired  by  Joshua  Lederberg  and  William 
T.  Golden,  with  David  Z.  Robinson  as  executive 


director  and  commission  member.  Its  main  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  seek  ways  in  which  government  in 
the  United  States  can  encourage  and  use  the 
contributions  of  the  national  scientific  commu¬ 
nity.  The  nation  needs  effective  mechanisms, 
both  governmental  and  nongovernmental,  for 
analyzing  thoroughly  and  objectively  what  sci¬ 
ence  can  do  for  society  and  how  society  can 
make  sure  that  scientific  and  technological  capa¬ 
bilities  are  humanely  used. 

In  approving  the  commission,  the 
Corporation’s  board  recognized  that  our  future 
depends  heavily  on  science  and  technology  and 
that  the  government  must  systematically  take 
into  account  science  and  technology  in  its  deci¬ 
sion-making  processes.  Therefore,  the  commis¬ 
sion  scrutinized  fundamental  patterns  of  orga¬ 
nization  and  institutional  arrangements  of  both 
federal  and  state  governments,  asking  whether 
they  were  adequate  to  this  task  and,  if  not,  how 
they  might  be  strengthened.  Its  work  has  had  con¬ 
tinuing  reverberations  in  the  executive  branch, 
the  Congress,  and  the  judiciary  as  well  as  state 
governments.  The  recommendations  of  one  of 
its  reports  led  directly  to  a  fundamental  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  White  House  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  apparatus  under  President  Bush. 

ADAPTING  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY  TO  WORLD 
TRANSFORMATION 

The  power  of  technological  advance  and  global 
economic  integration  to  change  social  conditions 
is  a  critical  issue  for  the  democracy  agenda.  The 
economic  and  social  changes  fostered  by  the 
global  spread  of  information  and  telecommuni¬ 
cations  —  combined  with  advances  in  research 
and  development  on  space,  energy,  materials, 
and  biotechnology  —  are  likely  to  be  profound 
and  pervasive.  These  problems  have  been  stud¬ 
ied  by  the  National  Academy  of  Engineering 
under  the  leadership  of  its  former  president, 
Robert  M.  White. 
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Historically,  adjustments  to  technological 
advances  over  long  periods  have  resulted  in  social 
and  economic  transformations  on  a  vast  scale. 
This  is  especially  likely  when  fundamental  new 
technologies  are  unfolding  across  the  entire  fron¬ 
tier  of  scientific  and  engineering  research  and 
are  undergoing  rapid  dissemination  throughout 
the  world.  The  impacts  over  the  long  term  have 
generally  been  positive.  Along  the  way,  how¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  massive  dislocations.  In  this 
context,  it  is  worth  recalling  the  severe  disrup¬ 
tions  of  the  industrial  revolution  that  had  much 
to  do  with  the  emergence  of  communism,  fascism, 
and  the  Nazi  catastrophe. 

New  worldwide  opportunities  have  brought 
with  them  profound  stresses  that  will  affect 
human  development  in  ways  hard  to  foresee. 
This  is  an  urgent  subject  for  monitoring,  assess¬ 
ment,  research,  and  public  education  and  one 
that  is  highly  relevant  to  the  democracy  agenda 
of  the  early  twenty-first  century.  An  important 
question  is  how  to  understand  the  relationship 
of  personal  economic  insecurity  and  the  public’s 
increasing  distrust  of  government  as  well  as 
declining  civic  participation. 

Ray  Marshall,  former  U.S.  secretary  of 
labor,  now  a  professor  of  economics  and  public 
affairs  at  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  School  of  Public 
Affairs,  University  of  Texas,  is  leading  a  multi¬ 
faceted  examination  of  the  factual  and  analyti¬ 
cal  bases  for  policies  that  can  adapt  to  trans¬ 
forming  changes.  A  question  being  addressed  is 
whether  serious  social  problems  are  caused  or 
exacerbated  by  some  fundamental  economic 
trends:  dislocations  associated  with  technology, 
especially  information  technology;  demographic 
and  labor  market  shifts;  and  the  intensification 
of  competition  facilitated  by  information  and 
transportation  technology  that  makes  markets 

more  global  in  scope. 

In  our  time,  the  effectiveness  of  the  poli¬ 
cies,  institutions,  and  economic  arrangements 


that  helped  the  United  States  have  the  longest 
span  of  broadly  shared  prosperity  in  history  from 
the  late  1 930s  until  the  early  1970s  has  eroded. 
During  this  period,  Americans  with  limited  lev¬ 
els  of  formal  education  who  were  willing  to  work 
hard  could  earn  middle-class  incomes  and  acquire 
the  financial  means  to  provide  more  education 
and  the  promise  of  a  better  future  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Especially  during  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
families  could  be  supported  by  only  one  wage 
earner,  and  most  mothers  could  stay  home  with 
their  children  if  they  wished. 

Enumerating  the  achievements  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  President  Clinton  in  his  1997  inaugural 
address  said,  “Along  the  way,  Americans  pro¬ 
duced  the  great  middle  class  and  security  in  old 
age,  built  unrivaled  centers  of  learning  and  opened 
public  schools  to  all,  split  the  atom  and  explored 
the  heavens,  invented  the  computer  and  the 
microchip,  and  deepened  the  wellspring  of  jus¬ 
tice  by  making  a  revolution  in  civil  rights  for 
African  Americans  and  all  minorities  and  extend¬ 
ing  the  circle  of  citizenship,  opportunity,  and  dig¬ 
nity  to  women.” 

But  the  frustrations  and  uncertainties  of  a 
complex,  rapidly  changing  world  can  trigger 
scapegoating  of  highly  visible  groups  like  minori¬ 
ties,  immigrants,  and  government  officials,  who 
have  become  targets  of  irrational,  hateful,  or 
extremist  responses.  These  challenges  have  seri¬ 
ous  implications  for  democratic  societies  through¬ 
out  the  world.  It  is  crucial  to  seek  factual  and 
analytical  bases  for  policies  and  practices  that 
could  help  us  to  cope  with  such  problems  and 
take  advantage  of  the  immense,  emerging  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  an  equitable  way. 

The  concepts  of  governance  appropriate  to 
the  mid-twentieth  century  have  not  been  easily 
adapted  to  the  information  economy  of  the  late 
twentieth.  On  topic  after  topic,  old  notions  of 
governance  are  challenged.  Political  orientations 
are  evolving,  often  in  ways  that  transcend  the 
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traditional  boundaries  of  the  nation-state.  The 
internationalization  of  information,  capital,  and 
labor  creates  new  questions  about  public  action. 

A  popular  perception  today  holds  that  gov¬ 
ernment  is  somewhere  between  inept  and  evil. 
Are  there  some  minimal,  essential  functions  that 
government  must  perform  —  functions  about 
which  there  is  broad  agreement?  On  the  one 
hand,  pragmatism  identifies  and  takes  for  granted 
minimum  essential  functions  of  government  and 
provides  a  basis  for  action  when  people  feel  spe¬ 
cific  pains.  On  the  other  hand,  a  historically 
ingrained  skepticism  about  concentrations  of 
power  lead  people  to  view  government  as  a  threat, 
perhaps  a  necessary  evil.  Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr.,  dean 
of  Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School 
of  Government,  with  a  group  of  colleagues  is 
rethinking  democratic  governance  in  light  of  the 
public’s  apparent  loss  of  confidence  in  govern¬ 
ment  in  many  countries. 

The  Harvard  project  is  addressing  hard 
questions:  What  is  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
governments  now?  What  will  citizenship  mean 
in  the  twenty-first  century?  How  should  a  gov¬ 
ernment  try  to  balance  social  and  economic  power 
in  an  age  in  which  private  labor  is  less  organized 
and  corporate  power  reaches  new  heights?  What 
can  governments  do,  or  not  do,  better  than  for- 
profit  and  nonprofit  private  organizations?  Where 
government  does  have  a  crucial  role  in  provid¬ 
ing  public  goods  or  protecting  individual  rights, 
what  kind  of  involvement  is  most  appropriate? 
How  should  power  be  distributed  among  the  lev¬ 
els  of  government  as  federalism  is  reevaluated? 

The  drastic  changes  under  way  also  raise 
educational  questions  that  we  have  addressed 
in  other  contexts:  Given  the  rapidity  of  sociotech- 
nical  change,  how  can  lifelong  learning  become 
a  reality  so  that  people  can  adjust  their  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  to  new  circumstances?  As  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  more  than  ever  try  to  hit  a 
moving  target  as  they  prepare  people  for  unpre¬ 


dictable  circumstances,  how  can  they  prepare 
others  for  change  itself?  How  can  the  talent  pool 
be  enlarged  so  that  promising  people  can  pursue 
technically  challenging  careers,  regardless  of 
their  socioeconomic  background?  How  does  one 
achieve  an  informed  worldwide  perspective  in 
an  era  of  profound  interdependence? 

The  building  of  democratic  institutions  is 
certainly  a  crucial,  albeit  complicated  and  frus- 
tratingly  slow,  component  of  helping  people  live 
together  peacefully  over  the  long  term. 

Strengthening  Human  Resources 
in  Developing  Countries 

Avery  large  and  important  part  of  the  world 
has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 
Carnegie  Corporation’s  work:  develop¬ 
ing  countries,  primarily  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  This  program  is  chaired  by  Patricia  L. 
Rosenfield.  The  plight  of  some  African  nations 
illustrates  the  astonishing  paradox  of  the  times, 
in  which  truly  unprecedented  opportunities  exist 
side  by  side  with  massive  suffering  and  wide¬ 
spread  jeopardy  to  survival.  If  developing  coun¬ 
tries  were  to  slide  down  a  slope  of  degradation, 
they  could  become  an  incubator  for  infectious 
diseases  and  for  hatred,  violence,  and  terrorism 
as  well  as  a  source  of  accelerating  environmen¬ 
tal  damage  and  massive  refugee  flows.  So,  cre¬ 
ative  intervention  to  foster  constructive  devel¬ 
opment  of  poor  countries  is  a  matter  not  only  of 
decent  humanitarian  values  but  of  enlightened 
self-interest  for  the  entire  world. 

Human  resources  are  central  to  the  task  of 
upgrading  development  opportunities  every¬ 
where.  To  strengthen  human  resources  in  poor 
nations,  children  and  families  must  have  a  decent 
start.  This  means  preventive  health  care,  basic 
education,  families  of  affordable  size,  and  ade¬ 
quate  nutrition.  It  is  essential  that  the  sciences 
and  technological  innovation  be  brought  to  bear 
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on  ways  to  meet  these  fundamental  require¬ 
ments.  Altogether,  the  essential  ingredients  for 
development  center  around  knowledge,  skill,  and 
freedom.  Knowledge  is  mainly  generated  by 
research  and  development;  skills  are  mainly  gen¬ 
erated  by  education  and  training;  freedom  is 
mainly  generated  by  democratic  institutions. 

Recognizing  the  immense  power  of  science 
and  technology  to  foster  social  and  economic 
development,  the  Corporation  has  sought  to 
strengthen  national  capacity  for  formulating  sci¬ 
ence,  technology,  and  health  policies  linked  with 
economic  policies.  Early  on,  we  recognized  that 
a  major  impediment  to  reaching  this  goal  was 
the  isolation  of  African  scientists.  We  focused 
first  on  building  networks  of  African  scientists  and 
scholars  with  their  peers  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  Working  with  U.S. -based  institutions 
such  as  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  along  with  African  uni¬ 
versities  and  regional  organizations,  the 
Corporation  has  fostered  the  use  of  electronic 
communications  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  a  mutual-aid  ethic  within  the  scien¬ 
tific  community. 

Rapid  political  change  is  another  force 
transforming  the  continent.  Spurred  on  by  South 
Africa  as  well  as  by  events  in  eastern  Europe 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  demand  for 
democratic  governance  and  participatory  soci¬ 
eties  has  permeated  Africa.  In  the  early  1980s, 
the  Corporation  sought  to  build  the  field  of  pub¬ 
lic  interest  law  in  South  Africa,  a  key  element  in 
the  political  transformation  there.  More  recently, 
we  have  tried  to  clarify  the  requisite  conditions 
for  sustaining  Africa’s  emerging  democracies  and 
to  encourage  democratic  reformers.  In  the  United 
States,  we  have  aimed  to  enhance  public  under¬ 
standing  of  progressive  changes  in  Africa  and 
the  importance  of  constructive  policies  toward 
the  continent. 


Much  of  this  approach  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  was  embodied  in  a  report  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  task  force  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Science,  Technology,  and  Government,  led  by 
President  jimmy  Carter,  called  Partnershipsfor 
Global  Development  (1992).  Similarly,  the  work 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  has  been  valuable  in  international 
health. 

THE  SECOND  INQUIRY  INTO  POVERTY  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 
Let  me  now  turn  to  the  extraordinary  experience 
of  the  Second  Carnegie  Inquiry  into  Poverty  and 
Development  in  Southern  Africa,  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  study  initiated  by  the  Corporation  in  1981. 
Based  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town,  it  was 
directed  by  Francis  Wilson,  a  distinguished  labor 
economist.  He  was  later  joined  by  Mamphela 
Ramphele  when  the  government  lifted  her  ban¬ 
ishment  to  a  remote  area.  In  1996  she  became 
the  vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cape 
Town  —  certainly  a  dramatic  turn  of  events. 

The  inquiry  drew  upon  the  knowledge  and 
research  of  a  network  of  scholars  and  profes¬ 
sional  persons  in  law,  medicine,  economics,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  other  fields  throughout  the  country,  as 
well  as  community  leaders,  teachers,  and  social 
workers  with  firsthand  knowledge  of  poverty 
and  the  process  of  impoverishment  at  the  local 
level.  The  operation  sought  the  widest  possible 
participation  from  all  sectors  and  races  in  south¬ 
ern  African  life.  Twenty  universities  in  the  region 
participated  in  the  study.  It  was  a  rare  opportunity 
for  research  training  and  leadership  development 
among  black  Africans.  Its  practical  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  widely  disseminated  and  influential  in 
South  Africa  and  the  United  States. 

The  Second  Inquiry  was  the  most  exhaus¬ 
tive  survey  of  the  causes,  consequences,  and 
remedies  for  poverty  in  southern  Africa  since  the 
Carnegie  study  of  poverty  among  whites  carried 
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out  fifty  years  earlier.  The  earlier  study,  popularly 
known  as  the  Carnegie  Poor  White  Study,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stimulating  actions  that  helped  the 
Afrikaner  poor  overcome  their  conditions  and 
become  part  of  mainstream  South  African  soci¬ 
ety.  Ironically,  by  the  time  of  the  Second  Carnegie 
Inquiry,  the  Afrikaners,  no  longer  a  marginalized 
group,  had  become  affluent,  dominant  — and 
repressive. 

The  inquiry  was  not  confined  to  the  study 
of  the  people  of  any  one  race  classification  in 
South  Africa,  although  poverty  in  the  1 980s  was 
endured  almost  entirely  by  nonwhite  Africans. 
Poverty  was  studied  in  relationship  to  land  use, 
law,  food  and  nutrition,  health  care,  education 
and  training,  transport,  housing,  social  welfare, 
and  other  quality-of-life  indicators.  It  was  also 
studied  for  its  effects  upon  families,  migrant 
workers,  women,  children,  and  the  elderly. 
Overshadowing  all  else  was  the  impact  of 
apartheid. 

In  my  view,  poverty  is  partly  a  matter  of 
income  and  partly  a  matter  of  human  dignity. 
It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  very  low  income  but  to 
be  treated  with  respect  by  your  compatriots;  it 
is  quite  another  matter  to  have  a  very  low  income 
and  to  be  harshly  depreciated  by  more  power¬ 
ful  compatriots.  Let  us  speak,  then,  of  human 
impoverishment:  low  income  plus  harsh  disre¬ 
spect.  This  condition  jeopardizes  survival  in  the 
most  fundamental  terms.  It  drastically  increases 
infant  mortality,  increases  the  burden  of  illness 
in  many  ways,  and  shortens  life  expectancy. 
But  it  does  even  more.  It  gravely  jeopardizes 
fundamental  human  attachments  to  family, 
friends,  home,  and  community;  it  undermines 
self-respect  and  a  sense  of  belonging;  it  makes 
life  profoundly  unpredictable  and  insecure;  it 
erodes  hope  for  future  improvement  and  the 
sense  of  worth  as  a  human  being.  This  was  the 
impact  of  apartheid. 

South  Africa  remains  important  because  it 


carries  to  the  nth  power  a  set  of  issues  that  res¬ 
onate  with  similar  issues  elsewhere:  prejudice 
and  ethnocentrism,  emotionally  charged  but  rel¬ 
atively  nonviolent  efforts  at  democratic  reform, 
and  a  valiant  experiment  in  political  and  racial 
reconciliation.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  world  will 
learn  a  lot  from  South  Africa  in  the  next  few 
decades  about  ways  of  dealing  with  the  most 
intense  human  predicaments. 

PROMOTING  WOMEN’S  HEALTH,  EDUCATION, 
AND  LEADERSHIP  IN  AFRICA 

The  release  of  Nelson  Mandela  on  February  2, 
1990,  and  the  dissolution  of  apartheid  laws  set 
South  Africa  on  its  course  toward  nonracial 
democracy  and  roughly  corresponded  with  the 
closing  of  the  Carnegie  Inquiry.  The  Corporation 
then  turned  its  attention  to  the  equally  pervasive 
issue  of  the  unequal  status  of  women  through¬ 
out  South  African  society,  seeking  to  improve 
women’s  rights,  health,  and  organizational  capac¬ 
ity.  Working  jointly  with  local  and  external 
donors,  the  foundation  has  helped  to  build  a 
community  of  scholars,  practitioners,  and  orga¬ 
nizations  dedicated  to  women’s  issues  and  cre¬ 
ate  a  cadre  of  effective  women  leaders,  many  of 
whom  were  elected  to  parliament  in  April  1 994. 
Currently,  25  percent  of  the  representatives  in 
South  Africa’s  parliament  are  women  —  the  sec¬ 
ond  highest  level  of  women’s  parliamentary  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  world. 

These  grants  have  led  to  intensified  sup¬ 
port  for  activities  enhancing  women’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  life  of 
other  African  countries.  Upgrading  the  status  of 
women  in  these  countries  can  have  powerful 
benefits  for  economic  development,  public  health, 
and  the  restraint  of  population  growth  as  well  as 
social  equity. 

Over  nearly  a  decade,  the  Corporation  also 
supported  an  excellent  collaborative  network  of 
West  African  and  American  universities  using 
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operational  research  to  address  the  grave  prob¬ 
lem  of  maternal  mortality  and  promote  collabo¬ 
ration  among  physicians,  nurses,  and  health 
workers  at  the  local  level  in  providing  emergency 
obstetric  care  so  necessary  for  saving  lives  — 
often  those  of  both  the  mother  and  the  child. 
This  international  university  cooperation  is  a 
useful  model  for  other  problems. 

Learning  to  Live  Together 

The  human  species  seems  to  have  a  virtu¬ 
oso  capacity  for  making  harsh  distinctions 
between  groups  and  for  justifying  violence 
on  whatever  scale  the  technology  of  the 
time  permits.  Moreover,  fanatical  behavior  has 
a  dangerous  way  of  recurring  across  time  and 
locations.  Such  behavior  is  old.  What  is  histori¬ 
cally  new  and  very  threatening  is  the  destructive 
power  of  our  weaponry  and  its  ongoing  world¬ 
wide  spread.  Also  new  is  the  technology  that 
permits  rapid,  vivid,  widely  broadcast  justifica¬ 
tions  for  violence.  This  is  what  will  make  the 
world  of  the  next  century  so  dangerous.  In  such 
a  world,  human  conflict  is  a  subject  that  deserves 
the  most  careful  and  searching  inquiry.  It  is  a 
subject  par  excellence  for  scientific  and  public 
understanding. 

FOSTERING  INTERGROUP  UNDERSTANDING 

During  the  past  few  decades,  valuable  insights 
about  these  matters  have  emerged  from  research 
on  intergroup  behavior.  Behavioral  scientists 
have  illuminated  the  truly  pervasive  human 
propensity  to  distinguish  between  in-groups  and 
out-groups.  The  flow  of  evidence  is  impressive 
in  both  field  studies  and  in  experimental  research. 
Overall,  human  beings  find  it  exceedingly  easy 
to  learn  and  stimulate  a  strong  sense  of  “my 
people.”  This  easily  learned  response  may  well 
have  had  adaptive  functions  in  human  evolu¬ 
tion  over  a  very  long  period,  but  now  it  is  very 


dangerous. 

Can  human  groups  achieve  internal  cohe¬ 
sion,  self-respect,  and  adaptive  efficacy  without 
promoting  hatred  and  violence?  The  answer  is 
not  obvious.  Even  though  in-group/out-group 
distinctions  are  ubiquitous  in  human  societies, 
including  our  own,  and  even  though  they  are 
deeply  ingrained  as  a  part  of  our  ancient  legacy, 
the  immense  adaptive  capacities  of  the  human 
species  should  make  it  possible  for  us  to  learn  to 
minimize  harsh  and  hateful  distinctions  in  the 
future.  Much  of  the  Corporation’s  work  addresses 
ways  to  fulfill  this  potential.  This  brings  me  to  a 
point  of  linkage  between  Andrew  Carnegie’s  two 
great  agendas:  peace  and  education. 

There  is  an  extensive  body  of  research  on 
intergroup  contact  that  bears  on  this  linkage. 
Much  depends  on  whether  contact  between 
strange  or  adversarial  groups  occurs  under  favor¬ 
able  conditions.  If  there  is  an  aura  of  mutual  sus¬ 
picion,  if  the  parties  are  highly  competitive,  if 
they  are  not  supported  by  relevant  authorities, 
or  if  contact  occurs  on  the  basis  of  very  unequal 
status,  then  it  is  not  likely  to  be  helpful,  what¬ 
ever  the  amount  of  exposure.  Contact  under  unfa¬ 
vorable  conditions  can  stir  up  old  tensions  and 
reinforce  stereotypes.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  friendly  contact  in  the  context  of  equal  status, 
especially  if  such  contact  is  supported  by  relevant 
authorities,  and  if  the  contact  is  embedded  in 
cooperative  activity  and  fostered  by  a  mutual-aid 
ethic,  then  there  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  positive 
outcome.  Under  these  conditions,  the  more  con¬ 
tact  the  better  —  leading  to  improved  attitudes 
and  constructive  patters  of  interaction  between 
groups  that  were  previously  hostile. 

Some  experiments  have  demonstrated  the 
power  of  shared,  highly  valued,  superordinate 
goals  that  can  only  be  achieved  by  cooperative 
effort.  Such  goals  can  override  the  differences 
that  people  bring  to  a  situation  and  often  have 
a  powerful,  unifying  effect.  The  effects  are  par- 
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ticularly  strong  when  there  are  tangibly  suc¬ 
cessful  outcomes  of  cooperation  —  for  example, 
clear  rewards  for  cooperative  learning.  These 
findings  have  important  implications  for  child- 
rearing  and  education. 

Pivotal  institutions  such  as  the  family, 
schools,  community-based  organizations,  and 
the  media  have  the  power  to  shape  attitudes  and 
skills  toward  decent  human  relations  or  toward 
hatred  and  violence.  They  can  make  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  findings  from  research  on  intergroup 
relations  and  conflict  resolution.  Education  every¬ 
where  can  convey  an  accurate  concept  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  highly  interdependent,  worldwide  species  — 
a  vast  extended  family  that  shares  fundamental 
human  similarities  and  a  fragile  planet.  The  give- 
and-take  fostered  within  groups  can  be  extended 
far  beyond  childhood  toward  relations  between 
adults  and  into  larger  units  of  organization,  even 
including  international  relations. 

Ethnic  prejudice  and  hatred  exist  all  over 
the  world  and  are  an  ancient  part  of  the  human 
legacy.  But  there  are  also  stunning  examples  of 
tolerance,  cooperation,  and  friendship  between 
different  groups.  What  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  outcome  can  go  one  way  or  another? 
If  we  could  understand  such  questions  better, 
perhaps  we  could  learn  to  tilt  the  balance  toward 
cultures  of  peace. 

Efforts  by  schools,  community  organiza¬ 
tions,  religious  institutions,  and  others  to  improve 
relations  among  diverse  youth  in  the  United  States 
require  a  solid  knowledge  base  from  research. 
In  1996  the  Corporation  undertook  a  research 
initiative  on  intergroup  relations  among  young 
people.  Grants  were  made  to  sixteen  institutions 
for  studies  to  deepen  knowledge  of  the  sources 
and  dynamics  of  racial  and  ethnic  prejudice  and 
to  identify  approaches  that  foster  intergroup 
understanding.  Mainly  school  based,  these  stud¬ 
ies  are  using  different  methods  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  on  existing  intergroup  relations  among 


elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  students. 
They  will  shed  light  on  ways  in  which  young 
people  seek  to  reduce  intergroup  tensions  and 
otherwise  cope  with  overt  expressions  of  ethnic, 
cultural,  or  religious  intolerance  among  their 
peers.  Some  research  will  try  new  kinds  of  exper¬ 
imental  interventions  to  improve  the  school  cli¬ 
mate  for  group  interaction.  Other  studies  are 
attempting  to  find  out  which  practices  within 
schools  can  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  and  positive  relations  among  peers  as 
well  as  between  students  and  teachers,  in  which 
all  children  can  learn  well. 

In  the  twenty-first  century,  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  in  child  development  to  put  deliberate, 
explicit  emphasis  on  developing  prosocial  ori¬ 
entations  and  a  sense  of  worth  based  not  on 
depreciation  of  others  but  rather  on  the  con¬ 
structive  attributes  of  oneself  and  others.  In 
counteracting  our  ancient  tendencies  toward 
ethnocentrism  and  prejudice,  we  will  need  to 
foster  reliable  human  attachment,  positive  rec¬ 
iprocity,  friendly  intergroup  relations,  a  mutual- 
aid  ethic,  and  an  awareness  of  superordinate 
goals.  The  unfulfilled  potential  of  the  media 
could  be  helpful  in  improving  intergroup  rela¬ 
tions,  as  the  Corporation-funded  children’s  tele¬ 
vision  program,  Sesame  Street ,  has  shown. 

On  the  international  level,  we  must  seek 
ways  to  expand  favorable  contact  between  peo¬ 
ple  from  different  groups  and  nations.  Some 
measure  of  comprehension  of  a  strange  culture 
is  vital.  Educational,  cultural,  and  scientific 
exchanges  can  be  helpful.  At  a  deeper  level,  joint 
projects  involving  sustained  cooperation  can  pro¬ 
vide,  if  only  on  a  small  scale,  an  experience  of 
working  together  toward  a  superordinate  goal. 
There  are  many  ways  to  break  down  antago¬ 
nisms  between  groups  or,  preferably,  prevent 
them  from  arising  in  the  first  place.  But  human 
societies  have  been  remarkably  inattentive  to 
these  possibilities. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  a  deep  sense  of 
belonging  in  groups  that  cut  across  ethnic  or 
national  lines  may  serve  to  bridge  different  groups 
and  help  us  move  toward  a  wider  sense  of  social 
identity.  Building  such  bridges  will  need  many 
people  interacting  across  traditional  barriers  on 
a  basis  of  mutual  respect.  Nothing  in  our  history 
as  a  species  has  built  into  the  human  organism 
a  readiness  for  such  a  wider  sense  of  personal 
identity  beyond  the  primary  group.  Yet  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  engender  it,  and  it  will  be  necessary  in 
the  next  century  to  do  so  on  a  broader  scale  than 
ever  before. 

As  our  children  and  their  children  learn 
about  the  horrifying  mass  violence  that  human 
beings  have  committed  against  each  other 
throughout  the  ages,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  millennium,  the 
communities  of  the  world  will  have  planted  seeds 
of  cooperation  and  reconciliation  that  will  grow 
into  a  system  in  which  mass  violence  becomes 
increasingly  rare,  or  even  —  dare  I  say  it  —  some 
day  nonexistent.  Perhaps  Carnegie  Corporation, 
however  dimly,  through  its  programs  will  have 
contributed  in  some  small  way  to  such  a  pre¬ 
cious  legacy  for  future  generations. 

Concluding  Comment 

There  is  no  way  I  can  adequately  express 
my  gratitude  for  the  opportunity  to  lead 
Carnegie  Corporation’s  efforts  during  these 
fourteen  years  and  the  depth  of  my  respect 
for  this  institution.  By  the  same  token,  I  relish 
the  opportunity  of  passing  the  baton  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  successor,  Vartan  Gregorian,  and  pur¬ 
suing  my  substantive  work  with  enthusiasm. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  witness  and 
take  part  in  events  that  offer  an  extraordinary 
basis  for  hope:  the  end  of  the  cold  war;  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  apartheid  to  democracy;  the  world¬ 
wide  emergence  of  democracy;  the  enhancement 


of  opportunities  for  women;  and  the  most  far- 
reaching  advances  in  science  and  technology  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  There  are  massive  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  faced:  hatred  and  violence;  poverty  and 
despair;  abuse  and  neglect  of  children;  the  plight 
of  developing  countries;  environmental  degra¬ 
dation;  and  more.  Yet  the  dramatic  advances  of 
the  past  decade  give  us  reason  to  believe  that 
these  problems  are  not  beyond  human  ingenu¬ 
ity  to  solve.  I  fervently  hope  that  the  creative 
work  of  Carnegie  Corporation’s  “extended  fam¬ 
ily”  has  contributed  to  a  better  human  future  — 
and  will  contribute  even  more  in  the  next  century. 


Notes 

1  The  foundations  dedicated  to  peace  are  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  (1903),  the  Hero  Fund  (1904),  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  (1910), 
and  the  Church  Peace  Union  (1914). 

2  The  peace  palaces  are  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  the 
Hague,  the  Pan  American  Union  Building,  and  the 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice  (Cartago,  Costa  Rica) . 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


The  Corporation,  whose  mandate  is 
to  promote  “the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  under¬ 
standing,”  is  the  only  agency  created 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  as  a  grant¬ 
making  foundation.  Awards  are 
made  for  projects  that  are  broadly 
educational  in  nature  though  not  limited  to  the 
formal  education  system  or 
to  educational  institutions. 

The  foundation’s  policy  is  to 
select  a  few  areas  in  which 
to  concentrate  its  grants  over 
a  period  of  years.  There  are 
now  three  major  areas:  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Healthy  Devel¬ 
opment  oj  Children  and 
Youth ,  Preventing  Deadly 
Conflict ,  and  Strengthening 
Human  Resources  in  Devel¬ 
oping  Countries.  A  fourth, 

Special  Projects,  comprises 
grants  that  do  not  fit  eas¬ 
ily  into  these  categories. 

Descriptions  of  each  program  area  and  sup¬ 
ported  projects  appear  on  pp.  39  through  159. 
Grants  of  $25,000  or  less  are  noted  starting  on  pp. 
73,  100,  132,  and  158.  A  list  of  selected  publica¬ 
tions  and  nonprint  materials  resulting  from  grants 
and  appropriations  may  be  found  on  pp.  1 60-1 65. 

During  1995-96,  the  Corporation  made 
335  grants  and  eight  appropriations,  seven  of 
them  for  projects  administered  by  the  officers, 


totaling  $58,997,059.  Seventy-eight  grants  were 
made  to  forty-one  colleges  and  universities;  255 
grants  were  made  to  207  other  institutions  and 
two  individuals.  Of  the  eight  appropriations,  five 
were  for  current  programs  of  the  Corporation: 

The  Starting  Points  State  and  Community 
Partnerships for  Young  Children  Initiative  sup¬ 
ports  state  and  local  efforts  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  Task  Force  on 
Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Young  Children  (1991-93). 

The  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Task  Force  on 
Learning  in  the  Primary 
Grades,  which  outlined  a 
comprehensive  develop¬ 
mental  and  educational 
strategy  for  schoolchildren, 
was  released  in  1996. 

The  Middle  Grade 
School  State  Policy  Initia¬ 
tive  makes  grants  to  states 
to  promote  school  reforms  to  foster  the  education 
and  healthy  development  of  young  adolescents. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Preventing 
Deadly  Conflict  is  advancing  new  ideas  toward 
preventing  and  resolving  deadly  strife. 

The  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Science,  Technology,  and  Government  (1 988-93), 
which  recommended  improvements  in  govern¬ 
ments’  use  of  science  and  technology  advances 
in  their  operations,  continue  to  be  disseminated. 
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Education  and  Healthy  Development 
of  Children  and  Youth 


Recent  research  has  shown  that  the  educa¬ 
tional  performance  of  students  in  the  United 
States  is  still  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
nation’s  demand  for  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  graduates  who  are  well  grounded  in  reading, 
writing,  science,  and  mathematics.  The  greatest  need 
is  for  the  improved  education  of  disadvantaged 
minority  students,  who  constitute  a  growing  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  student  body  in  urban  schools. 

In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  these  challenges, 
the  Corporation’s  program,  Education  and  Healthy 
Development  of  Children  and  Youth,  has  focused 
on  two  crucial  periods  in  the  life  cycle.  These  are 
early  childhood,  beginning  with  the  prenatal  period, 
when  the  biological,  emotional,  and  intellectual 
underpinnings  of  long-term  healthy  development 
and  educational  success  are  established,  and  the 
years  from  ten  to  fifteen,  when  many  young  peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  engage  in  risk-taking  behavior  and 
move  toward  dropping  out  of  school. 

The  Corporation’s  focus  in  early  childhood 
and  early  grades  is  on  efforts  to  strengthen  fam¬ 
ilies  with  young  children,  improve  the  quality  of 
early  care  and  education,  and  ensure  success  in  the 
transition  from  preschool  to  the  primary  grades. 

young  adolescents,  the  foundation  seeks  to 
enhance  the  educational  achievement  of  middle 
grade  and  junior  high  school  students  and  reduce 
their  involvement  in  early  sexual  activity,  violence, 
and  drug  abuse.  Across  both  age  spans,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  emphasizes  ways  that  families,  schools, 
community  organizations,  and  the  media  can  coop¬ 
erate  to  help  children  and  young  adolescents 


become  healthy,  productive,  problem-solving  adults. 

The  developmental  and  educational  needs 
of  children  and  young  adolescents  have  been 
addressed  by  three  study  groups:  the  Carnegie  Ihsk 
Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Young  Children; 
the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development; 
and  the  Carnegie  Thsk  Force  on  Learning  in  the 
Primary  Grades.  The  final  reports  resulting  from 
these  initiatives  —  Starting  Points,  Great  Transi¬ 
tions,  and  Years  oj Promise  —  together  cover  the 
spectrum  of  early  life  and  form  the  basis  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  developmental  and  educational  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  nation’s  children. 

In  science  education ,  grants  are  made  to 
improve  the  teaching  and  learning  of  science 
and  math,  in  school  and  during  the  nonschool 
hours.  The  Corporation  is  particularly  concerned 
with  the  replication  of  effective  programs  that 
encourage  minority  members  and  girls  to  study 
these  subjects.  Under  education  reform ,  support 
is  given  to  strengthen  the  teaching  profession, 
implement  performance  standards  for  students, 
restructure  schools  to  promote  high  educational 
achievement  of  all  students,  and  link  schools 
more  effectively  to  other  institutions. 

Among  the  crosscutting,  or  general,  grants 
are  those  made  to  explore  broad  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  that  affect  family  functioning  and 
link  new  knowledge  about  children  and  youth  to 
media  and  policy  audiences.  In  the  Youth  Intergroup 
Relations  Initiative,  grants  are  supporting  research 
on  efforts  to  improve  relations  among  young  peo¬ 
ple  from  different  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 
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Early  Childhood  and  Early  Grades 


Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

437  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  grant  of  $264, 972 for  technical 
assistance  to  the  Starting  Points  State  and 
Community  Partnerships  for  Young  Children 


Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

437  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Fourteen  two-year  grants  toward  planning 
and  implementation  activities  to  meet  the 
needs  of  young  children 


In  1 994  the  final  report  of  the  Carnegie  Task 
Force  on  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Young  Chil¬ 
dren,  Starting  Points,  documented  the  ways 
in  which  the  first  three  years  of  life  create  the 
basis  for  healthy  development  and  educational 
success.  It  urged  all  sectors  of  society  to  coop¬ 
erate  in  ensuring  that  the  nation’s  children  get 
off  to  a  strong  start  in  life.  The  Starting  Points 
State  and  Community  Partnerships  for  Young 
Children,  established  in  1996,  is  a  two-year  com¬ 
petitive  program  of  grants  to  test  strategies  for 
implementing  the  report’s  recommendations  in 
selected  states  and  localities. 

Under  this  appropriation,  members  of  the 
Corporation’s  staff,  the  Starting  Points  task  force, 
and  national  experts  on  financing,  program  eval¬ 
uation,  and  strategic  communications  are  pro¬ 
viding  technical  assistance  to  the  partnership 
program.  A  conference  of  experts  and  represen¬ 
tatives  of  grantee  organizations  was  held  in 
March  1996  to  share  experiences  and  lessons 
learned  from  the  state  and  local  initiatives. 
Participants  further  examined  the  effects  that 
proposed  federal  block  grants  in  social  and  human 
services  could  have  on  state  and  city  programs. 

Corporation  staff  members  are  dissemi¬ 
nating  information  about  the  partnership  pro¬ 
gram  at  meetings  of  state  legislators,  business 
leaders,  professional  associations,  and  national 
organizations  that  have  state  and  local  affiliates. 


Starting  Points  focused  on  four  main  goals 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  families  with  young 
children.  They  are  to  promote  responsible 
parenthood,  guarantee  high-quality  child 
care  choices,  ensure  good  health  and  protection, 
and  mobilize  community  action.  Under  the  Starting 
Points  State  and  Community  Partnerships  for  Young 
Children,  the  Corporation  has  made  fourteen  grants. 
Each  project  features  one  or  more  policy  planning 
and  program  development  approaches.  They 
include  home  visits  to  pregnant  women,  infants, 
and  toddlers;  training  for  young  parents  along  with 
child  care  and  family  support;  outreach  to  prevent 
teenage  childbearing;  partnerships  among  religious 
and  neighborhood  groups;  and  collaborative  gov¬ 
ernance  mechanisms  allowing  public  and  private 
agencies  to  use  resources  more  efficiently. 


Baltimore  City  Healthy  Start 

Trustees  of  Health  and  Hospitals  of  the 
City  of  Boston 

Colorado  Children’s  Campaign 

Florida  State  University'  Research 
Foundation 

Georgia  Department  of  Human  Resources 
Hawaii  Medical  Association 

Minnesota  Department  of  Children, 
Families  and  Learning 

North  Carolina  Partnership  for  Children 
Ohio  Department  of  Health 
University  of  Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education 

San  Francisco  Foundation 

Vermont  Community  Foundation 

(West  Virginia)  Governor’s  Cabinet  on 
Children  and  Families 


$300,000 

$225,000 

$300,000 

$300,000 

$300,000 

$300,000 

$225,000 

$225,000 

$225,000 

$300,000 

$150,000 

$150,000 

$225,000 

$225,000 
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Families  and  Work  Institute 

330  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10001 

One-year  grant  of  $105,000  toward  a  public 
education  campaign  on  meeting  the  needs  of 
young  children,  conducted  in  collaboration 
with  the  Reiner  Foundation 


In  1995  the  Families  and  Work  Institute  and 
the  Reiner  Foundation  began  organizing  an 
education  campaign  to  increase  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  the  early  years 
in  laying  a  firm  foundation  for  lifelong  health 
and  learning.  Central  to  the  campaign  is  a  media 
outreach  effort  to  disseminate  the  findings  and 
recommendations  detailed  in  the  Carnegie  task 
force  report,  Starting  Points  (see  p.  40).  The 
institute  has  convened  a  scientific  committee  to 
advise  the  Reiner  Foundation  on  the  production 
of  a  network  television  program  on  issues  raised 
in  Starting  Points.  Short  documentary  films  on 
parenting,  brain  development,  and  high-quality 
child  care  will  be  integrated  into  the  program, 
airing  over  the  abc  network  in  April  1997. 

This  grant  renewed  support  for  collabora¬ 
tion  between  the  institute  and  the  Reiner 
Foundation.  The  institute  has  prepared  print  and 
broadcast  public  service  announcements  and  a 
variety  of  written  materials  for  parents,  pedia¬ 
tricians,  child  care  providers,  schools,  businesses, 
and  social  service  organizations.  The  campaign 
is  being  overseen  by  a  steering  committee 
cochaired  by  Ellen  Galinsky,  president  of  the 
institute,  and  Ellen  Gilbert,  vice  president  of 
International  Creative  Management.  Additional 
funding  comes  from  other  foundations. 


George  Washington  University 

Center  for  Health  Care  Policy  Research,  2021 
K  Street,  NW,  Suite  800,  Washington,  DC 
20006 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $210,000  toward 
research  and  technical  assistance  on  the 
impact  of  Medicaid-funded  managed  care  on 
young  children 's  health 


At  least  forty  states  are  developing  or  imple¬ 
menting  Medicaid-funded  managed  care 
arrangements.  One-third  of  all  Medicaid 
clients,  mainly  pregnant  women  and 
young  children,  now  receive  health  services 
under  managed  care  plans.  The  impact  of  different 
types  of  plans  on  meeting  these  clients’  partic¬ 
ular  needs  is  not  well  understood. 

With  support  from  the  Annie  E.  Casey 
Foundation  and  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts,  the 
Center  for  Health  Care  Policy  Research  at  George 
Washington  University  has  analyzed  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  maternal  and  child  health  services  under 
all  state  Medicaid  managed  care  contracts.  Center 
staff  members  have  assessed  the  scope  of  mater¬ 
nity  and  pediatric  benefits,  enrollment  rules,  and 
provider  qualifications.  This  grant  is  enabling 
the  center  to  study  the  effects  of  managed  care 
on  programs  involving  family  planning,  assis¬ 
tance  to  developmentally  disabled  infants  and 
toddlers,  school-based  health,  and  community- 
based  family  support.  The  center  is  also  fur¬ 
nishing  technical  assistance  on  Medicaid-man- 
aged  care  to  selected  cities  and  states  receiving 
grants  under  the  Corporation’s  Starting  Points 
State  and  Community  Partnerships  for  Young 
Children  (see  p.  40). 

Center  director  Sara  Rosenbaum  and  senior 
research  staff  scientist  Kay  Johnson  are  leading 
the  work. 
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Child  Care  Action  Campaign 

330  Seventh  Avenue,  Seventeenth  Floor, 

New  York,  NY  10001 

Twenty-month  grant  of  $250, 000  toward 
media  strategies  to  improve  child  care  quality 


The  Child  Care  Action  Campaign  is  a  coali¬ 
tion  of  national  leaders  representing  cor¬ 
porations,  unions,  government,  commu¬ 
nity  groups,  and  the  media.  In  1 994,  with 
Corporation  support,  it  joined  with  the  Com¬ 
munications  Consortium  Media  Center,  a  public 
interest  nonprofit  organization,  in  establishing  an 
Early  Care  and  Education  Media  Strategies  Group. 
The  group,  comprising  twenty  leading  research, 
advocacy,  and  professional  organizations,  meets 
monthly  to  strengthen  the  content,  coordina¬ 
tion,  and  dissemination  of  information  about  the 
need  for  high-quality  early  childhood  programs. 

This  grant  supports  a  continuation  of  the 
work.  In  addition  to  preparing  information  kits 
for  the  news  media  and  briefing  editorial  boards, 
the  group  is  holding  roundtable  discussions 
among  corporate  representatives  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  good  child  care  and  workforce 
productivity.  In  selected  states  and  communities 
that  have  the  potential  to  improve  their  early 
childhood  education  substantially,  the  group  is 
sponsoring  policy  forums  for  community  plan¬ 
ners,  business  leaders,  academics,  policymak¬ 
ers,  and  journalists.  There  will  be  special  press 
briefings  and  print  and  broadcast  news  releases 
focusing  on  local  issues. 

Barbara  Reisman  and  Kathy  Bonk,  respec¬ 
tively,  executive  directors  of  the  campaign  and 
the  consortium,  lead  the  project,  which  is  also 
supported  by  other  foundations. 


Yale  University 

Bush  Center  in  Child  Development  and  Social 
Policy,  P.  0.  Box  208205,  2  Hillhouse 
Avenue,  New  Haven,  CT  06520-8205 

Two-year  grant  oj  $400, 000  toward  research 
and  publications  on  the  Head  Start  program 
for  disadvantaged  preschool  children 


Since  its  inception  in  1965,  the  national 
Head  Start  program  has  served  more  than 
13  million  preschool  children  and  their 
families  with  a  range  of  education,  health, 
social,  and  parental  support  sendees.  Its  expan¬ 
sion  during  the  1990s  has  prompted  debates 
over  how  best  to  ensure  high-quality  outcomes 
for  participants.  Missing  from  many  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  discussions  have  been  solid  research-based 
analyses  of  the  program. 

This  grant  to  Yale  University’s  Bush  Center 
in  Child  Development  and  Social  Policy  joins 
support  from  the  Smith  Richardson  Foundation 
for  a  new  undertaking  involving  research,  writ¬ 
ing,  and  public  education  about  Head  Start  and 
other  early  childhood  programs.  Two  Head  Start 
interventions  are  being  assessed:  one  that  offers 
intensive  help  to  four-year-olds  at  risk  for  school 
failure,  and  one  that  prepares  unemployed  moth¬ 
ers  to  nurture  their  children  and  enter  the  work¬ 
force  as  child  care  workers.  The  center  is  also 
studying  Head  Start’s  long-term  effects,  identi¬ 
fying  creative  relationships  between  Head  Start 
and  state-funded  early  childhood  programs,  and 
assessing  current  efforts  to  create  a  Head  Start 
program  for  children  from  infancy  to  age  three. 

Psychologist  Edward  Zigler,  an  early  archi¬ 
tect  of  Head  Start  and  the  founder  and  director 
of  the  center,  leads  the  effort.  In  connection  with 
this  project,  he  is  also  revising  his  1979  book, 
Project  Head  Start:  A  Legacy  of  the  War  on 
Poverty. 
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Avance 

301  South  Frio,  Suite  310,  San  Antonio,  TX 
78207 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $300,000  toward 
support 


Avance  is  a  community-based  family  sup¬ 
port  and  parent  education  program  for 
low-income  Mexican  Americans  with 
very  young  children.  In  addition  to  San 
Antonio,  it  has  local  chapters  in  Houston  and 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley.  Founded  in  1973  and 
directed  by  Gloria  G.  Rodriguez,  it  offers  its  pro¬ 
grams  through  elementary  schools  as  well  as 
the  family  service  centers  operated  by  each  chap¬ 
ter.  A  model  on  which  all  Avance ’s  services  are 
built  is  the  parent-child  education  program,  which 
provides  home  visits  by  staff  members;  infor¬ 
mation  on  parenting,  child  development,  and 
community  resources;  English-language  classes; 
and  high  school  and  employment  preparation 
courses.  A  Corporation-supported  evaluation, 
concluded  in  1991,  found  that  Avance  helps 
parents  provide  a  stimulating,  nurturing  envi¬ 
ronment  for  their  children,  become  informed 
about  childrearing,  and  avail  themselves  of  other 
community  services. 

Avance  is  now  implementing  a  five-year 
strategic  plan  aimed  at  making  the  organization 
a  resource  for  family  support  programs  nation¬ 
wide.  In  addition  to  testing  home-visiting  pro¬ 
cedures  that  emphasize  children’s  early  language 
and  cognitive  skills  development,  Avance  is  pro¬ 
ducing  and  evaluating  educational  materials 
stressing  the  importance  of  prenatal  and  pre¬ 
ventive  health  care.  Four  new  chapters  are  being 
launched,  in  El  Paso,  Laredo,  Corpus  Christi,  and 
Dallas.  This  renewal  grant  is  supplemented  by 
funding  from  other  foundations. 


Yale  University 

Bush  Center  in  Child  Development  and  Social 
Policy,  310  Prospect  Street,  New  Haven,  CT 
06511-2188 

One-year  grant  of  $1 75, 000  toward  develop¬ 
ment  and  evaluation  of  a  comprehensive 
model  of school  reform  and  services  for  fami¬ 
lies  of  children from  birth  to  age  twelve 


Edward  Zigler,  director  of  the  Bush  Center 
in  Child  Development  and  Social  Policy  at 
Yale  University,  and  James  P.  Comer, 
professor  of  child  psychiatry  at  Yale,  have 
each  devised  a  nationally  recognized  strategy 
for  meeting  the  needs  of  children  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies.  Zigler’s  program,  the  School  of  the  21st 
Century,  offers  school-based  care  for  preschool¬ 
ers  and  school-age  children  and  other  family 
support  services  in  more  than  400  schools  in 
thirteen  states.  Comer’s  School  Development  Pro¬ 
gram,  now  operating  in  more  than  700  schools 
in  twenty  states,  builds  partnerships  between 
parents  and  school  staff  members  to  achieve 
agreed-on  academic  goals.  By  combining  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  two  programs,  Zigler  and  Comer 
have  created  a  comprehensive  model  of  inte¬ 
grated  school-linked  services  for  families  with 
children  through  the  age  of  twelve. 

Beginning  in  1992,  Corporation  funding 
enabled  Zigler  and  Comer  to  test  the  model  at  an 
inner-city  elementary  school  in  Norfolk,  Virgin¬ 
ia,  and  then  to  expand  it  to  two  Connecticut 
cities  and  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis.  With  this  grant, 
investigators,  led  by  Matia  Finn-Stevenson,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  the  Bush  Center,  and  Edward 
Joyner,  a  former  school  principal,  have  begun  a 
long-term  evaluation  of  the  Norfolk  model.  The 
researchers  are  addressing  the  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  children’s  health  and  development,  on 
parents’  well-being  and  involvement  in  school, 
and  on  the  school  and  the  community  at  large. 
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Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Learning  in  the 
Primary  Grades 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One -year  appropriation  of $1,060, 144  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


It  is  during  the  years  from  three  to  ten  that 
children  acquire  basic  literacy,  numeracy,  and 
scientific  skills  and  begin  to  learn  how  to  think 
critically.  But  many  children  are  insufficiently 
challenged  and  supported  by  the  nation’s  primary 
learning  institutions  and  therefore  do  not  master 
these  skills  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  grade. 

The  Carnegie  Thsk  Force  on  Learning  in  the 
Primary  Grades  was  created  in  1994  to  examine 
the  requirements  for  improved  learning  and  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  age  period.  Its  twenty-three  mem¬ 
bers  included  leaders  in  child  development,  edu¬ 
cation,  business,  government,  and  the  media.  The 
group  conducted  this  work  through  periodic  meet¬ 
ings,  site  visits  to  programs  around  the  coun¬ 
try,  discussions  with  parents  and  practitioners, 
research,  and  commissioned  papers.  Corporation 
trustees  Shirley  M.  Malcom  and  James  D.  Watkins 
cochaired  the  task  force;  anthropologist  and  edu¬ 
cator  Antony  Ward  was  executive  director. 

At  a  national  invitational  conference  in  New 
York  in  September  1996,  the  task  force  released 
its  report,  Years  of  Promise:  A  Comprehensive 
Learning  Strategy  for  America’s  Children.  The 
recommendations  include  a  call  for  expanded 
high-quality  preschool  education  and  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  elementary  schools  to  help  all  stu¬ 
dents  meet  rigorous  academic  standards  before 
they  complete  the  primary  grades.  The  report 
also  urges  parents  and  leaders  of  community 
organizations,  after-school  programs,  and  the 
media  to  coordinate  their  efforts  in  ensuring  edu¬ 
cational  success  for  all  children. 


Learning  Matters 

588  Broadway,  Suite  510,  New  York,  NY 
10012 

Fifteen-month  grant  of  $300,000  toward  a 
television  series  about  education 


This  grant  supported  the  production  of  an 
independent  documentary  focusing  on 
learning  in  elementary  schools  and  draw¬ 
ing  on  some  of  the  themes  of  the  Carnegie 
Thsk  Force  on  Learning  in  the  Primary  Grades. 
A  central  element  was  the  presentation  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  all  elementary  school  children  can 
learn  at  higher  levels  than  is  typically  expected 
of  them. 

Journalist  John  Merrow,  who  heads  Learning 
Matters,  a  nonprofit  production  company,  devel¬ 
oped  the  film.  Merrow  is  host  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Merrow  Report ,  an  award-winning 
quarterly  Public  Broadcasting  Service  series  focus¬ 
ing  on  urgent  issues  in  American  education.  The 
film  was  aired  nationally  on  public  television  in 
September  1996.  A  shorter  tape  highlighting  the 
task  force’s  recommendations  was  produced  for 
local  communities  and  will  be  used  to  help  stim¬ 
ulate  discussion  of  the  issues  addressed  by  the 
task  force  among  parents,  school  board  members, 
and  policymakers. 
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New  Visions  for  Public  Schools 

96  Morton  Street,  Ninth  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10014 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $200,000  toward 
evaluation  oj an  initiative  to  integrate  general 
and  special  education  in  the  early  elementary 
grades 


early  two  decades  after  the  U.S.  Congress 
required  public  schools  to  educate  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  special  needs  —  rang¬ 
ing  from  mild  learning  disabilities  to  pro¬ 
found  mental  retardation  —  long-term  success 
for  many  of  these  children  is  limited.  Almost 
one-third  of  all  special  education  students  enter 
the  criminal  justice  system  as  adults,  and  half 
of  those  who  finish  high  school  remain  unem¬ 
ployed  more  than  three  years  after  graduation. 

New  Visions  for  Public  Schools,  formerly 
known  as  the  Fund  for  New  York  City  Public  Edu¬ 
cation,  aims  to  build  support  for  public  schools 
among  private  sector  leaders.  In  1991  it  intro¬ 
duced  a  pilot  project  to  overhaul  the  city’s  special 
education  system.  Operating  in  four  elementary 
schools,  the  project  mainstreams  selected  special 
education  students  into  the  regular  classroom, 
using  teams  of  general  education  and  special  edu¬ 
cation  teachers.  Initial  findings  from  a  Corporation- 
supported  assessment  of  400  kindergarten  and 
first  grade  students  show  major  advances  in 
social,  behavioral,  and  academic  skills.  With  re¬ 
newed  support,  the  evaluation  team  is  following 
the  students  into  the  second  and  third  grades. 
Planned  reports  include  case  studies  charting  the 
progress  of  a  sample  of  students,  and  comparisons 
of  the  perfonnance  of  the  400  students  with  that 
of  students  not  receiving  program  services.  The 
North  Central  Regional  Education  Laboratory  is 
conducting  the  research  under  contract  with  New 
Visions,  whose  deputy  executive  director,  Janet 
R.  Price,  is  administering  the  grant. 


Judge  Baker  Children’s  Center 

295  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Eleven-month  grant  of  $85,000 for  planning 
an  evaluation  of  a  social  skills  development 
program 


The  Judge  Baker  Children’s  Center,  in  Boston, 
develops  research-based  mental  health  ser¬ 
vices  for  disadvantaged  children  and  fam¬ 
ilies.  In  1990  the  Family,  Friends,  and  Com¬ 
munity  Project,  a  joint  endeavor  of  the  center 
and  the  graduate  schools  of  education  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
at  Boston,  created  a  social  skills  and  literacy  pro¬ 
gram  for  youngsters  from  kindergarten  through 
the  twelfth  grade. 

The  program,  known  as  Voices  of  Love 
and  Freedom,  aims  to  reduce  young  people’s 
risk-taking  behaviors  and  strengthen  their  rela¬ 
tionships  with  family,  friends,  and  community. 
By  reading,  telling,  and  discussing  stories  about 
children  like  themselves  who  are  in  difficult  sit¬ 
uations,  students  learn  interpersonal  skills  based 
on  greater  self-awareness  and  intergroup  under¬ 
standing.  Now  in  place  in  ten  public  schools  in 
a  low-income  section  of  Boston,  the  program  is 
expected  to  be  introduced  in  eighty-one  schools 
throughout  the  city  over  the  next  four  years. 

This  grant  enabled  the  center  to  formulate 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  evaluating  the  effect 
of  the  program  on  elementary  school  students’ 
academic  performance,  school  behavior,  and 
social  skills.  The  plan  was  created  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  a  scientific  advisory  board  of  experts 
in  education  and  health  promotion  chaired  by 
Julius  B.  Richmond,  professor  of  health  policy 
emeritus  at  Harvard,  and  developmental  psy¬ 
chologist  Robert  L.  Selman,  a  senior  associate  at 
the  center. 
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Young  Adolescents 


Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development 

2400  N  Street,  NW,  Sixth  Floor, 

Washington,  DC  20037-1153 

Nine-month  appropriation  of  $660, 670 
administered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


Since  1986,  when  the  Corporation  created  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Develop¬ 
ment,  significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  raising  public  awareness  of  the  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities  of  early  adolescence 
and  in  stimulating  interest  in  young  people  ages 
ten  through  fourteen.  The  council’s  work  has 
contributed  to  this  increased  interest  through 
reports  recommending  ways  that  schools  and 
communities  can  better  meet  adolescents’  needs 
and  in  meetings  that  have  brought  together 
scholars,  educators,  health  professionals,  and 
media  representatives  to  discuss  this  neglected 
but  crucial  period.  The  Corporation’s  president, 
David  A.  Hamburg,  headed  the  twenty-six-mem¬ 
ber  council;  Ruby  Thkanishi,  a  specialist  in  child 
development  and  social  policy,  was  executive 
director. 

At  its  final  meeting  in  1995,  the  council 
released  its  concluding  report,  Great  Transitions: 
Preparing  Adolescents  for  a  New  Century ,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  abridged  version  six  months  later. 
The  report  called  on  families,  schools,  youth¬ 
serving  and  health  care  organizations,  and  the 
media  to  adapt  to  changes  in  society  in  ways 
that  meet  the  essential  requirements  for  healthy 
adolescent  development.  Corporation  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  Washington  and  New  York  disseminated 
the  report,  and  selected  council  members  gave 
presentations  at  relevant  national  professional 
meetings.  The  council  ended  its  formal  activi¬ 
ties  in  June  1996.  Dissemination  of  its  publica¬ 
tions  is  being  managed  by  the  Corporation’s  staff. 


Laura  Sessions  Stepp 

c/o  Board  on  Children,  Youth  and  Families, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  2101 
Constitution  Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20418 

One-year  appropriation  of  $137, 000 for 
research  and  writing  on  parents  and  young 
adolescents  in  the  United  States 


This  grant  supports  the  preparation  of  a 
book  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Adolescent  Development’s  final 
report,  Great  Transitions.  The  book  will  be 
grounded  in  the  knowledge  base  about  early 
adolescence  and  enriched  by  stories  of  how  real 
families  attempt  to  help  their  young  adolescents 
grow  into  responsible  adults.  Corporation  funds 
are  enabling  Washington  Post  reporter  Laura 
Sessions  Stepp  to  take  a  year’s  leave  to  research 
and  write  the  book. 

As  part  of  her  research,  Stepp  is  inter¬ 
viewing  and  observing  three  diverse  families 
with  young  adolescents  in  each  of  four  com¬ 
munities  across  the  United  States:  one  city,  two 
suburbs,  and  one  small  town.  Stepp  will  ana¬ 
lyze  the  lessons  learned  from  the  families’  expe¬ 
riences  in  order  to  show  parents  how  they  can 
get  help  from  teachers,  employers,  physicians, 
and  community  leaders  when  they  need  it  and 
how  to  be  advocates  for  their  adolescent  chil¬ 
dren. 
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Stanford  University 

Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Behavioral 
Science,  Stanford,  CA  94305-5542 

Two-year  grant  of  $1,200,000  toward  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  center  on  adolescence 


During  its  ten-year  life,  the  main  functions 
of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development  were  to  synthesize  and  stim¬ 
ulate  research  and  best  practices  among 
families,  schools,  community  organizations,  and 
other  pivotal  institutions  to  ensure  optimal  learn¬ 
ing  and  development  among  young  adolescents. 
The  results  of  these  activities  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  policymakers,  the  media,  and  the 
general  public.  A  new  Center  on  Adolescence  at 
Stanford  University  has  similar  aims. 

The  center  is  developing  an  approach  to  the 
study  of  adolescents  that  draws  on  knowledge  and 
research  methodologies  in  pediatrics,  psychiatry, 
developmental  psychology,  sociology,  epidemiol¬ 
ogy,  education,  and  communications.  The  center’s 
emphases  will  include  the  study  of  young  people 
who  are  poor  or  are  minority  members.  Among  its 
initial  activities  will  be  the  creation  of  a  multidis¬ 
ciplinary  course  on  adolescence  for  undergraduates. 
The  course  will  build  on  Stanford’s  Curriculum  on 
Children  and  Society,  an  undergraduate  certificate 
program  of  classroom  and  practical  experience 
intended  for  students  who  plan  to  pursue  careers  in 
law,  government,  education,  medicine,  social  sci¬ 
ences,  and  social  services.  The  center  will  also 
establish  ties  with  organizations  that  serve  ado¬ 
lescents  and  furnish  policymakers  with  syntheses 
of  current  knowledge  on  specific  issues.  An  expected 
outcome  is  the  stimulation  of  research,  research 
training,  and  teaching  on  adolescence  throughout 
the  university.  Chris  Hayward,  an  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  psychiatry,  is  acting  director. 


Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences 

202  Junipero  Serra  Boulevard,  Stanford,  CA 
94305 

Three -year  grant  of  $260, 000 for  a  research 
project  on  adolescent  development 


The  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behav¬ 
ioral  Sciences  was  created  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  in  1954  to  strengthen  the  sci¬ 
entific  underpinnings  of  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  related  fields  and  to  promote  inter¬ 
disciplinary  collaboration.  Fellows  are  selected 
from  around  the  country  and  come  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  on  a  one-year  basis.  Each  year  the  center 
organizes  one  or  more  special  projects  or  work¬ 
ing  groups  involving  fellows  who  collaborate 
on  prearranged  topics.  Neil  J.  Smelser  is  director. 

This  grant  supports  a  research  project  on 
adolescent  development.  A  group  of  four  to  six 
scholars  will  draw  together  the  implications  of 
existing  studies  of  adolescent  behavior  and  devel¬ 
opment  and  prepare  an  agenda  for  research. 
While  group  members  vary  in  academic  discipline, 
stage  in  professional  career,  and  research  focus, 
their  common  interest  is  neglected  aspects  of 
adolescent  research.  These  aspects  include  the 
interaction  of  biological  and  psychosocial  fac¬ 
tors  in  adolescent  development,  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  and  social  aspects  of  adolescence  among 
minority  groups  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
societies,  and  preparation  of  adolescents  for  liv¬ 
ing  in  societies  that  are  part  of  a  global  economy. 

The  group  will  be  connected  to  the  work 
of  the  new  Stanford  Center  on  Adolescence  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences’  Forum  on 
Adolescence  (p.  65). 
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Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $1,232,836  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


The  Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Ini¬ 
tiative  is  a  program  of  competitive  grants 
to  states  aimed  at  promoting  implementa¬ 
tion  of  reforms  in  the  education  of  young 
adolescents.  The  reforms  were  called  for  in  the 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development’s 
1989  report,  Turning  Points:  Preparing  American 
Youth  for  the  21st  Century. 

The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
is  a  national  organization  of  the  heads  of  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  in  the  fifty 
states,  U.S.  territories  and  possessions,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Over  the  past  six  years, 
appropriations  have  enabled  the  Corporation  to 
contract  with  the  council  to  support  the  grantees’ 
efforts  by  monitoring  progress  in  each  state  and 
furnishing  technical  assistance.  This  appropria¬ 
tion  enabled  the  Corporation  to  continue  to  assist 
fifteen  states,  and  networks  of  schools  within 
them.  The  council,  led  by  Gordon  M.  Ambach, 
also  organized  conferences  and  consultations 
and  produced  a  videotape  and  written  materials 
documenting  successful  middle  grade  reform. 

In  addition,  Robert  D.  Felner,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Center  for  Prevention  Research  and 
Development  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  contin¬ 
ued  to  measure  the  impact  of  the  reforms  in  more 
than  150  schools  in  all  fifteen  states.  Changes  in 
school  practices  were  correlated  with  changes  in 
academic  and  behavioral  outcomes  for  students 
and  in  job  satisfaction  among  school  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Research  results  will  be  used  to  support 
preparation  of  a  guide  to  successful  practices. 


Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

Three  two-year  grants  toward  implementation 
of  state  policy  r forms  in  middle  grade  educa¬ 
tion 


Of  the  states  receiving  grants  in  1991  and 
1993  to  conduct  middle  grade  reforms  in 
keeping  with  the  recommendations  of 
Turning  Points,  fifteen  have  been  awarded 
continuation  grants,  three  of  them  in  1995-96. 
Criteria  for  support  have  included  attention  to 
the  needs  of  disadvantaged  young  adolescents, 
evidence  of  strong  state  and  local  commitment 
to  reform,  and  coordination  between  schools’ 
plans  for  change  and  states’  plans  for  support¬ 
ing  the  schools’  work.  A  total  of  220  schools  in 
the  fifteen  states  are  now  participating. 

Among  the  reforms  being  implemented  are 
the  development  of  state-level  curricular  stan¬ 
dards  and  frameworks,  the  creation  of  standards 
for  the  certification  and  licensure  of  middle  grade 
teachers,  increased  professional  development 
activities  for  school  staff  members,  and  schools’ 
collaboration  with  public  and  private  agencies 
to  meet  young  adolescents’  health  and  social 
service  needs. 

Arkansas  Department  of  Education  $230,000 

California  Department  of  Education  $125,000 

Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  $290,000 
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Los  Angeles  Educational  Partnership 

315  West  Ninth  Street,  Suite  1110,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90015 

Two-year  grant  of  $290,000  toward  imple¬ 
mentation  oj  reforms  in  middle  grade  schools 


The  Los  Angeles  Educational  Partnership  is 
an  education  fund  working  to  upgrade  that 
city’s  public  schools.  In  one  of  its  major 
endeavors,  the  partnership  works  with 
schools  that  are  undertaking  reforms  called  for 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Educational  Alliance  for 
Restructuring  Now  (learn).  The  partnership 
trains  school  committee  members  in  analyzing 
students’  performance,  offers  consultation  in 
helping  teachers  work  toward  change,  and  links 
learn  schools  to  other  city  networks  of  teachers 
and  administrators  that  are  engaged  in  school 
reform. 

This  grant  renews  support  for  the  part¬ 
nership’s  efforts  to  tailor  the  learn  program  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  middle  grade  schools 
that  are  adopting  the  changes  recommended  in 
Turning  Points  (see  p.  48).  Eleven  schools  in 
low-income,  ethnically  diverse  sections  of  Los 
Angeles  are  receiving  regular  assistance  in  devel¬ 
oping  plans  for  improved  organization  and  teach¬ 
ing.  Judy  Johnson,  director  of  programs  at  the 
partnership,  coordinates  the  middle  grade  project. 

learn  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  being  made 
to  change  entire  school  districts.  It  was  conceived 
in  1991  by  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District,  a  teachers’  union,  and  a  consortium  of 
business,  community,  university,  and  school 
leaders.  The  program  calls  for  new  district  policies 
and  teaching  practices  in  all  630  Los  Angeles  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  by  the  year  2000. 


Stanford  University 

School  of  Education,  Stanford,  CA  94305 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,000 for  a  project  to 
disseminate  effective  teaching  for  heteroge¬ 
neous  middle  grade  classes 


Tracking  is  the  practice  of  clustering  stu¬ 
dents  according  to  their  presumed  ability. 
It  is  thought  by  many  researchers  and 
educators  to  harm  those  assigned  to  lower 
academic  groups,  who  are  taught  less  chal¬ 
lenging  content  and  often  become  stigmatized 
within  the  school,  with  the  result  that  they  per¬ 
form  poorly. 

Since  1986  researchers  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Education  have  been  devel¬ 
oping  teaching  methods  that  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  high  achievement  among  all  students  in  a 
heterogeneous  class.  Known  as  complex  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  is  designed  to  engage  a  variety  of  intel¬ 
lectual  abilities  and  eliminate  status  differences 
among  students.  Corporation  funds  have  enabled 
the  Stanford  team  to  adapt  its  curricular  materi¬ 
als  and  techniques  and  document  its  effective¬ 
ness  in  increasing  students’  achievement. 

With  renewed  support,  the  researchers,  led 
by  Elizabeth  G.  Cohen,  are  scaling  up  the  method 
in  Massachusetts.  Forty  teachers  from  six  mid¬ 
dle  grade  schools  have  been  trained  in  complex 
instruction  in  preparation  for  its  implementation 
in  fall  1996,  while  experienced  complex-instruc¬ 
tion  teachers  are  completing  a  course  of  study  and 
apprenticeship  leading  to  certification  as  teacher 
trainers.  Colleagues  in  the  participating  schools, 
in  addition  to  district  and  school  administrators 
and  state  education  officials,  are  attending  a 
seminar  on  complex  instruction  to  help  them 
support  teachers  who  are  adopting  it. 
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Texas  Interfaith  Education  Fund 

1106  Clayton  Lane,  Suite  120W,  Austin,  TX 
78723 

Nineteen-month  grant  of  $300,  OOO  toward  a 
project  to  promote  effective  parental  and  com¬ 
munity  involvement  in  improving  middle 
schools 


Despite  its  documented  beneficial  effects 
on  students’  achievement  and  their  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  school,  parental  involve¬ 
ment  in  children’s  formal  education 
declines  progressively  during  the  elementary 
years.  By  the  time  their  children  reach  middle 
school,  many  parents  communicate  with  teach¬ 
ers  only  infrequently,  usually  about  grades  or 
discipline.  In  many  disadvantaged  and  minority 
communities,  mistrust  toward  school  easily  devel¬ 
ops  as  parents  blame  teachers  for  their  children’s 
unsatisfactory  performance  and  teachers  regard 
parents  as  a  hindrance  rather  than  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  resource  for  educating  students. 

Since  1986  the  Texas  Interfaith  Education 
Fund,  has  helped  break  this  pattern.  With  the 
assistance  of  local  churches  and  neighborhood 
groups,  the  fund  informs  parents  about  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  school  reform  and  encourages  them  to 
collaborate  with  school  staff  members  to  help 
their  children  succeed.  The  fund  now  works 
with  schools  in  Arizona,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
and  Texas. 

With  renewed  support,  the  fund  is  strength¬ 
ening  parental  involvement  with  fifteen  middle 
schools  and  establishing  cooperative  relation¬ 
ships  with  eleven  more.  Researchers  are  assess¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  these  efforts  on  student  per¬ 
formance  and  parental  involvement  in  schools. 
Case  studies  of  two  participating  schools  will  be 
published  in  1997.  Ernesto  Cortes,  Jr.,  directs  the 
fund,  which  also  receives  support  from  other  foun¬ 
dations  and  from  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone. 


Constitutional  Rights  Foundation 

601  South  Kingsley  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90005 

mo-year  grant  off  $254,000 for  dissemination 
of  a  program  to  integrate  youth  service  into 
the  middle  grade  curriculum 


For  more  than  a  decade  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Foundation  has  been  developing 
community  service  programs  for  students 
in  Los  Angeles  schools.  A  Corporation 
grant  in  1992  helped  to  create  CityYouth,  a  year¬ 
long  program  that  integrates  civic  participation 
and  service  learning  into  the  middle  grade  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  program  offers  training  and  cur¬ 
ricular  materials  for  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
math,  science,  social  studies,  and  language  arts 
teachers  to  use  in  helping  students  develop  the 
skills  needed  to  analyze  and  address  commu¬ 
nity  problems.  More  than  3,000  students  in  fif¬ 
teen  Los  Angeles  schools  are  now  taking  part. 

Also  with  Corporation  support,  the  foun¬ 
dation  has  trained  sixty-five  teachers  from  schools 
in  thirteen  of  the  fifteen  states  involved  in  the 
Corporation’s  Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy 
Initiative  (see  p.  48).  The  training  presents  mod¬ 
els  of  successful  service  learning  projects  and 
examples  of  the  integration  of  subject  matter 
across  disciplines.  Eleven  of  the  teachers  have 
received  advanced  training  in  the  program  and 
are  now  helping  disseminate  CityYouth  to  addi¬ 
tional  schools.  This  grant  supports  its  further 
expansion  in  Los  Angeles  and  across  the  nation 
under  the  leadership  of  the  foundation’s  direc¬ 
tor,  Todd  Clark.  At  least  400  teachers  and  20,000 
middle  grade  students  are  expected  to  be  partic¬ 
ipating  by  the  year  1998. 
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Academy  for  Educational  Development 

1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20009-1202 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a  project 
on  collaborations  between  schools  and 
youth-serving  organizations 


Across  the  nation,  budgetary  constraints  are 
forcing  school  districts  to  abolish  extracur¬ 
ricular  programs  that  enable  students  to 
spend  their  nonschool  hours  productively. 
One  way  to  fill  the  void  is  for  schools  to  create 
partnerships  with  community-based  youth-serv¬ 
ing  organizations.  Programs  can  be  conducted  in 
a  school  building  or  in  a  freestanding  agency. 

In  1994,  with  Danforth  Foundation  sup¬ 
port,  the  Center  for  Youth  Development  and 
Policy  Research  of  the  Academy  for  Educational 
Development  launched  a  project  to  strengthen 
these  partnerships.  Corporation  funds  enabled 
consultants  in  education  and  youth  develop¬ 
ment  to  create  instalments  for  assessing  school 
and  youth  organization  policies  and  practices 
that  might  impede  collaboration.  They  are  now 
working  with  center  staff  members  to  field-test 
the  instruments  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York  City. 

The  center  has  published  a  report  that 
describes  elements  of  successful  school-youth 
organization  collaboration  and  presents  case 
studies.  Renewed  funding  supported  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  report  to  networks  of  national 
and  youth  organizations  and  to  schools  and 
school-related  agencies.  In  February  1996  the 
center  held  a  national  conference  on  school-com¬ 
munity  linkages,  attended  by  representatives  of 
projects  funded  by  the  Danforth  Foundation  and 
federal  agencies.  Center  director  Richard  Muiphy, 
former  New  York  City  commissioner  of  youth 
services,  supervises  the  project. 


University  of  Colorado  Foundation 

Center  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of 
Violence,  Campus  Box  442,  Boulder,  CO 
80309-0442 

Two-year  grant  of  $600, 000  toward  a  center 
for  the  study  and  prevention  of  violence 


Since  it  was  created  in  1992  with  Corpora¬ 
tion  funds,  the  Center  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Violence  has  become  a  re¬ 
spected  resource  for  researchers,  reporters, 
practitioners,  and  policymakers  interested  in 
understanding  and  preventing  violence,  espe¬ 
cially  among  adolescents.  Led  by  Delbert  S. 
Elliott,  a  scholar  of  delinquency  and  adolescent 
violence,  the  center  is  located  within  the  Institute 
of  Behavioral  Science  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  Boulder. 

In  addition  to  conducting  research  to  fill 
the  gaps  in  the  literature  on  adolescent  violence, 
center  staff  maintain  an  information  clearing¬ 
house,  evaluate  violence  prevention  programs, 
and  offer  consultations  on  program  development 
and  evaluation.  Interdisciplinary  training  in  the 
field  of  violence  prevention  is  furnished  through 
undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  and  sum¬ 
mer  institutes  for  students,  faculty,  community 
groups,  public  health  and  criminal  justice  officials, 
and  government  employees.  Over  the  next  two 
years,  the  center  will  form  three  working  groups. 
A  group  on  the  law  and  violence  prevention  will 
propose  alternative  legal  responses  to  juvenile 
criminal  behavior;  a  group  on  public  policy  and 
violence  will  prepare  briefing  materials  for  poli¬ 
cymakers;  and  a  group  on  preventive  interven¬ 
tions  will  formulate  programs  to  serve  ethnic 
minority  groups  in  high-risk  urban  communi¬ 
ties.  This  grant  renews  support  for  the  center’s 
activities. 
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Education  Development  Center 

55  Chapel  Street,  Newton,  MA  02160 

Two-year  grant  of $500,000  toward  a  nation¬ 
al  network  of  violence  prevention  practitioners 


In  1992  the  Corporation  awarded  a  grant  to 
the  Education  Development  Center  (edc)  to 
establish  a  national  network  of  twenty-two 
community-based  programs  dedicated  to 
preventing  and  reducing  adolescent  violence. 
Coordinated  by  Gwendolyn  Dilworth,  members 
of  the  network  have  sought  to  improve  the  devel¬ 
opment,  implementation,  evaluation,  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  workable  prevention  and  treat¬ 
ment  programs  across  the  country. 

Subsequent  funding  enabled  the  network 
to  become  a  national  resource  center  to  respond 
to  requests  from  other  violence  prevention  orga¬ 
nizations,  government  agencies,  youth-serving 
groups,  schools,  and  the  media  for  technical 
assistance.  The  center  also  provides  information 
on  program  curricula,  staff  development,  fund¬ 
raising,  and  coalition  building.  Its  violence  pre¬ 
vention  database  covers  more  than  300  pro¬ 
grams,  and  its  quarterly  bulletin,  Connections 
Alert,  updates  practitioners  on  meetings,  poli¬ 
cies,  and  research. 

With  this  grant,  edc  is  continuing  to  provide 
services  to  the  public  while  expanding  the  net¬ 
work  from  the  original  twenty-two  programs  into 
a  national  membership  organization,  edc  will 
develop  a  recruitment  campaign,  including  a  dues 
structure  based  on  a  sliding  fee  scale  and  mem¬ 
bership  criteria,  and  a  marketing  plan  for  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services.  The  network  will  then  launch 
the  campaign,  increase  its  products  and  services, 
publicize  their  availability,  and  assess  progress. 


Corporation  for  Advancement  of  Social 
Issues  in  the  Media  (Mediascope) 

1271 1  Ventura  Boulevard,  Suite  248,  Studio 
City,  CA  91604 

mo-year  grant  of  $700, 000  toward  support 


This  grant  renews  support  for  Mediascope, 
a  media  policy  organization  founded  in 
1992.  Legally  incorporated  in  California  in 
1994  as  the  Corporation  for  Advancement 
of  Social  Issues  in  the  Media,  it  aims  to  sensitize 
members  of  the  entertainment  industry  to  the 
effects  on  children  of  gratuitous  depictions  of  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  media  and  to  ensure  socially  respon¬ 
sible  portrayals  of  conflict.  Staff  members  conduct 
research;  organize  informational  forums  for  writ¬ 
ers,  producers,  and  directors;  arrange  for  enter¬ 
tainment  industry  professionals  to  have  story 
consultations  with  specialists;  and  disseminate 
materials  on  violence  and  the  media  to  researchers, 
journalists,  teachers,  and  legislators. 

Mediascope  is  now  continuing  these  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  also  convening  focus  group  meetings 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  violence  are  attrac¬ 
tive  or  repugnant,  analyzing  violence  in  tele¬ 
vised  movie  advertisements,  and  holding  a 
national  conference  on  the  social  effects  of  video 
games  on  players.  Mediascope  has  published 
fact  sheets  on  media  violence  and  an  annotated 
bibliography  on  the  social  effects  of  electronic 
interactive  games.  Forthcoming  are  a  parents’ 
guide  to  ratings  and  a  curriculum  and  an  instruc¬ 
tors’  manual  to  make  film  students  sensitive  to 
the  need  to  balance  artistic  freedom  with  social 
responsibility. 

Marcy  Kelly  is  founder  and  director.  Addi¬ 
tional  support  comes  from  the  California  Wellness 
Foundation. 
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University  of  Colorado 

1056  East  Nineteenth  Avenue,  Denver,  CO  80218 

University  of  California,  San  Francisco 

1388  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109 

Two-year  grants  of  $281,000  and  $119,000, 
respectively,  for  an  evaluation  of  school-based 
health  centers  in  Denver  and  toward  national  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  on  school-based  health  centers 


Health  services  provided  in  schools  or  in 
facilities  linked  to  schools  can  play  a  crit¬ 
ical  role  in  promoting  the  healthy  devel¬ 
opment  of  children  and  adolescents. 
Although  approximately  900  of  the  nation’s  pub¬ 
lic  schools  offer  such  services,  few  have  been 
evaluated  for  their  role  in  preventing  the  for¬ 
mation  of  serious  health  problems. 

These  two  grants  renew  support  for  a  study 
of  students’  use  of  and  satisfaction  with  school- 
linked  health  services  and  the  impact  on  stu¬ 
dents’  physical  and  mental  health  in  two  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  in  a  medically  underserved, 
largely  Mexican  American  section  of  Denver. 
David  W.  Kaplan,  chief  of  adolescent  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  Health  Sciences 
Center,  and  Claire  D.  Brindis,  codirector  of  the 
Center  for  Reproductive  Health  Policy  Research 
at  the  University  of  California,  San  Francisco, 
are  the  principal  investigators. 

As  part  of  the  study,  the  researchers  are 
refining  a  data  management  system,  School 
Health  Care  online.  Corporation  funds  are  enabling 
Kaplan  and  Brindis  to  promote  the  system  as  a 
means  of  improving  program  management  and 
evaluation  at  centers  across  the  country.  Jointly 
with  other  organizations  concerned  with  school- 
based  and  school-linked  health  care,  they  are 
preparing  a  training  manual  for  school  health 
centers  and  state  agencies  in  the  use  of  School 
Health  Care  online  and  other  data  sources.  They 
are  also  helping  states  establish  their  own  repos¬ 
itories  of  such  information. 


National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Health  and 
Human  Services  Organizations 

1501  Sixteenth  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

One-year  grant  of $273,  OOO  toward  a  policy 
initiative  on  the  health  and  well-being  of 
Hispanic  youth 


Health  services  for  young  people  in  this 
country  do  not  always  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  particular  needs  of  subgroups 
within  the  youth  population.  One  reason 
is  that  research  about  these  groups  is  limited.  The 
National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Health  and  Human 
Services  Organizations,  known  by  its  Spanish- 
language  acronym  cossmho,  is  a  membership 
association  of  more  than  1,200  individuals  and 
groups.  It  conducts  research  and  demonstration 
programs  and  provides  technical  assistance  and 
policy  analyses  to  Hispanic  community  organi¬ 
zations.  Jane  L.  Delgado  is  president. 

cossmho’s  Growing  Up  Hispanic  Policy 
Initiative  uses  survey  data  from  national  and 
state  sources  to  assess  the  health  of  youth  from 
different  Hispanic  subgroups,  such  as  Mexican 
Americans,  Puerto  Ricans,  and  those  of  Cuban, 
Dominican,  and  Central  and  South  American 
extraction.  Sixteen  categories  are  being  exam¬ 
ined,  including  physical  fitness,  nutrition,  expo¬ 
sure  to  violence,  and  access  to  insurance  and 
clinical  services,  cossmho  has  prepared  health 
reports  on  Hispanic  adolescents  in  Colorado  and 
Texas  and  recommended  improved  data  collec¬ 
tion  systems  that  would  furnish  a  more  accurate 
picture. 

With  renewed  funding,  cossmho  has 
extended  the  initiative  to  New  York,  Florida,  New 
Mexico,  and  California.  The  Ford  Foundation 
also  provides  support. 
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Sexuality  Information  and  Education  Council 
of  the  United  States 

130  West  42nd  Street,  Suite  350,  New  York, 
NY  10036 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,  OOO  toward  a  project 
to  promote  comprehensive  sexuality  education 
Jor  minority  and  disadvantaged  children  and 
youth 


Sex  education  programs  in  schools  provide 
students  basic  information  on  sexuality 
and  reproduction;  some  also  address  deci¬ 
sion  making  about  sex.  The  programs  are 
required  in  school  districts  in  twenty-three  states 
and  have  been  implemented  in  numerous  com¬ 
munities  across  the  nation.  In  low-income  and 
minority  areas,  however,  health  professionals 
and  educators  tend  to  lack  the  resources  and 
training  to  provide  effective,  culturally  appro¬ 
priate  programs. 

Founded  in  1 964,  the  Sexuality  Information 
and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States 
(siecus)  is  the  leading  national  organization  that 
assists  school  districts  in  creating,  evaluating, 
and  updating  sex  education  programs,  siecus 
also  trains  teachers  and  develops  materials  and 
curricula. 

Previous  Corporation  support  enabled  siecus 
to  prepare  guidelines  for  the  adoption  of  sex  edu¬ 
cation  programs  from  kindergarten  through 
twelfth  grade.  This  renewal  grant  supports  a  sex¬ 
uality  education  initiative  for  schools  in  minor¬ 
ity  and  low-income  communities.  Thirty  national 
health  and  welfare  agencies  that  work  in  these 
areas  are  receiving  technical  assistance  to  launch 
or  strengthen  sex  education  programs,  siecus  is 
also  holding  four  regional  symposia  that  will 
focus  on  model  programs  and  the  needs  of  minor¬ 
ity  and  low-income  children  and  youth.  Leading 
the  work  is  president  Debra  W.  Haffner. 


The  Urban  Institute 

2100  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
DC  20037 

One-year  grant  of $500,000  toward  the 
National  Campaign  to  Prevent  Teen  Pregnancy 


The  United  States’  teenage  pregnancy  rate 
is  twice  that  of  any  other  industrialized 
country  and  ten  times  as  high  as  Japan’s 
or  the  Netherlands’.  A  million  American 
teenagers  become  pregnant  each  year,  and  half 
of  them  give  birth.  About  85  percent  of  the  preg¬ 
nancies  are  not  planned  or  intended. 

In  1995  leaders  of  nonprofit  organizations 
began  planning  a  nationwide  nonpartisan  effort 
to  address  the  problem.  The  result  was  the 
National  Campaign  to  Prevent  Teen  Pregnancy, 
for  which  this  grant  provided  operating  support. 
Sarah  S.  Brown,  formerly  senior  study  director 
at  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  is  campaign  director;  Isabel  V.  Sawhill, 
a  senior  fellow  at  the  Urban  Institute,  is  presi¬ 
dent.  Four  task  forces  were  created  to  enlist  the 
help  of  the  media,  stimulate  state  and  local  coali¬ 
tions,  connect  research  findings  about  effective 
programs  to  these  local  efforts,  and  lead  a  broad- 
based  discussion  of  ways  to  move  forward  in  a 
society  of  diverse  values.  There  are  two  advi¬ 
sory  panels:  one  of  parents  and  one  of  teens. 

Former  New  Jersey  governor  Thomas  H. 
Kean  chairs  the  campaign’s  board,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  former  elected  officials  and  leaders  in 
business,  philanthropy,  religion,  medicine,  and 
entertainment.  Funding  also  comes  from  indi¬ 
viduals  and  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson,  Irving 
Harris,  Summit,  and  Mark  and  Catherine  Winkler 
foundations. 
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Advocates  for  Youth 

1025  Vermont  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  200, 
Washington,  DC  20005 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  a  project 
on  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention 


The  results  of  recent  research  on  teenage 
pregnancy  in  this  country  offer  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  pregnancy  prevention  services 
and  policies.  Studies  have  found  that 
teenage  pregnancy  often  has  complex  roots  in 
poverty,  school  failure,  and  physical  and  sexual 
violence.  While  pregnancy  prevention  efforts 
can  do  little  to  address  underlying  problems, 
innovative  programs  that  offer  pregnancy  pre¬ 
vention  services  through  mobile  vans,  mall- 
based  clinics,  vending  machines,  mail  order,  and 
street  outreach  workers  can  be  successful  with 
specific  groups  of  teenagers. 

This  grant  is  enabling  Advocates  for  Youth 
to  continue  its  teen  pregnancy  prevention  ini¬ 
tiative  under  the  leadership  of  Debra  Hauser 
McKinney,  deputy  director  for  domestic  pro¬ 
grams.  Staff  members  are  surveying  national 
and  state  organizations  and  creating  a  clearing¬ 
house  on  successful  pregnancy  prevention  strate¬ 
gies  and  models  for  dissemination  to  policy¬ 
makers,  researchers,  practitioners,  and  journalists. 
The  organization  has  modernized  and  expanded 
its  resource  center,  trained  youth-serving  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  sexuality  education,  and  held  a 
national  conference  on  pregnancy  prevention 
programs. 

Formerly  known  as  the  Center  for  Population 
Options,  Advocates  for  Youth  receives  support  for 
this  work  from  other  foundations  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 


American  Bar  Association  Fund  for  Justice 
and  Education 

750  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  IL  60611 

Seventeen-month  grant  of  $124,000  toward  a 
project  to  examine  linkages  between  teen 
pregnancy  and  child  sexual  abuse,  conducted 
in  collaboration  with  the  Progressive 
Foundation 


Recent  U.S.  data  suggest  that  the  majority 
of  babies  now  born  to  mothers  ages  fif¬ 
teen  to  seventeen  are  fathered  by  adult 
males.  For  many  of  these  teenagers,  rape 
or  sexual  abuse  preceded  their  first  pregnancies. 
According  to  the  American  Bar  Association’s 
Center  on  Children  and  the  Law,  however,  only 
about  1 0  percent  of  reported  cases  are  prosecuted. 

This  grant  supports  the  center’s  national 
study  of  the  sexual  victimization  of  adolescents 
by  adult  males.  The  center  first  organized  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  experts  to  identify  policy  and  research 
issues.  It  then  consulted  with  practitioners  in 
social  service  agencies  and  teen  pregnancy  pro¬ 
grams  about  possible  ways  to  increase  rates  of 
prosecution.  Staff  members  convened  focus 
groups  of  girls  participating  in  local  counseling 
and  pregnancy  prevention  programs  to  learn 
about  their  experiences  with  sexually  exploita¬ 
tive  or  abusive  males.  They  also  surveyed  county 
prosecutors  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  spe¬ 
cial  units  and  attorneys  trained  to  deal  with  child 
sexual  abuse  cases.  The  center  will  publish  a 
status  report  on  current  policies  and  laws  related 
to  sexual  abuse  of  young  adolescents. 

Center  director  Howard  A.  Davidson  is 
supervising  the  study,  which  the  center  is  con¬ 
ducting  jointly  with  the  Progressive  Foundation, 
the  research  arm  of  the  Progressive  Policy 
Institute.  Administering  the  grant  is  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciation’s  Fund  for  justice  and  Education.  Support 
also  comes  from  other  foundations. 
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Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

440  First  Street,  NW,  Suite  310,  Washington, 
DC  20001-2085 

One-year  grant  of  $125, 000  toward  a  project 
to  prevent  pregnancy  in  adolescents  in  out-of¬ 
home  care,  conducted  in  collaboration  with 
the  Council  of  State  Governments 


Adolescents  placed  in  foster  care,  group 
care,  and  residential  care  have  been 
shown  to  have  higher  rates  of  childbear¬ 
ing  than  other  adolescents.  As  a  result, 
they  are  likely  to  be  disproportionately  affected 
by  the  nation’s  new  welfare  law,  which  reduces 
federal  entitlements  and  benefits  for  teen  moth¬ 
ers  and  their  babies.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that 
the  disincentives  contained  in  state  welfare  laws 
will  have  any  impact  on  the  pregnancy  rates  of 
these  young  women.  Many  have  been  neglected 
or  sexually  abused,  have  never  experienced  a  sta¬ 
ble  home  environment,  and  lack  access  to  coun¬ 
seling  or  family  planning  services. 

This  grant  enabled  the  Child  Welfare  League 
of  America  to  begin  educating  state  policymak¬ 
ers  about  the  need  to  develop  policies  and  pro¬ 
grams  that  truly  reduce  early  pregnancies  among 
adolescents  in  the  child  welfare  system  while 
they  overhaul  welfare  programs.  An  advisory 
committee  reviewed  state  adolescent  pregnancy 
prevention  policies  and  programs  for  child  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  in  all  fifty  states  and  ascertained 
each  state’s  needs.  The  league  subcontracted 
with  the  Southern  Regional  Project  on  Infant 
Mortality  of  the  Southern  Governors’  Association 
to  offer  information  and  technical  assistance  to 
legislators  and  advocates  and  hold  legislative 
briefings  in  three  southern  states.  The  project  is 
headed  by  Bronwyn  Mayden,  director  of  the 
league’s  adolescent  pregnancy  prevention  services. 

The  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation  also 
funds  the  project. 


Drug  Strategies 

2445  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  480,  Washington, 
DC  20037 

Three-year  grant  of  $600,000  toward  research 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  national 
drug  policies  and  programs 


The  federal  budget  to  combat  illegal  drugs 
grew  from  $1.5  billion  in  1981  to  $13.2 
billion  in  1995,  and  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments  spent  an  additional  $  1 50  billion 
during  the  same  period.  Yet  drug  addiction,  drug- 
related  crime,  and  drug  availability  have  not 
declined.  Street  prices  for  drugs  have  plummeted, 
and  drug  use  among  young  people  has  risen  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade. 

Drug  Strategies,  founded  in  1993,  pro¬ 
motes  more  effective  approaches  than  interdic¬ 
tion  to  the  nation’s  drug  problem,  such  as  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment.  It  is  directed  by  Mathea 
Falco,  a  former  assistant  secretary7  of  state  for 
international  narcotics  matters  whose  drug  pol¬ 
icy  work  has  been  supported  by  the  Corporation 
since  1989.  Each  year  Drug  Strategies’  report, 
Keeping  Score:  What  We  Are  Getting  for  Our 
Federal  Drug  Control  Dollars,  analyzes  particu¬ 
lar  areas  of  concern  and  identifies  prevention, 
education,  treatment,  workplace,  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  programs  that  are  making  a  difference  in 
communities  across  the  country.  Keeping  Score 
also  summarizes  findings  of  the  organization’s 
other  projects  aimed  at  creating  a  more  informed 
public  about  the  conditions  of  illicit  drug  use  in 
the  United  States  and  drug  trafficking.  Recent 
projects  included  public  opinion  surveys  on  drugs 
and  drug  policy,  profiles  of  state  policies,  and  a 
consumer’s  guide  to  drug  education  programs. 

I  his  grant  renews  support,  joining  fund¬ 
ing  from  other  foundations. 
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Science  Education 


Public  Broadcasting  Service 

1320  Braddock  Place,  Alexandria,  VA  22314- 
1698 

Three-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  provide  standards-based  professional 
development for  elementary  school  science 
teachers  using  advanced  telecommunications 
technology 


Most  teachers  in  this  country  lack  the 
opportunities  for  professional  develop¬ 
ment  that  would  help  them  respond  to 
growing  demands  and  expectations  for 
student  performance.  Traditional  approaches 
such  as  short  courses  and  occasional  workshops 
are  inadequate  to  the  task. 

In  1994,  with  Corporation  and  other  sup¬ 
port,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  (pbs)  cre¬ 
ated  the  Middle  School  Math  Project,  or  Math- 
Line,  the  first  technology-based,  comprehensive 
staff  development  service  available  to  mathe¬ 
matics  teachers  nationwide.  MathLine  offers 
videos  of  teachers  demonstrating  instruction  in 
a  classroom,  online  guides  to  the  videos,  and 
seminars  for  groups  of  teachers  (called  “online 
learning  communities”)  conducted  by  middle 
school  teachers  trained  by  pbs.  More  than  2,000 
teachers  in  thirty-four  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  participating.  The  materials  and 
activities  are  disseminated  through  the  educa¬ 
tion  outreach  programs  of  pbs’s  346  local  pub¬ 
lic  television  stations. 

Under  this  grant,  pbs  is  working  with  the 
National  Science  Teachers  Association  to  develop 
a  similar  project,  called  ScienceLine,  for  elemen¬ 
tary  school  science  teachers.  As  with  MathLine, 
pbs  expects  eventually  to  generate  continuing 
operational  funds  from  teacher  enrollment  fees, 
which  come  from  school  or  district  professional 
development  funds.  Overseeing  the  project  is 
jinny  Goldstein,  pbs’s  vice  president  for  educa¬ 
tion  project  development. 


Scholastic  Productions 

524  Broadway,  Fifth  Floor,  New  York,  NY 
10012 

One-year  grant  of  $300, 000  toward  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  television  series  about  science  for  ele¬ 
mentary  school  children 


In  the  United  States,  few  public  school  teach¬ 
ers  are  trained  to  teach  science  in  the  primary 
grades,  and  the  subject  is  not  a  central  part 
of  the  school  curriculum.  Opportunities  are 
therefore  missed  within  schools  to  build  on  young 
children’s  natural  curiosity. 

The  Magic  School  Bus,  a  half-hour  science 
television  series  for  children  based  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Scholastic  book  series  of  that  name,  aims 
to  introduce  children  to  basic  science  topics  and 
inspire  their  interest  in  further  study.  It  is  tar¬ 
geted  to  ages  six  through  nine  but  has  enter¬ 
tainment  and  educational  appeal  for  a  broader  age 
range.  Jane  Startz  is  executive  producer  of  the  ani¬ 
mated  series,  which  premiered  on  public  televi¬ 
sion  in  1994.  The  program  features  a  school  bus 
that  can  shrink  to  the  size  of  a  cell,  rocket  into 
space,  or  travel  into  the  eye  of  a  hurricane,  trans¬ 
porting  children  to  concrete  realms  where  they 
are  introduced  to  scientific  concepts.  Scholastic 
Productions  is  working  to  attract  more  girls  and 
minority  children  as  viewers  and  give  them 
encouragement  in  science  education.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  distributing  free  viewers’  guides  and 
related  materials  to  schools  and  public  televi¬ 
sion  stations,  it  is  working  with  science  muse¬ 
ums  and  youth-serving  groups  to  develop  pro¬ 
jects  based  on  the  series. 

The  Corporation’s  renewal  grant  joined 
funding  from  public  and  private  sources.  With  the 
production  of  thirteen  new  episodes,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  able  to  move  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily 
broadcast  schedule. 
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Second  Nature 

1 7  Monsignor  O’Brien  Highway,  East 
Cambridge,  MA  02141-1817 

Two-year  grant  of  $247,  OOO  toward  activities 
to  promote  the  integration  of  environmental 
studies  and  principles  of  'sustainable  develop¬ 
ment  in  teacher  training  programs 


Environmental  experts  consider  environ¬ 
mental  education  for  teachers  to  be  an 
essential  step  in  ensuring  a  sound,  sus¬ 
tainable  future  for  the  world.  However, 
few  preservice  and  in-service  training  programs 
in  the  United  States  incorporate  environmental 
perspectives  in  their  curricula. 

Second  Nature  was  established  in  1993  to 
integrate  the  principles  of  environmental  sus¬ 
tainability  into  other  subject  areas  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  organization’s  environmental  reference 
center  serves  as  a  clearinghouse  of  educational 
materials,  courses,  and  information  on  teaching 
methods.  These  materials  are  now  becoming 
available  over  the  Internet  through  the  World 
Wide  Web  (http://www.2nature.org). 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  reference  center 
to  develop  and  provide  resources  for  school¬ 
teachers  and  their  trainers  at  colleges  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  center  is  being  expanded  to  include 
bibliographies  on  environmental  sustainability, 
sample  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 
courses  that  integrate  material  on  the  environ¬ 
ment,  innovative  teaching  and  learning  models, 
information  on  environmental  groups  that  work 
to  enhance  K-12  education,  and  examples  of 
successful  environmental  education  partnerships 
between  local  industry,  universities,  and  high 
school  faculty. 

Austin  Bliss  manages  the  center.  Funding 
for  Second  Nature  also  comes  from  other  foun¬ 
dations  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 


Southeastern  Consortium  for  Minorities  in 
Engineering 

c/o  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  Atlanta, 
GA  30332-0270 

One-year  grant  of  $150,  OOO  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  engineering,  science,  and  mathemat¬ 
ics  on  the  elementary  level  at  predominantly 
minority  public  schools 


The  Southeastern  Consortium  for  Minorities 
in  Engineering,  directed  by  R.  Guy  Vickers, 
was  founded  in  1 975  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  disadvantaged  minority  students 
pursuing  careers  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering.  It  is  a  partnership  of  university  engi¬ 
neering  programs,  government  agencies,  and 
corporations  with  583  schools  in  ten  south¬ 
eastern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  By 
helping  schools  enrich  their  existing  curricula 
and  enhance  their  instructional  strategies,  it  aims 
to  improve  the  academic  achievement  of  minori¬ 
ties  in  these  fields  and  increase  their  participa¬ 
tion  in  upper-level  courses.  The  consortium  assists 
each  school  in  establishing  its  own  interdisci¬ 
plinary  teacher  teams,  holds  annual  summer 
institutes  for  teachers  and  administrators,  and 
offers  staff  development  opportunities  during  the 
school  year. 

Previous  Corporation  support  enabled  the 
consortium  to  extend  the  teacher  development 
program  from  high  schools  to  middle  schools 
and  develop  an  elementary  school  component. 
With  this  grant,  the  consortium  implemented  the 
program  in  fourteen  elementary  schools  and  pro¬ 
vided  participating  schools  with  networking, 
resource  development,  and  workshops.  Addi¬ 
tional  funding  came  from  other  foundations  and 
the  federal  government. 
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aspira  Association 

National  Office,  1444  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  DC  20005 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  a  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  precollege  intervention 
program for  Hispanic  youth 


Per  Scholas 

c/o  Quantum  Chemical  Company,  Hanson 
Industries,  410  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 
10022 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  support 


In  the  United  States  the  high  school  dropout 
rate  for  Latinos  is  roughly  40  percent,  more 
than  twice  the  rate  for  African  Americans 
and  more  than  three  times  that  for  whites. 
In  1989  Latinos  accounted  for  9  percent  of  the 
population  but  held  only  3  percent  of  all  bach¬ 
elor’s  degrees  and  2  percent  of  all  doctoral  degrees 
in  science  and  engineering. 

The  aspira  Association  was  founded  in 
1961  to  help  Puerto  Rican  and  other  Latino 
youth  develop  the  skills  needed  for  academic 
success.  The  association  now  serves  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  students  and  5,000  parents  a 
year  through  its  national  office  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  affiliates  in  five  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 
In  1986  aspira  found  that  lack  of  preparation  in 
mathematics  and  science  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  obstacles  to  Latino  students’  grad¬ 
uation  from  high  school.  It  subsequently  used 
Corporation  grants  to  design,  plan,  and  test  its 
Mathematics  and  Science  Academy  in  three  mid¬ 
dle  schools  in  Chicago.  The  academy  provides 
after-school  academic  support  and  summer 
enrichment  programs  for  Latino  middle  school 
students.  Its  family  workshops  are  aimed  at  rein¬ 
forcing  students’  academic  growth  and  encour¬ 
aging  parents  to  become  advocates  for  students’ 

academic  development. 

With  renewed  support,  aspira  is  institu¬ 
tionalizing  the  academy’s  program  in  Chicago 
and  expanding  it  to  New  York  City,  Miami,  and 
Philadelphia.  National  executive  director  Ronald 
Blackbum-Moreno  provides  oversight  for  the  work. 


11T  early  all  elementary  and  secondary 
%  schools  in  the  United  States  have  some 
^  computers.  In  general,  however,  students 
I  ’  do  not  have  access  to  the  types  of  com¬ 
puters  typically  found  in  the  workplace,  and  they 
lack  experience  with  multimedia  software  and 
electronic  networks.  Although  many  corpora¬ 
tions  dispose  of  their  replaced  computers  through 
direct  contributions  to  schools,  warranties  are 
rarely  provided. 

Corporation  funds  supported  the  work  of 
Per  Scholas,  an  organization  created  in  1995  to 
address  these  needs.  Per  Scholas  acquires  outdated 
computers  and  related  equipment  by  purchase 
or  gift  from  companies  and  individuals.  It  tests, 
cleans,  and  reconditions  the  computers,  loads 
them  with  software,  and  sells  them  to  schools, 
with  warranties,  at  prices  less  than  half  those 
of  comparable  new  equipment.  Per  Scholas’  oper¬ 
ations  provide  jobs,  including  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  for  computer  technicians  and  service  per¬ 
sonnel,  in  the  South  Bronx,  a  section  of  New 
York  where  unemployment  is  high. 

The  president  and  executive  director  is 
Carolyn  P.  Landis,  former  vice  president  and  sec¬ 
retary/treasurer  of  educom,  a  consortium  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  formed  to  promote  better 
use  of  computing  and  technology  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  John  Hoyt  Stookey,  chairman  of  Quantum 
Chemical  Company,  heads  the  Per  Scholas  board. 
Support  also  comes  from  other  foundations. 
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Education  Reform 


National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards 

26555  Evergreen  Road,  Suite  400,  Detroit,  MI 
48076 

Fourteen-month  grant  of  $1,000,000  toward 
support 


The  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards  was  created  by  the  Corporation 
in  1987  to  implement  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for 
the  2 1st  Century,  a  report  of  the  Carnegie  Forum 
on  Education  and  the  Economy.  The  board  has 
set  standards  for  excellence  in  teaching  in  different 
fields  and  has  created  a  voluntary  system  to 
assess  advanced  teachers  for  their  mastery  of 
subject  matter,  understanding  of  child  develop¬ 
ment,  and  ability  to  work  with  children  and  par¬ 
ents  of  different  races,  religions,  and  cultures. 

Plans  are  for  certificates  to  be  awarded  to 
lead  teachers  in  more  than  thirty  fields.  The  first 
two,  in  early  adolescence/English  language  arts 
and  early  adolescence/generalist,  were  given  in 
1994;  four  more  —  in  early  childhood/general¬ 
ist;  middle  childhood/generalist;  early  adoles¬ 
cence  and  young  adulthood/math;  and  early 
adolescence  and  young  adulthood/art  —  will  be 
offered  by  1997,  making  certification  available 
to  American  teachers  in  virtually  all  fields.  Thirty 
states  have  approved  some  form  of  recognition 
to  teachers  who  obtain  board  certification,  and 
school  districts  nationwide  are  beginning  to  do 
the  same.  The  board  is  led  by  president  James  A. 
Kelly  and  chair  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  governor  of 
North  Carolina. 

This  renewal  grant  joined  funding  from  cor¬ 
porations,  other  foundations,  and  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Income  from  certification  fees  is  expected 
to  cover  most  administrative  costs  by  the  year 
2001,  when  all  certificates  will  be  available. 


National  Center  on  Education  and  the 
Economy 

700  Eleventh  Street,  NW,  Suite  750, 
Washington,  DC  20001 

Two-year  grant  of  $600, 000  toward  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Worlforce 


In  1989,  with  Corporation  funding,  the 
National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Econ¬ 
omy,  the  organizational  successor  to  the 
Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the 
Economy,  established  the  Commission  on  the 
Skills  of  the  American  Workforce.  The  commis¬ 
sion’s  landmark  report,  America’s  Choice:  High 
Skills  or  Low  Wages!  ( 1 990) ,  analyzed  the  twenty- 
year  decline  in  real  wages  and  urged  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  forms  of  work  organization  and 
of  higher  workforce  skills.  The  report  also  called 
for  the  creation  of  educational  performance  stan¬ 
dards  to  be  met  by  all  students  by  age  sixteen 
and  professional  certificates  for  students  and 
adult  workers  who  do  not  pursue  a  baccalaure¬ 
ate  degree. 

Since  1992  the  center's  Workforce  Skills 
Program  has  received  Corporation  grants  to  imple¬ 
ment  these  recommendations  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  associate  director  Betsy  Brown  Ruzzi. 
The  center  has  created  the  High  Skills  State 
Consortium.  This  is  a  group  of  ten  states  that 
are  attempting  to  establish  student  standards, 
create  school-to-work  transition  systems,  and 
design  integrated  labor  market  information  and 
training  systems  to  replace  the  patchwork  of 
fragmented  training  programs. 

With  renewed  support,  the  center  is  work¬ 
ing  with  several  states  to  design  comprehensive 
education  and  employment  training  systems  and 
cieate  labor  market  information  systems  and 
one-stop  career  centers. 
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Council  for  Basic  Education 

1319  F  Street,  NW,  Suite  900,  Washington, 

DC  20004-1152 

Thirty-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward  pro¬ 
duction  of  materials  summarizing  national 
voluntary  content  standards  for  student  learning 


Recent  surveys  show  that  although  most 
people  in  this  country  support  the  idea  of 
educational  standards  for  what  students 
should  know  and  do  in  various  subjects, 
there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  about  what  the  content  of 
such  standards  should  be.  This  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  standards 
are  being  developed  and  promulgated  by  different 
sources  —  national  professional  groups,  states, 
and  localities.  Moreover,  these  sources  use  dif¬ 
ferent  terminology  and  criteria  and  prepare  the 
standards  for  different  audiences. 

Founded  in  1956,  the  Council  for  Basic 
Education  works  to  strengthen  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  English,  history,  government,  geog¬ 
raphy,  mathematics,  the  sciences,  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  arts.  It  also  champions  the  phi¬ 
losophy  that  all  children  can  learn.  With  this 
grant,  a  working  group  of  council  staff  members 
and  consultants  will  classify  and  analyze  exist¬ 
ing  standards  and  produce  manuals  for  distinct 
audiences:  teachers  and  administrators;  parents 
and  students;  and  policymakers  and  business 
leaders.  The  manuals,  to  be  available  in  print 
and  electronic  form,  are  expected  to  help  stim¬ 
ulate  discussion  about,  support  for,  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  high  content  standards.  Leading 
the  project  is  Cynthia  Betances,  director  of  stan¬ 
dards  analysis  at  the  council.  Additional  sup¬ 
port  comes  from  other  foundations. 


University  of  Pittsburgh 

Learning  Research  and  Development  Center, 
3939  O'Hara  Street,  Room  824,  Pittsburgh, 

PA  15260 

Two-year  grant  of  $350,000  toward  establish¬ 
ing  an  institute  for  learning 


While  federal  and  state  education  agen¬ 
cies  and  professional  education  orga¬ 
nizations  have  begun  designing  and 
implementing  learning  standards  for 
children,  less  attention  has  been  directed  to 
needed  changes  in  teaching  and  learning  that 
would  enable  children  to  reach  these  standards. 

This  grant  supports  the  Institute  for  Learning, 
a  new  organization  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh’s 
Learning  Research  and  Development  Center.  The 
institute,  which  will  help  school  staff  members 
redesign  their  instructional  practices  based  on 
the  best  current  knowledge  of  how  children  learn, 
is  focusing  on  schools  and  districts  that  are  adopt¬ 
ing  high  and  clearly  defined  academic  expecta¬ 
tions  for  all  students.  Outstanding  teachers  and 
school  administrators  will  serve  as  consultants, 
or  coaches,  to  schools  undergoing  reform.  Institute 
fellows  will  develop  materials  and  tools  for 
improving  instructional  practice;  they  will  also 
design  professional  development  activities  for 
participants,  who  initially  are  from  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  San  Diego,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York  City  and  a  group  of  schools  in  west¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania. 

An  evaluation  team  will  assess  the  insti¬ 
tute’s  work  according  to  four  criteria:  district  sat¬ 
isfaction,  improvement  in  teaching  practices, 
gains  in  student  learning,  and  the  value  of  new 
tools  and  materials.  Lauren  B.  Resnick,  a  senior 
scientist  at  the  center,  founded  the  institute  and 
is  serving  as  its  interim  director.  The  university 
and  other  foundations  also  provide  support. 
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National  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of 
Education 

1201  Sixteenth  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

Three-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  strengthen  the  role  of  national  unions 
in  teachers’  professional  development 


The  National  Education  Association  (nea) 
is  the  largest  teachers’  union  in  the  United 
States,  representing  2.2  million  of  the 
nation’s  3  million  teachers.  In  1969  it  cre¬ 
ated  the  nonprofit  National  Foundation  for  the 
Improvement  of  Education,  which  pilot  tests 
promising  innovations  in  educational  practice 
and  works  to  incorporate  the  results  into  broad 
educational  policy. 

The  foundation  is  publishing  a  research- 
based  report  describing  exemplary  efforts  around 
the  country,  and  the  conditions  necessary,  to 
make  high-quality  professional  development 
central  to  teachers’  lives.  Institutionalizing  the 
findings  of  the  report  is  the  goal  of  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  new  national  demonstration  project,  A 
Change  of  Course:  The  Union’s  Role  in  Teacher 
Professional  Development,  for  which  this  grant 
provides  support.  The  foundation’s  executive 
director,  Judith  Renyi,  is  leading  the  work. 

Under  the  project,  twenty  sites  around  the 
country  —  schools,  districts,  regions,  and  states 
—  will  receive  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  expand  innovative  programs  in  professional 
development  for  teachers,  nea  chapters  will  be 
encouraged  to  establish  sustained  relationships 
with  universities,  libraries,  businesses,  cultural 
institutions,  and  communities,  and  ultimately  to 
take  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  teaching. 
An  outside  evaluation  of  the  project  will  address 
the  extent  to  which  the  unions  embrace  high- 
quality  professional  development  as  a  major  part 
of  their  mission. 


American  Association  for  Higher  Education 

One  Dupont  Circle,  NW,  Suite  360, 
Washington,  DC  20036-1110 

mo-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  college 
and  university  collaboration  with  schools 


Since  1987  the  American  Association  for 
Higher  Education  has  received  Corporation 
and  other  funding  for  activities  intended  to 
bring  the  resources  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  to  bear  on  improving  outcomes  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  kindergarten  through  the  twelfth  grade. 
The  association  has  carried  out  this  work  under 
its  Office  of  School/College  Collaboration,  which 
in  1993  became  a  comprehensive  program 
known  as  the  Education  Trust,  focusing  mainly 
on  education  reform  for  disadvantaged  children. 

The  trust  supports  efforts  by  universities 
and  school  districts  in  states  and  cities  across 
the  country  to  work  together  in  setting  stan¬ 
dards  in  core  academic  disciplines  and  in  pro¬ 
moting  standards-based  teacher  professional 
development,  coordinated  standards  for  K-12 
completion  and  college  admission,  and  the  simul¬ 
taneous  reform  of  schools  and  colleges.  It  has 
published  a  manual  explaining  the  standards- 
setting  process,  a  professional  development 
guidebook,  and  guides  to  developing  standards 
in  mathematics,  English/language  arts,  science, 
and  history. 

This  grant  supports  a  continuation  of  these 
efforts  under  the  direction  of  Carol  F.  Stoel,  prin¬ 
cipal  partner  of  the  trust.  Regional  and  national 
meetings  will  help  teachers,  college  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  parents,  and  community  leaders  better 
understand  issues  involved  in  setting  and  imple¬ 
menting  education  standards. 
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Yale  University 

P.O.  Box  203563,  New  Haven,  CT  06520- 
3563 

Two-year  grant  of $100,000  toward  technical 
assistance  by  the  Yale-New  Haven  Teachers 
Institute  to  other  universities  seeking  to  devel¬ 
op  collaborations 


Universities  and  public  school  systems 
across  the  country  are  working  together  to 
strengthen  teaching  and  improve  learn¬ 
ing,  particularly  in  urban  school  districts  or 
districts  that  serve  large  numbers  of  educationally 
disadvantaged  students.  A  model  for  these  col¬ 
laborations  is  the  Yale-New  Haven  Teachers 
Institute,  established  in  1978  and  directed  by 
James  R.  Vivian.  More  than  40  percent  of  New 
Haven’s  current  staff  of  middle  school  and  high 
school  teachers  have  participated  in  the  institute’s 
five-month  fellowship  program  of  seminars  and 
workshops  in  various  disciplines  led  by  Yale  fac¬ 
ulty  members.  Each  year  the  institute  receives 
requests  for  technical  assistance  from  other  insti¬ 
tutions  seeking  to  establish  similar  partnerships. 
Corporation  funds  have  enabled  the  institute  to 
respond  to  these  requests  and  to  produce  a  newslet¬ 
ter  on  university/school  collaboration. 

With  renewed  support,  videotapes  about  the 
institute  are  being  produced  for  teachers  and 
administrators  in  New  Haven’s  schools,  poten¬ 
tial  donors,  and  members  of  the  general  public. 
The  institute’s  curricular  units  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  are  being  placed  on  the  Internet,  with  the 
goal  of  fostering  a  nationwide  network  of  schools 
and  universities  interested  in  educational  col¬ 
laborations. 

The  DeWitt  Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Fund 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
have  offered  challenge  grants  to  create  an  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  institute,  and  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts  is  contributing  toward  operating  support. 


Multicultural  Education,  Training  and 
Advocacy 

24 0A  Elm  Street,  Suite  22,  Somerville,  MA 
02144 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,  OOO  for  an  analysis  of 
the  impact  of  selected  education  r forms  on 
limited-English  -proficient  students 


Chief  among  the  nation’s  education  reforms 
advocated  over  the  past  several  years  are 
the  lessening  of  federal  and  state  regula¬ 
tions  and  oversight  and  the  creation  of  per¬ 
formance  standards  and  accountability  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  school  systems  and  students.  Little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  effect  that  these 
changes  might  have  on  the  increasing  number 
of  students  whose  English  proficiency  is  limited. 

Multicultural  Education,  Ttaining  and  Advo¬ 
cacy,  known  as  meta,  is  a  public  interest  law 
organization  that  has  engaged  in  a  variety  of  legal 
cases  affecting  language-minority  children.  This 
grant  supports  its  assessment  of  the  impact  of 
selected  education  reforms  on  students  with  lim¬ 
ited  English  proficiency.  Led  by  coexecutive  direc¬ 
tor  Roger  L.  Rice,  a  research  team  is  examining 
the  extent  to  which  new  kinds  of  student  assess¬ 
ment,  state  plans  for  professional  development  of 
teachers,  and  Title  I  of  the  1994  Improving 
America’s  Schools  Act  respond  to  the  needs  of 
these  students.  The  focus  is  on  California, 
Colorado,  Florida,  and  Massachusetts.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  analyzing  state  policy,  planning,  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  documents,  the  researchers  are 
studying  developments  in  local  schools  by  mak¬ 
ing  site  visits  to  school  districts  in  the  four  states. 

meta  staff  members  will  prepare  policy 
papers  and  advisory  memoranda  for  federal,  state, 
and  local  education  officials  on  how  best  to  ensure 
that  language-minority  students  are  effectively 
included  in  the  drive  for  higher  standards. 
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Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund 

634  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90014 

Three-year  grant  of  $750,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  litigation  and  advocacy 


Latinos  are  among  the  fastest-growing  groups 
in  the  United  States,  yet  their  ability  to 
contribute  to  society  is  compromised  by 
their  relative  lack  of  access  to  quality  edu¬ 
cation.  Throughout  elementary  school,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  children  enrolled  below  grade  level  is 
higher  for  Latino  children  than  for  others,  and 
they  are  disproportionately  concentrated  in  over¬ 
crowded  and  segregated  schools.  Only  about 
half  of  the  nation’s  Latino  adults  are  high  school 
graduates. 

This  grant  revews  support  for  the  Mexican 
American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund’s 
education  program,  which  works  to  eliminate 
educational  barriers  for  Mexican  American  and 
other  Latino  students.  The  fund  played  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  the  1994  reauthorization  of  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  which 
extended  the  Title  I  program,  with  its  new  pro¬ 
visions  for  higher  achievement,  to  students  with 
limited  English  proficiency.  Staff  members, 
research  scientists,  and  members  of  advocacy 
and  professional  education  groups  are  produc¬ 
ing  a  manual  to  help  parents,  educators,  and  oth¬ 
ers  plan  and  implement  Title  I  programs.  They 
are  also  preparing  a  brochure  to  inform  parents 
of  their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  the  leg¬ 
islation.  Antonia  Hernandez  is  president  and 
general  counsel. 


Quality  Education  for  Minorities  Network 

1818  N  Street,  NW,  Suite  350, 

Washington,  DC  20036 

One-year  grant  oj $600,000  toward  support 


The  Quality  Education  for  Minorities  (qem) 
Network,  led  by  Shirley  M.  McBay,  aims  to 
improve  the  education  of  American  Indians, 
Alaskan  Natives,  African  Americans,  Mexican 
Americans,  and  Puerto  Ricans  —  groups  histor¬ 
ically  undereducated  in  the  United  States.  This 
grant  renewing  core  support  joined  funding  from 
the  federal  government  and  other  foundations. 

A  priority  for  qem  is  to  scale  up  effective  pro¬ 
grams  for  minorities  in  mathematics,  science, 
and  engineering.  It  has  held  conferences  in  states 
where  minority  members  constitute  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  high  school  graduates  and  has 
then  organized  steering  committees  to  create 
state  plans  for  increasing  the  number  of  minor¬ 
ity  students  completing  postsecondary  degrees 
in  math  and  science,  qem  also  endeavors  to 
improve  the  professional  development  of  minor¬ 
ity  teachers  of  these  subjects.  Under  its  auspices, 
deans  of  education  and  chairs  of  math  and  sci¬ 
ence  departments  identify  ways  of  preparing 
teachers  to  meet  state  and  national  certification 
requirements,  use  advanced  technology  for 
instruction,  and  teach  students  with  diverse  math 
and  science  backgrounds. 

qem  has  expanded  its  model  project  link¬ 
ing  community  service  centers  at  eight  minor¬ 
ity  colleges  with  community  resource  centers  in 
nearby  housing  projects.  College  students  offer 
families  tutoring,  mentoring,  and  adult  education 
services.  An  electronic  mentoring  network  con¬ 
nects  young  people  in  the  housing  projects  with 
professionals  across  the  city  and  state. 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences 

2101  Constitution  Avenue,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20418 

Two-year  grant  of  $700,000  toward  support 
of  the  Board  on  Children,  Youth,  and  Families 


The  National  Forum  on  the  Future  of  Chil¬ 
dren  and  Families  was  created  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences’  National 
Research  Council  and  Institute  of  Medicine 
under  a  Corporation  grant  in  1 987.  In  its  six  years 
of  operation,  the  forum  brought  research-based 
knowledge  in  child  health  and  development  and 
related  fields  to  the  attention  of  decision  mak¬ 
ers.  With  subsequent  Corporation  support,  the 
academy  established  the  Board  on  Children  and 
Families  (now  the  Board  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families),  which  constitutes  a  permanent 
structure  for  addressing  contemporary  condi¬ 
tions  affecting  young  people  and  their  families. 
Developmental  psychologist  Deborah  A.  Phillips 
is  director  of  the  twenty-member  multidiscipli¬ 
nary  board. 

This  renewal  grant,  joining  support  from 
public  and  other  private  sources,  is  enabling  the 
board  to  conduct  workshops,  conferences,  panel 
studies,  media  and  agency  briefings,  and  semi¬ 
nars  for  state  and  local  policymakers.  In  addition, 
the  board  is  planning  to  establish  a  Forum  on 
Adolescence,  whose  activities  will  be  coordinated 
with  related  projects  at  Stanford  University  and 
the  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  (see  p.  47) .  The  forum  will  keep  abreast 
of  new  research  on  adolescence  and  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  policymakers,  researchers,  and  other  key 
decision  makers.  It  will  also  attempt  to  stimulate 
new  research  by  encouraging  cooperation  among 
federal  agencies,  private  funders,  and  the  acad¬ 
emic  community. 


Youth  Intergroup  Relations  Initiative 

Sixteen  grants  of  up  to  two  years for  amounts 
rangingjrom  $49,000  to  $175,000 for 
research  on  improving  interethnic  and  interra¬ 
cial  relations  among  children  and  youth 


As  the  population  of  this  country  and  its 
schools  becomes  more  diverse,  interracial 
and  interethnic  conflict  among  young 
people  is  growing.  Contributing  to  the 
problem  is  the  clustering  of  students  according 
to  their  previous  performance,  which  often  results 
in  placing  minority  group  members  in  academ¬ 
ically  less  demanding  classes.  This  practice,  called 
tracking,  tends  to  have  an  adverse  effect  not  only 
on  minority  students’  educational  prospects  but 
also,  as  classes  separate  majority  and  minority 
groups  from  each  other,  on  intergroup  relations 
at  the  school.  Little  new  research  has  been  done 
on  intergroup  relations  in  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  few  studies  have  addressed  the  dynamics  of 
multicultural  and  multilingual  settings.  As  a 
result,  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  reduce  prej¬ 
udice  among  youth  from  divergent  backgrounds 
is  not  well  understood. 

In  response  to  a  competition  launched  in 
1995,  the  Corporation  has  awarded  sixteen  grants 
for  research  on  improving  relations  among  youth 
(see  pp.  66  through  69).  The  studies  are  of  two 
types:  intergroup  perception  and  behavior  and 
the  effectiveness  of  intervention  strategies. 
Corporation  staff  will  bring  the  researchers 
together  periodically  to  share  findings,  interest 
other  funders,  and  apply  the  results  to  the 
improvement  of  intergroup  relations  among  the 
nation’s  young  people.  The  initiative  is  expected 
to  help  lay  the  basis  for  a  new  generation  of 
research  leading  to  effective  programs  and  poli¬ 
cies  in  schools  and  youth  organizations. 
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Institute  for  Research  on  Social  Problems 

520  Pearl  Street,  Boulder,  CO  80302 

Two-year  grant  of  $100, 000 


This  research  is  examining  two  intervention 
strategies  designed  to  modify  racial  attitudes  and 
behavior  among  young  children.  The  study, 
among  kindergarten  and  second-grade  children  in 
Denver  and  Boulder,  Colorado,  is  led  by  Phyllis  A. 
Katz,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Research  on  Social 
Problems.  One  strategy  teaches  children  how  to 
see  distinctions  among  people  of  the  same  race;  a 
second  helps  them  classify  people  in  ways  other  than 
by  race  and  become  empathic  toward  members  of 
other  groups.  Children  participating  in  the  programs 
are  being  compared  with  those  not  participating. 
Both  groups  will  be  assessed  before  and  after  the 
programs  take  place. 


Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York 

Division  of  Programs  in  Education,  695  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10021 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000 

The  impact  on  primary-school  children  and  their 
teachers  of  a  prejudice-reduction  video  cur¬ 
riculum  is  the  focus  of  this  study.  Sherryl 
Browne  Graves,  associate  professor  and  chair  of 
the  department  of  educational  foundations  and 
counseling  programs  at  Hunter  College,  is  directing 
two  experiments,  both  in  the  New  York  area.  One 
is  measuring  the  effect  of  the  video  on  intergroup 
attitudes  and  interactions  among  first,  second,  and 
third  graders.  A  second  experiment,  at  two  schools 
and  two  organizations  serving  children,  is  testing 
the  conditions  under  which  the  video  curriculum  is 
most  likely  to  be  effective  among  seven-year-olds. 


New  York  University 

Psychology  Department,  6  Washington  Place, 
Second  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Two-year  grant  of  $156, 000 


Researchers  at  New  York  University  are  exam¬ 
ining  the  conditions  that  affect  race  relations 
during  the  late  elementary  and  middle  school 
years.  Led  by  associate  professor  of  psychology 
Diane  Hughes,  they  are  studying  fourth  and  fifth 
graders  in  New  Jersey  to  explain  why,  as  children 
progress  through  school,  they  increasingly  social¬ 
ize  with  peers  of  the  same  race.  Three  possible  influ¬ 
ences  on  children’s  attitudes  are  being  explored: 
their  growing  awareness  of  ethnic  identity  and  social 
status  differences  between  groups;  parental  views 
on  interracial  friendship;  and  school  characteris¬ 
tics  such  as  racial  composition  and  climate,  ability 
grouping  and  tracking,  and  teachers’  expectations. 


Claremont  University  Center  and  Graduate 
School 

217  Harper  Hall,  150  East  Tenth  Street, 
Claremont,  CA  9 1 7 1 1 

One-year  grant  of  $49, 000 

A  study  at  two  southern  California  schools  is 
exploring  the  social  processes  underlying  inter¬ 
group  relations  in  racially  and  ethnically  mixed 
classrooms.  The  focus  is  on  first  grade,  which  rep¬ 
resents  children's  initial  public  school  experience, 
and  fourth  grade,  when  racial  divisions  and  hos¬ 
tility  in  many  classrooms  first  develop.  A  research 
team  led  by  Michele  Foster,  professor  of  education 
at  the  Claremont  University  Graduate  School,  is 
observing  and  interviewing  students  and  analyz¬ 
ing  audiotape  recordings  of  their  conversations. 
The  team  is  also  assessing  the  effect  on  intergroup 
relations  of  the  history,  culture,  and  political  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  local  community. 
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University  of  Texas,  Austin 

College  of  Education,  George  I.  Sanchez 
Building  504,  Campus  Mail  Code  D5800, 
Austin,  TX  78712-1296 

Two-year  grant  of  $50, 000 

Austin,  Texas,  is  the  site  of  research  on  how 
intergroup  peer  relations  change  as  young 
people  move  from  elementary  to  middle 
school.  Investigators  led  by  Cindy  I.  Carlson,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  educational  psychology  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  are  surveying  the  middle  school’s  stu¬ 
dent  body,  holding  group  discussions  with  selected 
students,  and  observing  the  school  environment 
within  and  outside  the  classroom.  They  are  also 
assessing  the  extent  to  which  the  implementation 
of  schoolwide  reforms  improves  peer  intergroup 
relations.  The  school  is  one  of  twelve  Texas  schools 
participating  in  the  Corporation’s  Middle  Grade 
School  State  Policy  Initiative  (see  p.  48). 


Florida  International  University 

Center  for  Labor  Research  and  Studies, 
University  Park,  Miami,  FL  33199 

Two-year  grant  of  $175,000 


This  two-year  study  is  examining  interethnic 
relations  among  native-born  and  immigrant 
black  and  Hispanic  students  in  four  Miami- 
area  schools.  At  each  school,  researchers  led  by 
Alex  Stepick,  director  of  the  Immigration  and 
Ethnicity  Institute  at  Florida  International  University, 
are  observing  a  sample  of  students  from  different 
backgrounds  to  see  how  they  interact  with  each 
other.  Interviews  and  focus  groups  among  students, 
teachers,  administrators,  and  family  members  will 
reveal  the  effects  that  gender,  family  status  and 
structure,  community  attitudes,  and  school  poli¬ 
cies  such  as  tracking  have  on  interactions  among 
ethnic  and  racial  groups. 


Pennsylvania  State  University 

College  of  Agricultural  Sciences,  323 
Agricultural  Administration  Building, 
University  Park,  PA  16802-2601 

Two-year  grant  of $85,000 

The  relationship  between  young  people’s  views 
on  social  justice  and  their  behavior  toward  dif¬ 
ferent  racial  and  ethnic  groups  is  the  subject  of 
research  by  Constance  A.  Flanagan,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  department  of  agricultural  and  exten¬ 
sion  education  at  Pennsylvania  State  University. 
Using  focus  groups,  surveys,  and  open-ended  ques¬ 
tions,  she  is  studying  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh 
graders  in  five  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  towns 
that  differ  racially  and  socioeconomically.  The  aim 
is  to  learn  whether  adolescents  view  other  groups 
as  threats  to  their  own  interests  and  how  they  inter¬ 
pret  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 


Mount  Holyoke  College 

Department  of  Psychology  and  Education, 
South  Hadley,  MA  01075 

Two-year  grant  of  $1 65, 000 


This  research  is  testing  a  three-part  middle  school 
intervention  project:  discussion  groups  where 
students  develop  a  positive  racial  identity  and 
leam  what  race  and  ethnicity  mean  to  others;  a 
professional  development  course  in  which  teach¬ 
ers  examine  their  racial  and  ethnic  identity  and 
their  attitudes  toward  other  groups;  and  a  class 
that  helps  parents  interact  constructively  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  other  groups.  The  study,  in  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  is  investigating  the  project’s  effects 
on  intergroup  relations  among  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Directing  the  work  is  Beverly  Daniel  TUtum, 
an  associate  professor  of  psychology  and  education 
at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 
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University  of  California,  San  Francisco 

521  Parnassus  Avenue,  N631-Y,  Box  0612, 
San  Francisco,  CA  94143-0612 

Two-year  grant  of  $91,  OOO 


The  focus  of  this  research  is  a  high  school  in  a 
poor  San  Francisco  neighborhood.  Howard  L. 
Pinderhughes,  assistant  professor  of  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  at  the  University  of  California, 
is  studying  ethnic  and  racial  relations  among  young 
people  who  have  been  involved  in  intergroup  con¬ 
flict.  The  students  are  videotaping  individual  and 
group  interviews  with  peers  about  their  ethnic  and 
racial  identity  and  about  relations  with  students 
from  other  cultures.  The  videotapes  will  be  edited 
and  presented  to  the  school  community  as  part  of 
a  series  of  workshops  and  discussions  designed  to 
produce  a  plan  for  promoting  positive  relations  at 
the  school. 


City  University  of  New  York 

Graduate  Center,  33  West  42nd  Street,  Room 
613,  New  York,  NY  10036-8099 

Two-year  grant  of  $144,000 


This  study  is  observing  three  “communities  of 
difference”  that  have  achieved  integration 
across  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  A  community 
art  program,  a  ninth-grade  literature  course,  and  a 
high  school,  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  respectively,  are  the  sites  of  focus  groups 
with  teachers  and  staff  and  interviews  with  cur¬ 
rent  and  former  students,  community  activists,  and 
artists.  Michelle  Fine,  a  psychology  professor  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  and  two  colleagues 
are  examining  young  people’s  and  parents’  expe¬ 
riences  with  and  perceptions  of  cross-racial  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  structural  conditions  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  creating  integrated  communities. 


University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

Department  of  Psychology,  12824  Franz  Hall, 
Box  95163,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90095-1563 

Two-year  grant  of  $175,000 


Boys’  and  girls’  teams  at  two  multicultural  Los 
Angeles  high  schools  are  the  focus  of  this 
study.  University  of  California  researchers  led 
by  psychology  professor  Patricia  Marks  Greenfield 
are  observing  players’  interactions  during  games  and 
practice.  Players  from  one  school  are  serving  as 
the  experimental  group  by  engaging  in  intensive  dis¬ 
cussions  of  hypothetical  social  dilemmas.  Players 
from  another  school,  the  control  group,  respond 
individually  to  these  scenarios  but  do  not  discuss 
them  as  a  group.  The  aim  is  to  determine  whether 
such  discussions  can  improve  understanding  and 
interactions  between  students  of  different  ethnic 
and  racial  groups. 


Social  Policy  Research  Associates 

200  Middlefield  Road,  Suite  100,  Menlo  Park, 
CA  94025 

Two-year  grant  of  $1 75,  OOO 


The  impact  of  two  types  of  intergroup  relations 
programs  will  be  determined:  curriculum-based 
strategies  that  offer  an  intellectual  framework 
for  understanding  others’  perspectives  and  project- 
based  programs  that  emphasize  cooperative  action 
to  achieve  common  objectives.  Case  studies  are 
comparing  the  experiences  of  students  entering 
ninth  grade  in  three  pairs  of  high  schools  in  eth¬ 
nically  diverse  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  districts 
in  California.  Each  pair  is  demographically  similar, 
but  only  one  of  the  two  schools  has  a  high-qual¬ 
ity  intergroup  relations  program.  Directing  the  work 
is  Hanh  Cao  Yu,  a  social  scientist  at  Social  Policy 
Research  Associates. 
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Education  Development  Center 

55  Chapel  Street,  Newton,  MA  02158-1060 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $175,000 


In  this  research,  young  people  are  viewed  not 
as  perpetrators  or  victims  of  prejudice  but  as 
bystanders  to  it.  Under  the  direction  of  Ronald 
G.  Slaby,  senior  scientist  at  the  Education  Develop¬ 
ment  Center,  sixth  and  seventh  graders  in  East 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  are  assigned  to  one  of  four 
groups.  Students  in  one  watch  and  discuss  videos 
depicting  prejudice  and  reflect  on  the  ways  that 
prejudice  harms  victims  and  society.  A  second 
group  works  together  on  community  service  pro¬ 
jects.  A  third  group  participates  in  both  programs, 
and  a  fourth  participates  in  neither.  The  two  pro¬ 
grams’  effects  on  intergroup  attitudes  and  behav¬ 
ior  will  be  evaluated. 


Facing  History  and  Ourselves  National 
Foundation 

16  Hurd  Road,  Brookline,  MA  02146-6919 
Two-year  grant  of  $1 75, 000 


Facing  History  and  Ourselves  is  a  national  pro¬ 
gram  to  help  students  balance  self-interest 
with  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others.  Its  cur¬ 
riculum  examines  racism  and  prejudice,  and  its  peer 
leadership  program  trains  young  people  in  the 
approach.  Psychologist  Dennis  ].  Barr  is  directing 
two  projects  in  the  Boston  area:  case  studies  of  the 
peer  program  and  of  a  class  that  uses  the  curricu¬ 
lum;  and  a  comparison  of  students  in  Facing  History 
and  Ourselves  classrooms,  in  the  peer  program, 
and  in  classrooms  where  the  program  has  not  been 
introduced.  He  will  assess  the  impact  on  psy¬ 
chosocial  processes  considered  essential  to  posi¬ 
tive  intergroup  relations. 


etr  Associates* 

P.O.  Box  1830,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061-1830 
Two-year  grant  of  $1 60, 000 


This  study  is  of  young  people  who  are  on  court- 
ordered  probation  and  attend  special  schools  run 
by  county  probation  departments  in  northern 
California.  Fernando  I.  Soriano,  senior  research 
associate  at  etr  Associates,  is  surveying  African 
American,  Asian  American,  European  American, 
and  Hispanic  boys  to  assess  their  sense  of  ethnic 
identity  and  their  attitudes  and  behavior  toward 
other  groups.  Boys  from  each  group  are  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  three-part  program:  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  about  different  cultural  groups,  cooperative 
learning,  and  community  service.  They  are  being 
compared  with  a  group  of  young  men  not  enrolled 
in  the  program. 

"This  grant  was  originally  made  to  the  University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City. 


University  of  Texas,  Houston 

School  of  Public  Health,  P.O.  Box  20186, 
Houston,  TX  77225 

Two-year  grant  of  $1 75, 000 


A  program  to  reduce  interracial  and  interethnic 
conflict  is  being  introduced  at  one  Houston 
high  school  but  not  another.  The  program  fea¬ 
tures  the  discussion,  among  ninth  and  tenth  graders, 
of  stories  depicting  the  ways  that  young  people 
and  adults  have  successfully  handled  prejudice. 
Parents  receive  materials  describing  the  stories, 
and  journalism  students  produce  a  school  newslet¬ 
ter  highlighting  them.  Alfred  L.  McAlister,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  behavioral  science  at  the  University 
of  Texas,  is  comparing  the  racial  attitudes  and 
behavior  of  students  participating  in  the  program 
with  those  of  students  who  did  not  experience  the 
intervention. 
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The  Aspen  Institute 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  Suite 
1070,  Washington,  DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $386, 000 for  a  public  policy 
project  to  promote  the  well-being  of  children 


The  Aspen  Institute’s  Children’s  Policy  Forum 
brings  together  Republican  and  Democratic 
members  of  Congress  with  scholars  and 
practitioners  to  examine  the  problems  of 
America’s  children  and  youth.  Its  meetings  and 
an  annual  retreat  are  designed  to  develop  a  well- 
informed  core  group  of  legislators  who  can  exer¬ 
cise  an  effective  role  in  shaping  public  policy  for 
children.  Former  U.S.  senator  Dick  Clark,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  institute’s  Congressional  Program, 
heads  the  forum. 

The  1995  retreat  focused  on  parent  edu¬ 
cation  and  support  programs,  the  demands  of 
balancing  paid  work  and  childrearing,  and  the 
role  of  government  and  the  private  sector  in  sup¬ 
porting  families.  The  1996  retreat,  on  preparing 
youth  for  the  twenty-first  century,  drew  from 
the  work  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development  and  Corporation  grants  in  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  among  children  and  youth. 
Discussion  topics  included  education  for  work  in 
grades  K-12;  preparation  for  civic  and  family 
life;  international  comparisons  of  education;  cit¬ 
izenship  and  community  life;  and  business  per¬ 
spectives  on  the  needs  of  the  future  workforce. 
The  fomm  was  established  in  1 989  through 
Florida  State  University  and  operated  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Urban  Institute  from  1990  to 
1993.  It  receives  guidance  from  an  advisory 
committee  and  senior  consultants  knowledgeable 
about  policy  issues  and  child  development. 


Children’s  Defense  Fund 

25  E  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20001 

Thirty-three-month  grant  of  $700,000  toward 
support  of  Transforming  America:  A  Crusade 
to  Leave  No  Child  Behind,  a  public  education 
and  capacity-building  initiative  on  behaf  of 
children 


Through  federal  welfare  legislation  enacted 
in  1996,  states  have  the  power  to  admin¬ 
ister  social  welfare  programs  under  block 
grants,  which  allow  no  adjustments  for 
inflation.  Some  estimates  are  that  these  changes 
could  increase  child  poverty  significantly. 

The  Children’s  Defense  Fund  (cdf),  which 
was  founded  in  1972  with  Corporation  support, 
is  the  nation’s  preeminent  child  research  and 
advocacy  organization.  Led  by  Marian  Wright 
Edelman,  it  trains  and  supports  local  and  na¬ 
tional  groups  that  are  pursuing  progressive  gov¬ 
ernment  policies  on  behalf  of  poor  children  and 
their  families. 

Under  this  renewal  grant,  cdf  is  under¬ 
taking  community  mobilization  in  the  ten  states 
that,  in  the  aggregate,  account  for  more  than 
half  of  all  poor  children  in  the  nation.  The  fund 
is  expanding  its  relationships  with  religious  orga¬ 
nizations,  offering  leadership  training  seminars 
in  communities  in  each  of  the  ten  states,  and 
developing  its  video  conferencing  and  telecom¬ 
munication  capacities.  These  activities  are  part 
of  a  five-year  initiative,  Transforming  America: 
A  Crusade  to  Leave  No  Child  Behind,  whose  aim 
is  to  create  a  greatly  expanded  network  of  state 
and  community  leaders  and  programs  that  are 
working  on  behalf  of  children.  The  initiative  was 
launched  in  connection  with  Stand  for  Children, 
a  gathering  of  200,000  people  held  June  1 ,  1 996, 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  Carter  Center 

One  Copenhill,  453  Freedom  Parkway, 
Atlanta,  GA  30307 

One -year  grant  of  $125,  OOO for  conferences 
on  urban  renewal 


The  Atlanta  Project  works  with  disadvan¬ 
taged  areas  of  the  city  in  rehabilitating 
housing  stock,  improving  education  and 
health  care,  and  addressing  high  rates  of 
crime.  The  project  enlists  business,  government, 
and  the  voluntary  sector  as  active  partners  in 
that  effort. 

The  America  Project  was  founded  in  1 994 
to  share  the  principles,  methodology,  and  expe¬ 
riences  of  the  Atlanta  Project  with  other  com¬ 
munities  and  cities  across  the  nation.  A  domes¬ 
tic  program  of  the  Carter  Center,  the  America 
Project  advances  comprehensive  approaches  to 
urban  renewal  and  promotes  mutual  support 
between  national  organizations  and  cities 
engaged  in  community-based  renewal.  It  has 
become  a  catalyst  for  candid,  in-depth  analyses 
of  common  problems  and  promising  strategies. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  America  Project 
to  follow  up  a  Corporation-supported  1995  con¬ 
ference  that  explored  crosscutting  issues  facing 
urban  renewal  projects.  At  each  of  three  meet¬ 
ings,  practitioners  from  promising  initiatives 
around  the  country  are  considering  how  to  ini¬ 
tiate  renewal  projects  with  financial  and  other 
support  from  outside  the  community  while  engag¬ 
ing  community  members  in  their  design  and 
implementation.  Summaries  of  each  meeting  will 
be  published  in  a  single  volume. 

America  Project  program  director  Dan  Sweat 
is  overseeing  the  work. 


Children  Now 

1212  Broadway,  Suite  530,  Oakland,  CA 
94612 

One-year  grant  of  $125,000  toward  confer¬ 
ences  on  children  and  the  media 


Children  Now  is  a  child  advocacy  organiza¬ 
tion  that  concentrates  on  children’s  health, 
education,  and  juvenile  justice  issues  and 
attempts  to  raise  public  consciousness  of 
the  need  for  more  positive  practices  on  behalf 
of  children.  With  prior  Corporation  funding,  Chil¬ 
dren  Now  launched  a  program  on  children  and 
the  media,  headed  by  Vicky  Rideout.  The  pro¬ 
gram’s  centerpiece  is  an  annual  meeting  that 
brings  seventy-five  leaders  from  print,  broadcast, 
and  interactive  news  media  together  with  experts 
on  children’s  policy  to  produce  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  improving  the  coverage  of  children’s 
issues.  The  third  conference,  in  May  1996, 
focused  on  television  advertising  and  children. 
Participants  explored  ways  for  advertisers  to 
contribute  to  higher-quality  television  program¬ 
ming  and  identified  strategies  to  help  reduce 
harmful  messages  that  are  transmitted  through 
advertising. 

Also  in  1996,  Children  Now  held  a  sym¬ 
posium  for  educators  and  leaders  from  the  com¬ 
puter,  cable,  telephone,  and  entertainment  and 
educational  software  industries  concerning  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  information  superhighway.  Cospon¬ 
soring  the  symposium  was  the  Center  for  Media 
Education,  another  Corporation  grantee.  The 
focus  was  on  three  areas:  improving  access  to 
information  technologies  for  children  who  do  not 
have  computers  in  their  home,  strengthening 
the  content  of  available  educational  materials,  and 
limiting  the  violent,  sexually  explicit  program¬ 
ming  that  children  can  find  on  the  Internet. 
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Lawyers  for  Children 

151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT  06156 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  advocacy 
on  behaf  of  abused  children  and  mediation 
efforts  to  prevent  violence  among  children  and 
youth 


Editorial  Projects  in  Education 

4301  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  250, 
Washington,  DC  20008 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  electronic 
publishing  and  dissemination 


Many  lawyers,  by  virtue  of  their  skills 
and  experience  in  negotiation,  advo¬ 
cacy,  and  problem  solving,  are  well 
suited  to  deal  with  children  who  have 
been,  or  are  likely  to  be,  affected  by  violence, 
either  as  victims  or  as  perpetrators.  Yet  few 
lawyers  in  the  nation’s  large  law  firms  or  legal 
departments  of  corporations  devote  attention  to 
the  issue  of  children  and  violence. 

Lawyers  for  Children  was  launched  in  1995 
to  address  this  concern.  It  focuses  on  child  abuse 
and  youth-on-youth  violence.  In  the  first  area, 
the  organization  trains  volunteer  lawyers  to  rep¬ 
resent  abused  or  neglected  children  in  court  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  volunteers  assist  the  attorneys 
and  social  workers  who  manage  these  cases  and 
work  to  ensure  that  children  receive  the  services 
they  need.  In  the  second  area,  the  organization 
trains  volunteer  lawyers  in  peer-based  media¬ 
tion  and  other  conflict  resolution  techniques. 
The  lawyers  in  turn  work  with  middle  school 
faculty  and  students  to  help  them  implement  the 
techniques. 

Lawyers  for  Children  has  affiliates  in 
Atlanta,  Hartford,  Miami,  and  Washington,  D.C. 
Each  one  links  with  a  corporate  law  firm  or  the 
local  bar  association  and  is  assisted  by  an  advi¬ 
sory  board  representing  the  public,  private,  and 
nonprofit  sectors.  Lesley  D.  Mara,  former  deputy 
commissioner  for  administrative  services  in 
Connecticut’s  Department  of  Children  and 
Families,  is  executive  director.  The  Corporation’s 
grant  joined  funding  from  other  foundations. 


Editorial  Projects  in  Education,  a  nonprofit 
educational  publisher,  was  founded  in 
1958  to  raise  the  level  of  discourse  about 
education  through  the  dissemination  of 
relevant  information.  It  formerly  published  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  Among  its  cur¬ 
rent  publications  launched  with  Corporation  fund¬ 
ing  are  Education  Week ,  a  newspaper  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  policymakers,  and  Teacher  Magazine ,  a 
monthly  aimed  at  educators  working  in  kinder¬ 
garten  through  twelfth  grade. 

A  1995  planning  grant  supported  a  feasi¬ 
bility  study  of  electronic  publishing.  Staff  mem¬ 
bers  analyzed  the  potential  of  new  information 
technologies,  determined  which  audiences  the 
organization  might  serve  through  them,  and 
developed  short-  and  long-range  technical  and 
financial  plans.  With  renewed  funding,  Editorial 
Projects  has  launched  a  site  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  (http://www.edweek.org).  The  site  includes 
the  full  text  of  Education  Week  and  Teacher 
Magazine,  fifteen  years  of  searchable  past  issues 
of  Education  Week ,  and  pages  on  educational 
issues  and  lists  of  educational  terms,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  Web  sites.  The  aim  is  to  expand  the 
organization’s  audience  to  parents,  school  board 
members,  and  others  interested  in  education. 

Vice  president  Virginia  B.  Edwards  leads 
the  work,  which  is  also  supported  by  the  Ford 
and  Rockefeller  foundations. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  outreach  activities  for  a  children’s  science 
radio  program,  $25,000 

American  Institutes Jor  Research  in  the  Behav¬ 
ioral  Sciences,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  research  project  to  measure  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  effective  communities,  $15,000 

American  Psychological  Association, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  meeting  on  bringing  educational  inno¬ 
vations  to  scale  in  urban  school  systems,  $15,000 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  New  York,  NY 
For  dissemination  of  the  book,  Abandoned  in 
the  Wasteland:  Children,  Television,  and  the 
First  Amendment,  $5,579 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  CO 
Toward  an  evaluation  of  test  construction  and 
validity  for  students  with  experience  in  innov¬ 
ative  and  traditional  advanced  mathematics  cur¬ 
ricula,  $23,300 

Common  Cents  New  York,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  support,  $10,000 

Joy  G.  Dryfoos,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  NY 
Toward  research  and  writing  on  programs  that 
foster  adolescent  development,  $25,000 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL 
Toward  enhancing  science  curriculum  materials 
on  cd-rom  for  elementary  school  students, 
$25,000 


Harvard  University,  Boston,  MA 
For  dissemination  of  a  study  of  parent  involve¬ 
ment  in  early  childhood  education  programs, 
$25,000 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  MD 
Toward  an  international  conference  on  school 
effectiveness  and  improvement,  $10,000 

University  of  Minnesota  Foundation, 
Minneapolis,  MN 

Toward  support  of  the  ]ane  Goodall  Institute’s 
Center  for  Primate  Studies,  $25,000 

National  Academy  of  Education,  Stanford,  CA 
Toward  planning  a  committee  to  study  school 
reform  efforts,  $4,400 

National  Head  Start  Association,  Alexandria,  VA 
Toward  a  project  to  promote  excellence  in  Head 
Start  programs  for  disadvantaged  preschool  chil¬ 
dren,  $25,000 

New  England  Medical  Center,  Boston,  MA 
Toward  dissemination  of  a  career  awareness  pro¬ 
gram  for  middle  grade  school  students,  $25,000 

New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  an  inventory  of  science  education 
resources,  programs,  and  reform  efforts  in  New 
York  City,  $25,000 

North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics,  Durham,  NC 
Toward  revision  of  a  precalculus  textbook, 
$10,000 

Philadelphia  Education  Fund,  Philadelphia,  PA 
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Toward  a  study  of  eighth-grade  students’  tran¬ 
sition  to  high  school,  $25,000 

Rutgers  University ,  New  Brunswick,  NJ 
Toward  a  videoconference  and  documentary 
on  media  literacy,  $25,000 

The  Urban  Institute ,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  planning  a  national  initiative  to  reduce 
adolescent  pregnancy,  $25,000 
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Preventing  Deadly  Conflict 


In  the  post-cold  war  world,  ethnic,  national¬ 
ist,  religious,  and  territorial  enmities  within 
and  between  states  present  new  and  formi¬ 
dable  challenges  to  nations  and  to  multilat¬ 
eral  organizations  often  charged  with  resolving 
these  conflicts.  The  dangers  are  heightened  in 
situations  where  the  hatreds  and  fears  of  groups 
are  exploited  in  violent  ways  by  political  oppor¬ 
tunists  or  where  the  possession  of  nuclear,  chem¬ 
ical,  and  biological  weapons  has  the  potential 
for  menacing  the  lives  of  millions. 

Under  its  program,  Preventing  Deadly 
Conflict,  the  Corporation  supports  independent 
research  and  discussion  among  scholars,  poli¬ 
cymakers,  and  informed  members  of  the  public 
to  examine  interstate  and  intrastate  conflicts  and 
to  advance  ideas  for  their  prevention  and  more 
rapid  and  enduring  resolution  in  the  future.  This 
work  is  carried  out  under  the  subprogram,  pre¬ 
venting  mass  intergroup  violence ,  in  close  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Preventing  Deadly  Conflict,  an  operating  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  foundation. 

Fundamental  questions  explored  in  this 
subprogram  include  the  origins  of  conflicts,  the 
conditions  that  deter  or  encourage  their  deadly 
outbreak,  the  conflicts  that  are  most  likely  to 
escalate  into  violence,  and  the  functional  require¬ 
ments  for  an  effective  system  of  conflict  pre¬ 
vention.  Funded  projects  include  research  on 
ways  to  reconcile  tensions  between  group  rights 
and  individual  rights,  analyses  of  the  media  s 
role  in  reporting  responsibly  on  conflicts  and 
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thus  helping  to  defuse  them,  and  efforts  to  inform 
citizens  living  in  conflict-prone  areas  about  the 
concepts,  techniques,  and  institutions  of  conflict 
resolution. 

The  Corporation  continues  to  examine  ways 
of  strengthening  democratic  institutions  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  eastern  and  central 
Europe,  where  ethnic  and  nationalist  conflicts 
pose  especially  ominous  threats  to  international 
stability.  Support  is  given  to  creating  and  under¬ 
girding  democratic  institutions,  building  elements 
of  a  civil  society  in  the  Soviet  successor  states, 
and  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  Western 
responses  to  threats  of  disintegration  or  desta¬ 
bilization  in  the  new  democracies. 

In  the  subprogram  on  cooperative  secu¬ 
rity  and  nonproliferation,  the  Corporation  con¬ 
tinues  to  support  policy  research  and  the  inter¬ 
action  of  scholars  and  policymakers  toward 
developing  a  new  international  security  strat¬ 
egy.  Such  a  strategy  is  based  on  principles  of 
cooperation  rather  than  competition,  integration 
rather  than  isolation,  and  transparency  rather 
than  secrecy.  A  primary  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  exploration  of  prospects  for  more  robust 
efforts  by  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  other 
nations  to  curb  the  proliferation  of  advanced 
weaponry  and  weapons  technology  —  prolifer¬ 
ation  that  threatens  to  raise  the  stakes  danger¬ 
ously  in  regional  or  intrastate  conflicts. 


Preventing  Mass  Intergroup  Violence 


Carnegie  Commission  on  Preventing  Deadly 
Conflict 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  2400 
N  Street,  NW,  Sixth  Floor,  Washington,  DC 
20037-1153 

One -year  appropriation  of  $2, 716, 181  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


Approximately  seventy  actual  or  emerg¬ 
ing  ethnic,  nationalist,  territorial,  and 
religious  conflicts  exist  throughout  the 
world  today.  In  their  intensity  and  num¬ 
ber,  they  have  the  potential  to  threaten  world 
peace  and  have  left  international  organizations 
struggling  to  find  effective  responses. 

To  advance  new  ideas  toward  the  prevention 
and  resolution  of  deadly  violence,  the  Corporation 
in  1994  established  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Preventing  Deadly  Conflict.  The  commission 
members  —  sixteen  international  scholars  and 
policy  practitioners  —  are  pursuing  three  princi¬ 
pal  avenues  of  inquiry.  First,  they  are  analyzing 
the  nature  of  deadly  conflict  within  or  between 
states  and  considering  why  and  in  what  instances 
outside  help  is  needed  to  deal  with  it.  Second, 
they  are  considering  how  to  structure  that  help 
effectively,  given  the  blend  of  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  military,  and  social  tools  that  are  at  the 
disposal  of  the  international  community.  Finally, 
they  are  identifying  the  roles  that  international 
and  regional  organizations,  individual  states, 
and  ad  hoc  coalitions  can  play  in  preventing 
mass  violence. 

Corporation  president  David  A.  Hamburg 
and  former  U.S.  secretary  of  state  Cyrus  R.  Vance 
cochair  the  commission.  Political  scientist  Jane  E. 
Holl  is  executive  director.  A  final  report  will  be 
issued  in  fall  1997  and  will  be  followed  by  a 
range  of  dissemination  activities.  This  appropri¬ 
ation  supported  the  commission  during  1995-96. 
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Stanford  University 

Department  of  Political  Science,  Building  160 
161-A,  Stanford,  CA  94305 

One-year  grant  of  $150, 000 for  research  and 
writing  by  Alexander  L.  George  on  interna¬ 
tional  relations 


Alexander  L.  George,  professor  emeritus  of 
political  science  at  Stanford  University 
and  member  of  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Preventing  Deadly  Conflict,  has  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  several  projects 
sponsored  by  the  commission,  among  them  a 
study  of  power  sharing  by  groups  in  divided 
societies. 

Prior  Corporation  grants  supported  George’s 
research  on  conflict  avoidance,  mediation,  and 
resolution.  This  work  has  evolved  into  a  study 
that  classifies  three  types  of  peace  among  nations: 
stable  peace,  in  which  settling  conflict  through 
war  is  unthinkable;  conditional  peace,  in  which  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  though  less  imminent, 
may  occur  when  the  forces  of  mutual  deterrence 
break  down;  and  precarious  peace,  a  conflict-rid¬ 
den  relationship  in  which  war  is  a  constant  threat. 
George  is  studying  cases  where  nations  failed 
to  achieve  stable  peace  with  each  other.  The  aim 
is  to  specify  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  bring 
stability  to  certain  situations  around  the  world, 
even  when  the  conditions  seem  unpromising. 
With  renewed  funding,  George  has  incorporated 
the  case  studies  into  a  book,  to  be  coauthored 
with  Andrew  Bennett,  professor  of  government 
at  Georgetown  University.  George  has  also  begun 
a  comparative  study  of  the  problems  of  dealing 
with  states  that  refuse  to  conform  to  the  rules  of 
the  existing  international  system. 
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United  Nations  Institute  for  Training  and 
Research 

Palais  des  Nations,  CH-1211  Geneva  10, 
Switzerland 

One-year  grant  of  $75,000  toward  a  program 
in  peacemaking  and  preventive  diplomacy 


The  United  Nations  is  facing  unprecedented 
demands  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  all 
aspects  of  peacekeeping  and  peacemak¬ 
ing.  Meeting  these  demands  requires  a 
cadre  of  persons  who  have  an  in-depth  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  conflicts  and  expertise 
in  preventive  diplomacy. 

In  1993  the  United  Nations  Institute  for 
Training  and  Research  (unitar)  ,  in  cooperation 
with  the  International  Peace  Academy,  developed 
a  fellowship  program  in  preventive  diplomacy 
and  peacekeeping  for  senior  and  mid-level  UN 
staff  members  and  diplomats  from  UN  member 
states.  The  program  is  designed  to  remedy  exist¬ 
ing  inadequacies  in  such  training  at  the  UN  and 
to  institutionalize  conflict  prevention  functions  in 
regional  and  nongovernmental  organizations. 
Conceived  and  directed  by  Connie  Peck  of  unitar, 
the  program  teaches  the  fellows  how  to  analyze 
international  disputes,  understand  international 
negotiation,  and  practice  negotiating  and  mediating 
skills  for  use  within  the  UN  and  in  other  interna¬ 
tional  forums.  Components  include  a  two-week 
core  course  of  study  and  part-time  in-depth 
research  on  specific  cases  that  includes  fieldwork. 
The  program  culminates  in  a  meeting  at  the  acad¬ 
emy,  where  the  case  studies  are  presented  and 
discussed. 

This  grant  renewed  support,  joining  fund¬ 
ing  from  the  McKnight  Foundation  and  the 
Australian  Foreign  Ministry. 
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University  of  Southern  California 

School  of  International  Relations,  VKC  330, 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90089-0043 

Two-year  grant  of  $250,  OOO for  a  study  of 
conflict  prevention  successes  and  failures 


The  International  Social  Science  Council  is 
a  global  confederation  of  social  science 
organizations  based  at  unesco  in  Paris.  In 
1993  the  council  established  the  Conflict 
Early  Warning  Systems  (cews)  Research  Program 
to  stimulate  the  provision  of  information  that 
might  serve  to  prevent  intergroup  violence.  At 
a  1995  Corporation-funded  workshop,  organized 
by  the  cews  program’s  steering  committee,  par¬ 
ticipants  refined  plans  for  an  assessment  of  the 
conditions  under  which,  and  the  strategies  by 
which,  early  warning  of  conflict  has  achieved  its 
aims.  This  grant  is  supporting  the  two-year  study. 

Led  by  Hayward  R.  Alker,  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  relations  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  cews  researchers  are  examining  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  early  warning  of  conflict 
stimulated  efforts  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  vio¬ 
lent  conflict  or  to  resolve  it.  They  are  preparing 
case  studies  of  outcomes  ranging  from  relative  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Moldova  and  Macedonia  to  mixed  out¬ 
comes  in  Cambodia,  El  Salvador,  and  South  Africa 
to  failures  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Russian  republic  of  Chechnya. 

The  studies  will  be  made  available  on  a 
graphical  user  interface  subsystem  of  the  Internet, 
allowing  users  to  download  them  and  add  com¬ 
mentaries  and  other  materials  relevant  to  their 
own  purposes.  A  book  coedited  by  Alker  will  ana¬ 
lyze  the  case  histories  and  suggest  policy  impli¬ 
cations  for  conflict  prevention  practitioners. 


New  York  Academy  of  Sciences 

2  East  63rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10021 

Two-year  grant  of  $300, 000 for  a  study  of  the 
effects  of  scientific  cooperation  on  conflict  res¬ 
olution 


Despite  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  cold  war, 
scientists  from  the  two  countries  contin¬ 
ued  to  engage  in  scientific  exchanges. 
The  scientific  success  of  these  collaborations  has 
been  documented,  but  other  effects,  such  as  their 
influence  on  conflict  resolution,  are  harder  to 
determine. 

Corporation  funds  are  continuing  to  sup¬ 
port  a  study  of  this  issue  by  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Israel  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  Humanities.  Scholars  led  by 
Alexander  Keynan,  a  professor  at  Israel’s  acad¬ 
emy,  are  analyzing  ten  examples  of  cooperation 
among  scientists  in  the  context  of  conflict.  Beyond 
studying  U.S. -Russian  cases,  the  scholars  are 
examining  U.S.-Chinese  scientific  contacts  that 
preceded  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions;  research  projects  between  Israel  and  Egypt; 
Argentinean  and  Brazilian  scientists’  efforts  to 
establish  a  nuclear-free  zone;  and  cooperation 
between  U.S.  and  Cuban  biologists.  The  aim  of 
these  studies  is  to  derive  lessons  from  scientific 
cooperation  as  it  relates  to  the  normalization  of 
relations  and  the  resolution  of  both  deadly  and 
low-level  conflict. 

The  results  of  the  studies  will  be  presented 
in  the  New  York  Academy’s  publications  and  on 
its  World  Wide  Web  home  page  (httpWwww. 
nyas.org). 
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Foundation  for  a  Civil  Society 

1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  Suite  609, 

New  York,  NY  10020 

Two-year  grant  of  $100, 000  toward  a  project 
on  conflict  prevention  in  states  building  a  civil 
and  democratic  society 


The  Foundation  for  a  Civil  Society,  led  by 
Wendy  W.  Luers,  is  an  independent  orga¬ 
nization  that  promotes  democracy  in  soci¬ 
eties  emerging  from  political  and  social 
oppression.  Its  Project  on  justice  in  Times  of 
Transition,  launched  in  1991  to  assist  the  shift 
from  communism  to  democracy  in  eastern  and 
central  Europe,  now  also  focuses  on  countries 
moving  from  civil  conflict  to  peace. 

The  project  brings  governmental  and  non¬ 
governmental  leaders  of  countries  in  transition 
together  with  their  counterparts  from  countries 
that  have  undergone  similar  transitions.  Through 
conferences,  workshops,  and  consultations,  par¬ 
ticipants  address  civil-military  relations,  the 
demobilization  of  combatants,  reconciliation  and 
confidence-building  in  negotiations,  and  coop¬ 
eration  in  resolving  political  and  economic  prob¬ 
lems.  Among  the  project’s  successes  to  date  are 
a  role  in  the  establishment  of  a  truth  and  rec¬ 
onciliation  commission  in  South  Africa,  a  con¬ 
flict  resolution  center  in  El  Salvador,  and  a  net¬ 
work  of  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
representatives  working  to  improve  the  account¬ 
ability  of  security  services  in  post-communist 
Europe. 

With  this  grant,  foundation  staff  members 
are  exploring  prospects  for  initiatives  in  Northern 
Ireland,  the  Middle  East,  Guatemala,  Cambodia, 
Vietnam,  and  Bosnia.  Additional  support  comes 
from  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott,  Joyce  Mertz- 
Gilmore,  and  Winston  foundations. 
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Fund  for  Peace 

1701  K  Street,  NW,  Eleventh  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20006 

Two-year  grant  of  $150,000  toward  informa¬ 
tion  services  on  conflict  prevention 


Founded  in  1 985  by  Mary  E.  Lord  and  now 
a  project  of  the  Fund  for  Peace,  access  is 
an  information  clearinghouse  on  peace, 
security,  and  global  relations,  access  has 
a  database  of  2,500  organizations  in  more  than 
100  countries  working  on  international  issues, 
including  conflict  prevention  and  management. 
The  database  is  used  by  scholars,  journalists, 
and  government  officials. 

With  this  grant,  the  database  is  being 
expanded  to  include  new  institutions  in  Africa 
and  central  and  eastern  Europe  and  to  reflect  inter¬ 
national  organizations’  responses  to  the  conflicts 
in  Somalia,  Haiti,  Rwanda,  and  Bosnia.  Special 
attention  is  being  paid  to  international  relief  and 
development  organizations  and  international  reli¬ 
gious  bodies,  which  now  play  a  growing  role  in 
conflict  resolution.  The  database  will  be  available 
on  line,  and  an  archive  of  conflict  resolution  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  linked  to  access’s  home  page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  (http://mr900i.bso.eom/~ 
access/Welcome.html) . 

access  is  also  creating  a  clearinghouse  of 
international  organizations’  reports,  papers,  and 
conference  proceedings  on  conflict  prevention  and 
management.  Since  they  are  neither  books  nor 
journals,  such  materials  are  rarely  cited  in  cata¬ 
loguing  systems.  Two  guides  will  be  published  for 
journalists,  analysts,  educators,  and  policymak¬ 
ers:  one  on  peace  negotiations  in  the  Middle  East, 
the  other  on  transitions  and  conflicts  in  Africa. 

Further  support  comes  from  the  Ford 
Foundation. 
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National  Defense  University  Foundation 

Building  62,  300  Fifth  Avenue,  Fort  McNair, 
DC  20319-5066 

One -year  grant  of  $100,000 for  a  project  on 
the  role  of  the  military  in  conflict  prevention 


The  National  Defense  University,  chartered 
in  1976  by  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
offers  its  students  graduate-level  execu¬ 
tive  courses  as  preparation  for  assuming 
senior  national  security  positions  within  the  U.S. 
government.  Through  its  Institute  for  National 
Strategic  Studies,  the  university  conducts  research 
and  issues  publications  on  peacekeeping  and 
other  operations  in  which  U.S.  forces  may  become 
engaged.  In  early  1996  the  university  responded 
to  a  request  from  the  Defense  Department  for  a 
series  of  policy  briefings  on  Bosnia  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  implementation  of  the  Dayton  peace 
agreement. 

Retired  ambassador  Robert  B.  Oakley  is  a 
former  director  of  the  State  Department’s  Office  of 
Combating  Terrorism,  a  former  Special  Envoy  for 
Somalia,  and  now  a  visiting  research  fellow  at 
the  university.  With  Corporation  funds,  he  is  lead¬ 
ing  a  series  of  projects  that  address  the  changing 
role  of  the  U.S.  military  and,  in  particular,  the 
potential  role  for  military  personnel  in  prevent¬ 
ing  conflict.  Oakley  is  directing  a  new  institute 
project  that  trains  military  forces  to  respond  to 
humanitarian  emergencies  and  is  contributing  to 
the  institute’s  program  on  nonproliferation.  He  is 
also  writing  a  book  on  the  United  Nations 
Protection  Force,  or  unprofor,  the  peacekeeping 
operation  in  Bosnia. 

The  grant  is  to  the  National  Defense 
University  Foundation,  the  university’s  private 
fund-raising  arm. 
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Project  on  Ethnic  Relations 

One  Palmer  Square,  Suite  435,  Princeton,  NJ 
08542-3718 

Two-year  grant  of  $1,200,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
ject  on  ethnic  conflict  in  eastern  Europe 


The  Project  on  Ethnic  Relations,  founded  in 
1991  with  Corporation  support,  is  a  per¬ 
manent  nongovernmental  organization 
working  with  leaders  in  eastern,  central, 
and  southeastern  Europe  to  prevent  or  resolve 
violent  ethnic  conflict.  Through  its  regional  offices, 
it  engages  in  mediation  and  research,  mainly 
concerning  Hungarian  minorities  in  Romania, 
Slovakia,  Ukraine,  and  Serbia.  The  relationship 
of  Hungarians  to  the  majority  populations  in 
these  countries  is  fraught  with  tension.  The  pro¬ 
ject,  which  has  been  led  from  the  start  by  Allen 
H.  Kassof,  convenes  roundtable  discussions 
among  experts  and  representatives  of  contend¬ 
ing  parties  to  discuss  ways  of  improving  mutual 
understanding  and  interethnic  cooperation. 

Since  1 993  the  project  has  worked  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  violence  in  the  Balkans.  In 
1995  it  hosted  a  meeting  in  Belgrade,  the  first 
time  that  Albanian  leaders  in  Kosovo  agreed  to 
meet  with  representatives  of  the  Serb  governing 
party.  Efforts  are  under  way  to  continue  the  dia¬ 
logue.  Other  discussions  are  proceeding  in  Bulgaria 
to  address  the  plight  of  the  Roma,  or  Gypsy  minori¬ 
ties,  in  the  region.  An  advisory  council  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  report  on  strategies  for  Roma-majority  coop¬ 
eration,  which  will  be  disseminated  to  members 
of  the  Organization  on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe.  This  renewal  grant  joins  support  from 
other  foundations  to  continue  the  work,  which 
includes  publication  of  a  quarterly  bulletin,  an 
electronic  mail  network  linking  specialists,  and 
creation  of  a  new  regional  center  in  Budapest. 
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Stanford  University 

Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms 
Control,  320  Galvez  Street,  Stanford,  CA 
94305-6165 

Two-year  grant  of  $550, 000 for  a  project  on 
ethnic  conflict  in  the  former  Soviet  Union 


thnic  and  nationalist  conflicts  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Union  are  not  unique  to  the 
Russian  republic  of  Chechnya.  Armenia 
and  Azerbaijan  have  waged  interstate 
conflict,  and  competition  for  control  of  the 
Crimean  peninsula  has  soured  Russian-Ukrainian 
relations. 

This  grant  renews  support  for  Stanford 
University’s  research  program  on  conflict  man¬ 
agement  in  the  successor  states.  Founded  in 
1994  at  Stanford’s  Center  for  International 
Security  and  Arms  Control,  the  program  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  the  sources  of  current  con¬ 
flicts,  while  partly  historical  and  partly  the  legacy 
of  Soviet  nationality  policy,  are  triggered  or  exac¬ 
erbated  by  struggles  among  elites  for  political 
power  and  the  distribution  of  resources. 

Starting  in  1995,  the  center  convened 
meetings  with  government  figures  of  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia.  The  meetings  are 
expected  to  result  in  the  formation  of  a  trilateral 
working  group  to  explore  such  regional  issues  as 
cooperation  in  the  use  of  energy  resources  and 
in  the  handling  of  refugees.  Under  a  similar  pro¬ 
ject  in  Kazakstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  and  Uzbekistan, 
experts  from  Stanford  will  travel  to  the  region  to 
participate  in  discussions  of  economic  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  concerns.  One  aim  of  the  visits  is  to 
identify  midcareer  specialists  who  might  attend 
relevant  seminars  at  Stanford.  Gail  W.  Lapidus,  a 
senior  fellow  at  the  center,  directs  the  project. 
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Center  for  Post-Soviet  Studies 

2  Wisconsin  Circle,  Suite  410,  Chevy  Chase, 
MD  20815 

Thirteen-month  grant  of  $250,000 for  a  pro¬ 
ject  on  Central  Asia  in  the  post-cold  war  era 


entral  Asia,  a  region  with  fifty  million 
inhabitants,  is  the  scene  of  the  deadliest 
conflict  to  date  in  post-Soviet  history:  the 
civil  war  in  Tajikistan.  Conflicts  are  also 
germinating  in  Kazakstan  and  Kyrgyzstan.  At 
issue  are  not  only  interethnic  tensions  but  the 
struggle  for  control  over  natural  resources, 
notably  the  Caspian  Sea’s  oil  reserves,  and 
domestic  problems,  such  as  Uzbekistan’s  author¬ 
itarian  rule  and  harsh  suppression  of  internal 
dissent.  With  Corporation  funds,  the  Center  for 
Post-Soviet  Studies’  project  in  Central  Asia  has 
organized  seminars  and  working  group  meetings 
to  analyze  these  conflicts  and  their  implications 
for  regional  and  Western  security. 

Under  this  renewal  grant,  the  center  worked 
with  policymakers  and  conflict  resolution  spe¬ 
cialists  to  devise  and  implement  measures  that 
might  avert  violent  conflict  in  the  region.  It 
strengthened  its  contacts  with  institutes  and  rel¬ 
evant  ministries  in  Central  Asia  and  Russia  and 
planned  a  monthly  bulletin,  Central  Asian 
Update ,  to  help  U.S.  journalists,  opinion  leaders, 
and  policymakers  better  understand  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  region.  Other  activities  include  sem¬ 
inars  for  international  organizations  involved  in 
conflict  resolution,  meetings  with  U.S.  congres¬ 
sional  staff  members,  and  retreats  with  princi¬ 
pals  from  conflicts  in  the  region.  Roald  Z.  Sagdeev, 
senior  associate  of  the  center,  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  director  emer¬ 
itus  of  the  Moscow  Space  Research  Institute, 
leads  the  project. 
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University  of  Maryland,  College  Park 

Center  for  International  Development  and 
Conflict  Management,  0145  Tydings  Hall, 
College  Park,  MD  20742-8221 

One-year  grant  of  $125,000  toward  a  project 
on  conflict  resolution  in  the  Transcaucasus 
and  Central  Asia 


The  multidisciplinary  Center  for  International 
Development  and  Conflict  Management  at 
the  University  of  Maryland  analyzes 
intrastate  and  interstate  conflicts  and  pro¬ 
motes  their  peaceful  resolution.  With  Corporation 
funds,  the  center  launched  its  Partners  in  Conflict 
project  in  1995.  Under  the  project,  eight  schol¬ 
ars  and  journalists  representing  antagonistic 
communities  in  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  and  Georgia 
attended  a  semester-long  training  program  at 
the  university  in  conflict  resolution,  democracy, 
and  human  rights. 

This  grant  supports  the  establishment  of 
conflict  management  centers  and  related  projects 
in  each  of  the  three  states.  Center  staff  members 
are  offering  technical  advice  for  creation  of  the  cen¬ 
ters,  developing  and  maintaining  a  resource  library 
available  electronically  to  the  centers  and  to  other 
regional  partners  in  the  Transcaucasus,  and  pro¬ 
viding  further  training  in  conflict  management 
skills  and  techniques.  Project  participants  from 
the  three  states  will  identify  the  conflict  man¬ 
agement  initiatives  most  needed  there  and  will 
work  with  Western  colleagues  to  adapt  training 
and  other  materials  to  local  needs  and  regional 
cultures.  They  will  also  produce  course  materials 
and  syllabi  for  universities  and  conduct  seminars 
in  local  communities. 

Codirecting  the  project  are  Ernest  J.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  center;  George  Quester,  professor 
of  government  and  politics;  and  Edward  Kauf¬ 
man,  a  scholar  of  conflict  resolution.  Support 
also  comes  from  the  Winston  Foundation. 
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Brown  University 

Thomas  J.  Watson  Jr.  Institute  for 
International  Studies,  Box  1948,  2  Stimson 
Avenue,  Providence,  RI  02912 

Two-year  grant  of  $200, 000 for  a  research 
project  on  relations  among  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Belarus,  Georgia,  and  Kazakstan 


This  grant  supports  a  study  of  Russia’s  inten¬ 
tions  and  policies  toward  Belarus,  Georgia, 
Kazakstan,  and  Ukraine.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Center  for  Foreign  Policy 
Development  of  Brown  University’s  Thomas  J. 
Watson  Jr.  Institute  for  International  Studies.  A 
team  of  Brown  scholars,  in  collaboration  with 
colleagues  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  is  assess¬ 
ing  military,  economic,  ethnopolitical,  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  threats  to  security  in  the  region  and 
considering  what  these  threats  imply  for  Russia 
and  its  neighbors.  Four  scenarios  are  envisioned: 
cooperative  independence,  in  which  the  states 
continue  to  move  apart  peacefully;  cooperative 
reintegration,  a  voluntary  reestablishment  of 
linkages  among  the  states;  coercive  reintegration, 
Russia’s  use  of  force  to  reintegrate  other  states 
under  its  control;  and  chaotic  disintegration, 
involving  widespread  instability  and  violence. 

Project  staff  members  led  by  center  direc¬ 
tor  P.  Terrence  Hopmann  will  identify  policy 
options  that  regional  leaders,  states,  and  multi¬ 
lateral  institutions  might  adopt  to  help  shape  a 
more  stable  and  peaceful  future.  A  Final  report 
published  in  English  and  Russian  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  policymakers  and  scholars  in  the  Fve 
countries  and  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
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George  Washington  University 

President’s  Office,  Rice  Hall,  Washington,  DC 
20052 

One-year  grant  of  $225,000  toward  a  study 
to  develop  new  organizational  strategies  for 
the  prevention  of  internal  conflict  in  eastern 
and  central  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union 


With  Corporation  support,  the  Consensus 
Building  Institute  of  Cambridge,  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  conducted  a  study  of  inter¬ 
national  and  regional  organizations 
and  procedures  in  conFict  prevention  and  reso¬ 
lution  in  eastern  Europe  and  in  the  Soviet  suc¬ 
cessor  states.  The  research  resulted  in  a  book, 
Preventing  Conflict  in  the  Post-Communist  World 
Mobilizing  International  and  Regional  Organi¬ 
zations.  Written  by  principal  investigators  Abram 
Chayes  and  Antonia  Handler  Chayes,  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Brookings  Institution  in  1996.  The 
authors  conclude  that,  despite  international  orga¬ 
nizations’  broad  range  of  activities  to  prevent 
interethnic  conFict,  successes  have  been  limited. 

This  renewal  grant  supported  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  “policy-oriented  theoretical  model” 
that  describes  how  such  organizations  might 
improve  on  their  individual  and  collective  records 
in  preventing  conflicts  in  the  region.  The  Chayeses 
have  drawn  on  such  sources  of  success  as  low- 
key,  early  interventions  in  threatening  conFicts 
and  a  consensus  decision-making  process  among 
member  states.  They  have  also  analyzed  the 
growing  opportuniFes  for  nongovernmental  orga¬ 
nizations  to  cooperate  with  international  and 
regional  organizations.  In  addition  to  synthe¬ 
sizing  their  findings  in  a  second  book,  the 
Chayeses  organized  lectures  and  discussions  on 
related  issues  at  the  Forum  on  ConFict  Prevention 
and  International  Organizations,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Elliott  School  of  International 
Affairs  at  George  Washington  University. 
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International  Foundation  for  Socio-Economic 
and  Political  Studies  (Gorbachev  Foundation) 

49,  Leningradsky  prospekt,  Moscow,  Russia 
125468 

Two-year  grant  of  $2 12,000  toward  a  project 
on  problems  of  Russian  security 


Founded  in  1991,  the  International  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Socio-Economic  and  Political 
Studies,  known  as  the  Gorbachev  Foun¬ 
dation,  conducts  research  and  training  on 
a  variety  of  domestic  and  international  issues. 
This  grant  is  supporting  two  strands  of  a  project 
on  problems  of  Russian  security,  led  by  Georgy 
Shakhnazarov,  director  of  the  foundation’s  Centre 
for  the  Study  of  Global  Problems. 

One  strand  addresses  the  panoply  of  ideas 
on  Russian  national  interests.  In  seminars  in 
Moscow  and  in  Russia’s  regions,  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  scholars,  in  cooperation  with  regional  and 
international  experts,  are  examining  Russia’s 
national  interest  as  defined  by  the  official  regime, 
political  parties  and  movements,  and  ethnic,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  social  groups.  They  will  assess  which 
definitions  best  reflect  the  needs  of  the  public  and 
explore  the  linkage  between  specific  Russian 
interests  and  global  issues  such  as  human  rights. 
A  second  strand  deals  with  the  prevention  and 
resolution  of  interethnic  conflict  in  Russia.  Scholars 
from  Moscow’s  research  institutes  will  determine 
how  group  identities,  value  orientations,  and 
internal  motivations  are  being  shaped  by  Russia’s 
political,  economic,  and  social  transitions  in  ways 
that  might  promote  or  thwart  violent  conflict. 
Their  work  is  focusing  on  Omsk,  Bashkortostan, 
and  Krasnodar,  three  regions  whose  degree  of 
interethnic  tension  ranges  from  low  to  violent. 

Reports  from  both  parts  of  the  project  will 
be  published  in  Russian  and  English  and  dis¬ 
seminated  widely  in  the  United  States. 
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Financial  Services  Volunteer  Corps 

425  Lexington  Avenue,  Twelfth  Floor,  New 
York,  NY  10017-3909 

One-year  grant  of  $125,000 for  a  program  on 
conflict  resolution  in  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union 


The  Financial  Services  Volunteer  Corps  is  a 
not-for-profit  organization  that  channels 
the  expertise  of  business  people  in  the 
United  States  to  countries  in  eastern  and 
central  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  that 
are  moving  to  a  market  economy.  The  corps  also 
works  toward  conflict  resolution  in  Europe. 
Cochair  Cyrus  R.  Vance  and  executive  director 
Herbert  S.  Okun  responded  to  a  request  by  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali 
and  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  mediate  in  ter¬ 
ritorial  disputes  between  Serbia  and  Croatia  and 
between  Greece  and  the  former  Yugoslav 
Republic  of  Macedonia.  Their  work  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  resulted  in  the  1995  signing  of  a  landmark 
agreement  between  the  two  parties  to  lift  the 
Greek  embargo  against  Yugoslav  Macedonia 
and  normalize  relations. 

This  renewal  grant  supported  Vance’s  and 
Okun’s  mediation  activities.  It  also  allowed  them 
to  continue  providing  expert  counsel  to  senior 
officials  of  the  U.S.  government  and  the  UN  in 
the  pursuit  of  mediated  solutions  to  conflicts  that 
threaten  to  escalate  into  violence. 


Partners  for  Democratic  Change 

823  Ulloa  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94127 

One-year gi'ant  of  $50, 000  toward  a  project  to 
develop  ethnic  conciliation  commissions  in 
central  and  eastern  Europe 


Partners  for  Democratic  Change  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1989  to  pursue  grassroots  solu¬ 
tions  to  ethnic,  national  minority,  and  reli¬ 
gious  conflicts  in  eastern  Europe  and 
Russia.  Raymond  Shonholtz  is  president. 

Since  1993  Partners  has  created  local  eth¬ 
nic  conciliation  commissions  in  Bulgaria,  the  Czech 
Republic,  Slovakia,  and  Hungary.  The  commis¬ 
sions,  modeled  on  community-based  conflict  res¬ 
olution  centers  in  the  United  States,  comprise  local 
leaders  representing  both  the  majority  popula¬ 
tion  and  minority  groups.  These  leaders  receive 
training  from  the  organization’s  field  office  in 
communication,  negotiation,  and  the  mediation 
of  disputes,  especially  those  generated  by  ethnic 
conflict.  Issues  addressed  include  inequality  in 
the  allocation  of  social  services,  discrimination 
in  housing  and  employment,  and  police  brutality. 

With  renewed  support,  Partners  has 
expanded  the  commissions’  activities  in  the  four 
countries  and  helped  them  to  achieve  long-term 
sustainability.  Partners  has  undertaken  a  public 
education  campaign  to  make  the  role  of  the  com¬ 
missions  more  widely  recognized,  and  the  com¬ 
missions  have  offered  training  in  dispute  resolu¬ 
tion  to  those  who  work  most  closely  with  minority 
groups:  social  workers,  police  officers,  teachers,  and 
nongovernmental  leaders.  Funding  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation  and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
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Aspen  Institute  Berlin 

Inselstrasse  10,  D-14129  Berlin,  Germany 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  the 
International  Commission  on  the  Balkans 


In  1 995  the  Aspen  Institute  and  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  both 
operating  in  Washington,  D.C.,  created  the 
International  Commission  on  the  Balkans.  Its 
mandate  is  to  examine  the  roots  and  dynamics 
of  interrelated  conflicts  in  the  region  and  for¬ 
mulate  long-term  policies  that  outsiders  might 
consider  in  order  to  create  the  foundations  of 
lasting  peace. 

The  commission,  based  at  the  Aspen 
Institute  Berlin,  has  six  members:  former  Belgian 
prime  minister  Leo  Tindemans,  who  serves  as 
chair;  former  U.S.  presidential  counsel  Lloyd 
Cutler;  Polish  parliamentarian  Bronislaw  Geremek; 
former  British  parliamentarian  John  Roper;  Die 
Zeit  publisher  Theo  Sommer;  and  former  French 
minister  for  social  and  health  affairs  Simone  Veil. 
Through  study  missions  to  the  Balkans,  meet¬ 
ings  with  governmental  and  nongovernmental 
leaders,  and  discussions  with  Western  govern¬ 
ments  and  international  organizations  involved 
in  the  region,  they  prepared  a  final  report  that 
was  issued  in  1996  and  widely  distributed  in 
the  United  States.  The  report  analyzes  the  ori¬ 
gins  and  current  status  of  eight  actual  and  poten¬ 
tial  conflicts,  involving  Albania,  Bosnia,  Croatia, 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Serbia.  It  identifies  and 
recommends  ways  to  reduce  the  risk  of  violence 
and  suggests  guiding  principles  for  outside  gov¬ 
ernmental  actors. 

David  Anderson,  director  of  the  Aspen  Insti¬ 
tute  Berlin,  serves  as  commissioner  ex  officio.  This 
grant  joined  support  from  other  foundations. 
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Search  for  Common  Ground 

1601  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  200, 
Washington,  DC  20009 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  a  project 
on  conflict  resolution  and  negotiation  in 
Macedonia 


Search  for  Common  Ground  (scg)  is  a  non¬ 
governmental  organization  based  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  that  attempts  to  implement 
preventive  strategies  in  conflicts  around 
the  world.  In  1993  it  established  a  field  opera¬ 
tion  in  Skopje  known  as  Search  for  Common 
Ground  in  Macedonia.  The  aim  is  to  increase  the 
former  Yugoslav  republic’s  capacity  to  resolve 
its  ethnic  disputes  peacefully. 

Eran  Fraenkel,  a  consultant  on  the  his¬ 
tory,  language,  and  ethnography  of  the  former 
Yugoslavia,  directs  the  initiative,  for  which  this 
grant  renewed  support.  A  fellowship  program 
operating  in  partnership  with  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Center  for  War,  Peace,  and  the  News  Media 
brings  together  journalists  from  three  newspa¬ 
pers  publishing  in  Macedonian,  Turkish,  and 
Albanian  and  engages  them  in  collaborative 
cross-ethnic  investigative  reporting  exercises. 
scg  has  also  introduced  conflict  resolution  stud¬ 
ies  into  Macedonian  schools  and  commissioned 
a  children’s  television  series  concerning  ways 
to  deal  with  conflict.  A  primer  on  conflict  reso¬ 
lution  was  published  in  1995  in  Macedonian 
and  Albanian,  scg  continues  to  hold  meetings 
in  Skopje  and  Washington  to  encourage  infor¬ 
mation  sharing  among  agencies  and  groups 
involved  in  conflict  resolution  in  Macedonia. 

Support  also  comes  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  Swedish  Inter¬ 
national  Development  Agency,  and  the  Winston 
Foundation. 
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Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies 

1800  K  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  a  project 
on  U.S.  policies  toward  Europe 


This  grant  renewed  support  for  the  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
which  in  1995  undertook  an  analysis  of  the 
transition  of  Europe  to  a  closer  union  of 
states.  The  project,  led  by  Simon  Serfaty,  direc¬ 
tor  of  European  studies  at  the  center,  is  intended 
to  promote  broad  bipartisan  discussion  of  the 
United  States’  interest  and  policy  toward  the 
European  Union  (eu). 

Areas  of  focus  include  the  security  role  of 
the  eu  and  how  an  increased  role  might  affect 
U.S.  security  interests  in  eastern  Europe;  the 
question  of  whether  future  transformation  of 
the  eu  should  take  place  simultaneously  with  the 
expansion  of  nato;  and  lessons  from  coopera¬ 
tion  among  European  states  that  might  apply  to 
other  regions  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  hold¬ 
ing  meetings  of  academic  experts  and  North 
American  and  European  policymakers,  the  cen¬ 
ter  convenes  working  groups  on  such  topics  as 
transatlantic  defense  cooperation,  telecommu¬ 
nications,  and  relations  between  the  eu  and 
Asia.  The  center  commissions  papers  on  selected 
working  group  topics.  Some  of  the  papers  are 
revised  for  publication  as  in-house  policy  briefs 
or  as  books. 

Also  funding  the  project  are  the  European 
Commission  and  the  German  Marshall  Fund. 


International  Peace  Academy 

777  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3521 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  research 
on  postconflict  peacebuilding 


A  major  challenge  faced  by  international 
organizations  is  how  to  rebuild  stable 
forms  of  government  in  the  aftermath 
of  civil  strife  and  state  collapse.  Peace¬ 
building  is  effective  when  it  addresses  the  root 
causes  of  conflict  in  an  effort  to  prevent  future 
outbreaks  of  violence.  This  often  means  trans¬ 
forming  the  institutional,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  environments  that  once  generated  such 
violence. 

With  this  grant,  the  International  Peace 
Academy  is  assessing  peacebuilding  efforts  that 
have  followed  peacekeeping  operations  carried 
out  by  the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
organizations.  Under  the  direction  of  vice  president 
Richard  Fursland,  project  staff  are  drawing  on  the 
academy’s  earlier  case  studies  of  international 
peacekeeping  efforts  in  Cambodia  and  El  Salvador 
and  conducting  new  ones,  of  Haiti,  Somalia,  and 
Bosnia.  The  team  will  examine  crosscutting  issues 
that  apply  to  these  and  other  postconflict  situa¬ 
tions.  Issues  include  the  demobilization  of  warring 
factions,  democratic  reform  and  elections,  transi¬ 
tions  from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace  economy, 
and  the  roles  of  nongovernmental  organizations 
and  international  financial  institutions. 

The  results  of  the  research  will  be  dissem¬ 
inated  through  occasional  papers,  reports,  arti¬ 
cles,  lectures  at  seminars  and  conferences,  and  a 
series  of  policy  forums  to  be  held  at  the  academy. 
A  final  edited  volume  will  offer  recommendations 
on  peacebuilding  strategies.  The  project  is  also 
supported  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 
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United  Nations  Research  Institute  for  Social 
Development 

Palais  des  Nations,  CH-1211  Geneva  10, 
Switzerland 

Nineteen-month  grant  oj $75,000  toward  the 
War-tom  Societies  Project 


Conflict  prevention  analysts  and  practi¬ 
tioners  have  tended  to  focus  on  peace¬ 
keeping  and  peacemaking  operations.  In 
contrast,  the  process  of  building  peace 
after  a  cease-fire  has  received  scant  attention.  The 
War-torn  Societies  Project,  created  in  part  with 
Corporation  funding  in  1994,  aims  to  help  gov¬ 
ernments,  multilateral  organizations,  and  foun¬ 
dations  better  understand  and  respond  to  the 
needs  of  societies  recovering  from  civil  war  and 
other  forms  of  violent  internal  strife. 

The  project  is  operated  by  the  United 
Nations  Research  Institute  for  Social  Develop¬ 
ment  (unrisd)  and  the  Program  for  Strategic  and 
International  Security  Studies  at  Geneva’s  Grad¬ 
uate  Institute  of  International  Studies.  Under 
the  direction  of  unrisd  senior  advisor  Matthias 
Stiefel,  it  has  launched  case  studies  in  Eritrea  and 
Mozambique  and  is  planning  similar  efforts  in 
Somalia  and  Guatemala.  Regional  and  interna¬ 
tional  researchers  work  with  UN  agencies  and 
other  actors  involved  in  peacebuilding  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  mix  of  political,  military,  humanitar¬ 
ian,  and  economic  assistance  needed  to  con¬ 
solidate  a  peaceful  outcome  after  hostilities.  The 
teams  also  suggest  ways  to  align  external  aid 
with  local  efforts. 

The  project  will  make  available  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  information  on  related  activities  and  an  inter¬ 
active  forum  for  sharing  and  evaluating  project 
activities.  This  grant  joined  support  from  the  John 
D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation  and 
ftom  governments  and  international  organizations. 
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Strengthening  Democratic  Institutions 


International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board 

1616  H  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006 

Two-year  grant  oj $1,300,000  toward  support 


Once  a  joint  project  of  the  American  Council 
of  Learned  Societies  and  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  the  International 
Research  and  Exchanges  Board  (irex) 
became  an  independent  organization  in  1991. 
Its  initial  role  was  to  promote  cooperation  among 
scholars  from  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  eastern  Europe.  Following  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Soviet  empire,  irex  launched  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
successor  states.  Today  it  administers  research, 
training,  and  collaborative  projects  from  its  main 
office  and  its  sixteen  field  offices.  Daniel  C. 
Matuszewski  is  president. 

This  renewal  grant  supports  irex’s  work 
in  four  areas.  It  offers  seminars  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  ethnic  and  regional  conflicts  and  helps 
scholars  promote  economic  and  political  devel¬ 
opment  as  a  precursor  to  greater  stability.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  is  creating  sites  that  provide  noncom¬ 
mercial  users  with  Internet  access  and  that  furnish 
training,  support,  and  electronic  publishing.  In 
the  attempt  to  develop  a  scholarly  infrastructure, 
it  is  developing  university  curricula  to  meet 
research  and  training  needs  and  holding  seminars 
on  ways  to  create  research  institutions  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Finally,  it  is  strengthening  the  ability  of 
its  field  offices  to  implement  innovative  programs 
and  search  for  new  resources. 

Further  support  comes  from  other  private 
foundations  and  from  federal  agencies. 


The  Aspen  Institute 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  Suite 
1070,  Washington,  DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $950, 000  toward  support 
of  the  international  activities  of  the 
Congressional  Program 


In  1986  Dick  Clark,  former  U.S.  senator  and 
a  senior  fellow  at  the  Aspen  Institute,  used 
Corporation  support  to  launch  a  series  of 
bipartisan  conferences  and  smaller  meetings 
for  congressional  leaders  on  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  the  end 
of  the  cold  war,  the  project  has  evolved  to  include 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  successor  states  and  the 
new  democracies  of  eastern  Europe.  The  aim  of 
the  project  is  to  help  members  of  Congress  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  scholarly  analysis  of  foreign 
policy  issues  and  the  political  realities  of  dealing 
with  these  issues  as  an  elected  official. 

To  date,  seventeen  five-day  conferences 
have  been  attended  by  ninety-four  members  of 
Congress  and  by  parliamentarians  from  Russia, 
Ukraine,  and  other  European  nations.  Several 
of  the  project’s  core  participants  have  subse¬ 
quently  convened  study  groups  and  have  become 
increasingly  engaged  in  committee  hearings  and 
floor  debates  about  topics  addressed  by  the  con¬ 
ferences.  In  1995,  as  part  of  a  second  series  of 
annual  conferences,  members  of  Congress  and 
the  Russian  parliament,  or  Duma,  met  in  Madrid 
to  discuss  U.S.-Russian  relations  in  the  context 
of  current  domestic  policies  in  both  countries 
and  the  need  to  foster  communication  and  coop¬ 
eration  across  party  lines  in  the  Duma. 

This  grant  continued  Corporation  funding 
during  1996  in  support  of  a  conference  on  U.S. 
relations  with  Russia,  Ukraine,  and  the  states 
of  eastern  Europe  and  a  second  Congress-Duma 
conference. 
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Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

2400  N  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037 

Two-year  grant  of  $575,000  toward  the  center 
for  Russian  and  Eurasian  programs  in 
Moscow 


The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace’s  Moscow  Center  was  founded  with 
Corporation  support  in  1993.  The  center 
enables  Russian  scholars  and  policymak¬ 
ers,  together  with  Western  colleagues,  to  debate 
issues  in  Russian  politics  and  foreign  policy. 

The  work  of  the  center  is  focused  on  eight 
program  areas,  among  them  politics  and  society 
in  transition,  interethnic  issues,  security  and 
national  identity,  and  nuclear  nonproliferation. 
The  core  activity  in  each  program  is  a  seminar 
series,  cochaired  by  a  Russian  associate  of  the 
center  and  a  counterpart  from  the  Endowment. 
The  center  also  enables  informed  Russians  to 
interact  with  high-level  U.S.  administration  fig¬ 
ures  who  visit  Moscow.  These  activities  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  Russia’s  development  of  new  modes 
of  political  discourse  and  new  approaches  to 
security  questions,  and  to  improved  interaction 
and  cooperation  among  Russian  and  U.S.  poli¬ 
cymakers  and  scholars. 

With  renewed  support,  the  center  is  con¬ 
tinuing  this  work  by  launching  a  Russian  policy 
journal  and  hosting  debates  among  leaders  of 
political  parties.  It  also  monitored  Russia’s  June 
1996  presidential  elections.  Stephen  Sestanovich, 
the  Endowment’s  vice  president  for  Russian  and 
Eurasian  affairs,  oversees  the  center,  which  receives 
added  funding  from  other  foundations. 
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Harvard  University 

John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  79 
John  F.  Kennedy  Street,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138 

One-year  grant  of  $575, 000 for  programs 
with  Russian  military  personnel  and  policy¬ 
makers  on  foreign  and  security  policies 


This  grant  renewed  support  to  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Govern¬ 
ment  for  programs  that  promote  dialogue 
between  high-level  government  officials 
of  Russia  and  the  United  States.  The  programs 
are  chaired  by  former  ambassador  Robert  D. 
Blackwill,  now  a  lecturer  at  the  Kennedy  School. 

One  program  helps  members  of  the  Russian 
parliament,  or  Duma,  better  understand  gover¬ 
nance  in  a  democracy.  The  program  combines  an 
academic  curriculum  at  Harvard  with  travel  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  for  interaction  between  the 
Russian  participants  and  their  counterparts  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Lecture  topics  for  1996 
included  congressional  oversight  of  the  federal 
budget,  relations  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches,  the  formation  of  political 
parties,  foreign  policy  and  international  trade, 
and  the  role  of  parliaments  in  conflict  prevention. 
A  second  program,  for  general  officers  of  the 
Russian  Federation,  offers  workshops  and  infor¬ 
mal  contacts  at  a  time  when  morale  in  the  armed 
forces  is  low  and  resources  are  limited.  The  1996 
session  brought  together  generals  from  the  United 
States  and  Russia  for  discussions  of  the  two 
countries’  security  interests,  especially  in  Eurasia. 

Also  in  1996,  the  Kennedy  School  launched 
a  program  for  senior  staff  serving  members  of  the 
Duma.  A  week-long  seminar  in  Moscow  gave  an 
overview  of  the  everyday  functioning  of  Congress 
and  focused  on  the  staffing  of  congressional  com¬ 
mittees,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 
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Harvard  University 

Russian  Research  Center,  Archibald  Cary 
Coolidge  Hall,  1737  Cambridge  Street, 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 

One-year  grant  of  $250,000  toward  a  study  of 
elections  in  Russia 


In  December  1995,  Russian  voters  —  the 
third  largest  electorate  in  the  world  —  chose 
deputies  to  both  houses  of  the  Federal 
Assembly,  and  in  June  1996  they  elected 
Boris  N.  Yeltsin  as  the  nation’s  president.  Both 
elections  have  shaped  the  nation’s  commitment 
to  democracy  and  a  market  economy  and  have 
affected  policies  on  privatization,  crime,  nato 
expansion,  and  relations  in  the  post-Soviet  region. 
They  have  also  shed  light  on  the  fundamental 
principles  and  attitudes  of  citizens  who  are  still 
learning  how  to  take  charge  of  their  own  future. 

With  this  grant,  Timothy  J.  Colton,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Russian  Research  Center  at  Harvard 
University,  and  William  Zimmerman,  program 
director  of  the  Center  for  Political  Studies  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  studied  the  two  elec¬ 
tions.  By  examining  data  gathered  through  pre- 
and  post-election  surveys,  they  have  explained 
why  voters  make  particular  choices  and  how 
their  choices  are  influenced  by  external  factors, 
including  the  mass  media.  They  have  also  out¬ 
lined  trends  in  Russia’s  party  organizations,  civil 
society,  political  economy,  and  foreign  policy.  A 
research  group  based  at  the  Institute  of  Sociology 
of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  served  as 
the  study’s  primary  Russian  partner. 

The  research  will  result  in  two  books  whose 
working  titles  are  The  Russian  Voter  and  Markets, 
Democracy,  and  Russian  Foreign  Policy. 
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Institute  of  usa  and  Canada  Studies 

Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  2/3  Khlebny 
pereulok,  Moscow,  11814,  Russia 

One-year  grant  of  $75, 000 for  support  of  a 
project  on  international  security  and  democra¬ 
tization  in  Russia 


A  major  aim  of  the  Institute  of  usa  and 
Canada  Studies  of  the  Russian  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  to  increase  nongovernmental 
analysts’  contribution  to  the  development 
of  Russian  security  policy  and,  in  particular, 
Russian  policy  toward  the  United  States.  Led  by 
Sergei  M.  Rogov,  institute  scholars  consult  with 
policymakers  from  the  Duma,  the  presidential 
administration,  the  national  security  council, 
and  the  foreign  and  defense  ministries. 

With  this  grant,  a  core  group  of  scholars  from 
the  institute  is  focusing  on  arms  control  and  on 
relations  between  civilians  and  the  military.  The 
centerpiece  of  the  work  will  be  four  conferences, 
on  civil-military  relations  in  a  democratic  soci¬ 
ety,  the  challenges  of  military  reform,  Russian- 
nato  security  cooperation,  and  the  maintenance 
and  preservation  of  arms  control  regimes.  Reports 
on  each  conference  will  be  distributed  to  gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  parliamentarians,  journalists, 
and  academics,  with  the  aim  of  stimulating  debate 
and  encouraging  constructive  options  for  Russian 
military  reform,  defense  industry  restructuring,  and 
stable  civil-military  relations.  The  reports  will 
also  be  circulated  to  U.S.  and  other  foreign  experts. 

In  addition,  the  scholars  are  conducting 
research,  training  graduate  students,  and 
exchanging  information  with  researchers  from 
other  former  Soviet  republics,  Europe,  and  the 
United  States.  A  biweekly  newsletter  on  Russian 
foreign  and  defense  policy  will  be  produced  for 
government  officials,  public  opinion  leaders,  and 
academic  researchers  in  Russia  and  abroad. 
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Stanford  University 

Center  for  International  Security  and  Arms 
Control,  320  Galvez  Street,  Stanford,  CA 
94305-6165 

Fourteen-month  grant  of  $440,000  toward  a 
project  on  industry  restructuring  and  the 
political  economy  in  Russia 


Since  1990,  researchers  at  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Center  for  International  Security 
and  Aims  Control  have  received  Corporation 
support  to  study  and  assist  efforts  to  con¬ 
vert  part  of  the  Soviet,  now  Russian,  defense 
industry  to  peacetime  uses.  Specialists  in  cor¬ 
porate  organization,  law,  finance,  and  employee 
ownership  have  worked  with  six  Russian  defense 
plants  seeking  to  privatize  their  factories  and 
function  in  a  market  economy.  The  researchers 
have  developed  models  that  can  be  applied  to  a 
wide  spectrum  of  military  producers.  The  mod¬ 
els  include  employee-owned  joint  stock  enter¬ 
prises,  employee-owned  holding  companies,  and 
joint  ventures  with  Western  companies. 

This  grant  supported  a  continuation  of  the 
studies.  In  addition,  the  researchers  analyzed 
employment  histories  and  transitions,  especially 
from  the  state  to  the  private  sector,  of  some  5,000 
workers  in  Russia,  Bulgaria,  the  Czech  Republic, 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Slovakia.  The  aim  was  to 
determine  the  probability  of  labor  market  restruc¬ 
turing  in  transition  economies.  They  also  assessed 
new  high-technology  enterprises  and  convened 
workshops  for  those  that  are  engaged  in  coop¬ 
erative  ventures  with  high-tech  companies  in  the 
United  States. 

Center  codirectors  David  J.  Holloway  and 
Michael  M.  May  oversee  the  work,  which  also 
receives  funding  from  the  Eurasia  Foundation. 
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Duke  University 

Terry  Sanford  Institute  of  Public  Policy,  P.O. 
Box  90241,  Durham,  NC  27708-0241 

Two-year  grant  oj  $250,000  toward  a  project 
on  television  and  democracy  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union  conducted  by  the  Commission  on 
Radio  and  Television  Policy 


The  Commission  on  Radio  and  Television 
Policy  was  founded  by  former  president 
jimmy  Carter  in  1990  and  is  now  a  joint 
project  of  the  Carter  Center  in  Atlanta  and 
the  DeWitt  Wallace  Center  for  Communications 
and  Journalism  at  the  Terry  Sanford  Institute  of 
Public  Policy  at  Duke  University.  It  helps  nations 
around  the  world  develop  media  policies  that 
promote  democratic  principles  and  problem  solv¬ 
ing.  Its  fifty  members  meet  annually  to  consider 
media  issues  and  to  adopt  recommendations 
based  on  analyses  by  working  groups. 

This  grant  supports  a  media  fellows  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  commission  that  brings  ten  television 
reporters,  editors,  and  producers  from  the  suc¬ 
cessor  states  to  Duke  for  three  weeks  each.  They 
attend  seminars  on  the  role  of  the  media  in  cov¬ 
ering  elections  and  interethnic  conflict,  the  use  and 
misuse  of  public  opinion  polls,  and  comparative 
restrictions  on  free  speech.  Corporation  funds 
are  also  contributing  to  the  publication  of  a  guide¬ 
book  on  television  and  democracy  to  foster  the 
practice  of  responsible,  independent  reporting. 

Ellen  Mickiewicz,  a  professor  of  public  pol¬ 
icy  at  Duke,  heads  the  program,  which  receives 
additional  funding  from  public  and  private  sources. 
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cna  Corporation 

Institute  for  Public  Research,  4401  Ford 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  16268,  Alexandria,  VA 
22302-0268 

One-year  grant  of  $150,000 for  a  project  to 
provide  technical  assistance for  local  economic 
development  in  Russia 


Since  1993  the  Corporation  has  supported 
a  technical  assistance  program  by  the 
Institute  for  Public  Research,  a  division  of 
the  cna  Corporation  (cnac)  ,  to  aid  local  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  Russia.  The  program 
addresses  one  of  the  primary  social  problems  in 
the  St.  Petersburg  area:  a  displaced  and  poten¬ 
tially  oppositionist  community  of  unemployed 
military  personnel  that  is  growing.  The  aim  is  to 
retrain  demobilized  naval  officers  and  encourage 
them  to  develop  business  initiatives  to  benefit  the 
local  economy. 

Through  the  program,  cnac  is  paired  with  St. 
Petersburg’s  avaks  Center,  a  private  school  that 
teaches  general  business  practice  and  manager¬ 
ial  skills  to  former  members  of  the  military,  avaks 
faculty  members  consist  of  professors  from  St. 
Petersburg  State  University  and  other  local  insti¬ 
tutions  and  American  business  practitioners  and 
educators.  They  offer  retired  officers  and  their 
families  intensive  seminars  in  marketing,  finan¬ 
cial  planning,  accounting,  and  management. 

This  final  grant  enabled  avaks  to  make  a 
transition  to  an  all-Russian  staff  and  become  self- 
supporting.  In  addition,  the  curriculum  was  refined 
to  include  seminars  on  marketing  and  case  stud¬ 
ies  on  business  practices.  John  D.  Mayer,  director 
of  public  policy  and  resources  at  the  institute, 
managed  the  project  in  the  United  States. 
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Harvard  University 

Center  for  International  Affairs,  1737 
Cambridge  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02138- 
3099 

One-year  grant  of  $60,000 for  support  of  the 
Harvard  Russian  Institute  of  International 
Affairs  in  Moscow 


Although  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  led  to  increased  intellectual  freedom 
in  Russia,  social  scientists  there  still  face 
daunting  challenges.  Foremost  is  the  eco¬ 
nomic  crisis  that  plagues  the  field  of  scholarship. 
Social  scientists  must  work  at  two  or  three  jobs 
to  make  ends  meet,  and  many  have  had  to  aban¬ 
don  scholarly  endeavors  altogether.  Moreover, 
because  universities  and  research  institutes  can 
no  longer  afford  to  subscribe  to  or  purchase 
Western  publications,  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
for  Russian  scholars  to  maintain  contacts  with 
their  colleagues  in  the  West. 

A  Coiporation  grant  is  funding  the  Harvard 
Russian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  which 
works  to  address  these  problems.  Operating  since 
1994  as  the  Moscow  branch  of  Harvard’s  John 
M.  Olin  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  the  insti¬ 
tute  provides  stipends  to  young  Russian  schol¬ 
ars  of  international  relations,  enabling  them  to 
develop  research  skills  and  work  independently 
of  state  support.  Each  year  it  recruits  seven  to 
nine  Russian  fellows,  most  of  them  young  diplo¬ 
mats  or  postdoctoral  students  of  international 
affairs,  who  study  Western  research  method¬ 
ologies  and  discuss  each  other’s  work.  The  insti¬ 
tute  promotes  interaction  between  American  and 
Russian  scholars  by  hosting  seminars  and  con¬ 
ferences  that  are  open  to  the  public.  The  Harvard 
Russian  Institute  is  overseen  by  Michael  C.  Desch, 
assistant  director  and  senior  research  associate  of 
the  Olin  Institute,  an  autonomous  entity  within 
Harvard’s  Center  for  International  Affairs. 
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Lawyers  Committee  for  Human  Rights 

330  Seventh  Avenue,  Tenth  Floor,  New  York, 
NY  10001 

Two-year  grant  of $100,000  toward  monitor¬ 
ing  and  analysis  oj legal  reform  in  Russia 


The  1993  Russian  constitution  includes  lan¬ 
guage  that  protects  individual  rights  and 
establishes  the  precedence  of  international 
human  rights  law  over  national  law.  The 
challenge  for  lawyers  and  human  rights  advo¬ 
cates  in  Russia  is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the¬ 
ory  and  practice. 

This  grant  renews  support  for  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Human  Rights,  which  has  moni¬ 
tored  and  analyzed  the  Soviet  legal  system  since 
1987.  In  addition  to  publishing  reports,  the  com¬ 
mittee  works  with  lawyers,  human  rights  advo¬ 
cates,  and  local  nongovernmental  organizations 
(ngos)  to  promote  Russian  compliance  with  inter¬ 
national  human  rights  agreements.  It  is  now  ana¬ 
lyzing  new  state-of-emergency  legislation,  which 
could  allow  the  Russian  government  to  scale  back 
human  rights  standards  during  political  crises.  A 
report  on  the  work  will  be  sent  to  the  Council  of 
Europe,  which  Russia  joined  in  February  1996 
and  which  regularly  assesses  members’  human 
rights  records.  The  committee  is  also  producing  a 
study  of  Russia’s  refugee  law,  with  the  goal  of 
enabling  local  ngos  to  press  officials  to  comply 
with  international  standards.  To  increase  access 
to  the  judicial  system  in  a  country  where  lawyers 
are  scarce  and  expensive  and  where  legal  aid  does 
not  exist,  the  committee  is  exploring  the  possibility 
that  Russian  lawyers  working  with  U.S.  firms  in 
Moscow  could  provide  pro  bono  services. 

Finnish  lawyer  and  journalist  Antti 
Korkeakivi  is  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Russia. 
Additional  support  comes  from  other  foundations. 
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Human  Rights  Watch 

485  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017- 
6104 

Two-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  activities 
in  the  former  Soviet  Union 


Violations  of  civil  and  political  rights  in  the 
Soviet  successor  states  serve  to  under¬ 
mine  the  foundations  of  a  sound  demo¬ 
cratic  and  civil  society  there.  Both  the 
conflict  in  Chechnya  and  ethnic-based  violence 
elsewhere  in  Russia  are  hampering  the  nation’s 
ability  to  promote  human  rights  in  adjacent 
regions,  as  it  is  obligated  to  do  under  the  1975 
Helsinki  accords.  In  that  pact,  the  signatories  — 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  countries  of  eastern  and  western  Europe  — 
agreed  to  respect  the  human  rights  and  basic 
freedoms  of  all  of  their  citizens. 

Human  Rights  Watch  is  both  the  founder 
and  the  U.S.  member  organization  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Helsinki  Federation  for  Human  Rights. 
It  has  been  instrumental  in  encouraging  Russia 
to  develop  its  own  institutions  of  civil  society 
and  to  influence  human  rights  practices  beyond 
its  borders.  The  Moscow  office,  established  in 
1991,  is  a  resource  for  human  rights  investiga¬ 
tions  throughout  the  Soviet  successor  states  and 
for  local  human  rights  organizations,  the  media, 
and  the  diplomatic  community. 

With  renewed  funding,  Human  Rights 
Watch  is  evaluating  human  rights  conditions  in 
Uzbekistan.  It  is  also  investigating  the  status  of 
prisoners  in  Russia,  of  refugees  and  internally  dis¬ 
placed  persons  in  southern  Russia,  and  of  women 
in  Tajikistan.  Supervising  the  work  is  Holly 
Cartner,  director  of  Human  Rights  Watch/Helsinki. 
Support  also  comes  from  other  foundations. 
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Cooperative  Security  and  Nonproliferation 


Henry  L.  Stimson  Center 

21  Dupont  Circle,  NW,  Fifth  Floor, 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Two-year  grant  of  $600,000  toward  support 


Founded  in  1989  with  Corporation  support 
and  led  by  Michael  Krepon,  the  Henry  L. 
Stimson  Center  specializes  in  research  and 
public  education  on  arms  control  and  inter¬ 
national  security.  This  grant  supports  three  pro¬ 
jects  operated  by  the  center. 

Confidence-building  measures  are  tools, 
such  as  direct  communication,  that  aim  to  avoid 
unintended  escalation  of  conflict  between  poten¬ 
tial  combatants.  Based  on  dialogue,  joint  exer¬ 
cises,  and  openness  in  discussing  military 
strategies,  they  were  developed  and  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  cold  war.  The  center  is  study¬ 
ing  their  possible  adaptation  to  other  regions. 

The  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  was 
signed  in  1 993  and  has  been  ratified  by  all  sixty- 
five  required  signatories.  It  bans  the  production, 
acquisition,  stockpiling,  transfer,  and  use  of  chem¬ 
ical  weapons;  monitors  the  legitimate  uses  of 
chemicals  for  commercial  products;  and  provides 
for  inspections  of  the  industrial  sector.  The  cen¬ 
ter  is  providing  written  materials  and  presenta¬ 
tions  on  the  treaty’s  strengths  and  weaknesses 
to  the  U.S.  public,  the  media,  and  Congress. 

As  part  of  a  project  to  make  the  elimination 
of  all  weapons  of  mass  destruction  a  serious  pol¬ 
icy  option  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere,  the  center 
has  analyzed  problems  to  be  overcome  and  held 
briefings  for  government  officials.  It  is  now  woik- 
ing  with  individuals  and  institutions  in  other 
countries  to  devise  joint  research  agendas  and 
strategies  for  the  elimination  of  these  weapons. 
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Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action 

211  East  43rd  Street,  Suite  1604,  New  York, 
NY  10017 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  projects 
on  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  and 
nuclear  threat  reduction 


Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action,  whose 
members  are  representatives  in  the 
national  legislatures  of  eighty-six  coun¬ 
tries,  promotes  discussion  and  action  on 
international  issues.  It  encourages  legislators  to 
give  priority  to  specific  topics  and  provides  mate¬ 
rials  to  help  them  argue  their  case.  This  renewal 
grant  supported  Parliamentarians’  efforts  to 
reduce  the  threats  posed  by  chemical  and  nuclear 
weapons.  Deputy  secretary-general  for  peace 
and  security  Aaron  Tovish  has  led  the  work, 
which  is  also  funded  by  the  Compton  Foundation. 

In  its  work  on  chemical  weapons.  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  targeted  the  states  most  likely  to 
ratify  the  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  and 
provided  legislators  with  background  materials 
on  the  treaty.  As  the  parliaments  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  completed  ratification,  members  were  urged 
to  write  to  their  counterparts  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
and  the  Russian  Duma,  where  the  treaty  has 
not  been  ratified,  to  apprise  them  of  international 
support  for  the  convention  and  urge  them  to 
take  similar  action. 

Parliamentarians  has  also  continued  its 
“step-by-step  reduction  of  the  nuclear  threat”  pro¬ 
ject,  in  which  it  works  with  nuclear  and  nonnu¬ 
clear  states  to  find  common  ground  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  disarmament  and  nonproliferation  measures. 
It  has  held  consultations  for  individual  countries 
and  coalitions  and  encouraged  them  to  submit 
resolutions  to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
urging  the  conclusion  of  treaties  banning  the 
development  and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences 

2101  Constitution  Avenue  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20418 

Thirteen-month  grant  of  $300,000  toward 
support  of  the  Committee  on  International 
Security  and  Arms  Control 


Created  in  1980,  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
national  Security  and  Arms  Control  (cisac) 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  draws 
together  the  highest  scientific  and  tech¬ 
nical  talent  to  address  security  and  defense  issues. 
cisac  has  received  Corporation  support  for  two 
types  of  projects.  It  has  engaged  scientists  and 
policy  analysts  in  the  United  States  and  their 
counterparts  in  other  countries  in  discussions  of 
ways  to  develop  ideas  that  promote  cooperative 
approaches  to  security  problems.  In  addition,  it 
has  analyzed  these  problems  and  published  its 
results  and  recommendations  as  policy  reports. 
Jo  L.  Husbands  is  director. 

This  grant  supported  a  continuation  of  cisac’s 
efforts  to  promote  a  cooperative  security  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Soviet  Union  through  dialogue 
with  a  counterpart  group  at  the  Russian  Academy 
of  Sciences,  cisac  also  established  dialogues  with 
Chinese  scientists  and  policy  experts  on  nonpro¬ 
liferation  issues  and  explored  ways  to  create  sim¬ 
ilar  discussions  in  Ukraine.  A  major  focus  of  cisac’s 
policy  dialogues  and  analyses  is  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  responsible  policies  on  plutonium.  It  pro¬ 
motes  and  disseminates  the  recommendations  of 
its  1994  study,  Management  and  the  Disposition 
of  Excess  Weapons  Plutonium. 

Funding  also  comes  from  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  Mac  Arthur  Foundation. 
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Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

2400  N  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20037 

Two-year  grant  of  $400,  OOO  toward  a  project 
on  nonprolferation 


Created  in  1984  and  directed  by  Leonard 
S.  Spector,  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Project  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace  is  the  preeminent  non¬ 
governmental  source  of  information  and  analy¬ 
sis  on  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  tech¬ 
nology.  This  grant  renews  support  for  four  of 
the  project’s  core  activities. 

The  project’s  annual  global  proliferation 
survey,  Tracking  Nuclear  Prolferation,  spotlights 
declared  and  suspected  nuclear  programs  around 
the  world.  Its  full  text,  including  charts  and  maps, 
is  being  placed  on  line.  Project  staff  members  are 
continuing  to  produce,  jointly  with  the  Monterey 
Institute  of  International  Studies,  Soviet  Nuclear 
Successor  States:  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Sensitive 
Export  Status  Report,  a  semiannual  update  on 
the  production,  deployment,  and  dismantling  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Belarus,  Kazakstan,  Russia, 
and  Ukraine.  The  project  is  also  adding  its  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Network,  an  online  database 
shared  by  seventy-five  member  institutions  in  ten 
countries,  to  the  World  Wide  Web  (http://www. 
ceip.org).  The  project’s  annual  international  con¬ 
ference,  the  largest  gathering  of  nonprolifera¬ 
tion  specialists  in  the  world,  is  expected  to  bring 
together  more  than  300  representatives  of  gov¬ 
ernments,  academia,  and  nongovernmental  orga¬ 
nizations  in  1997. 

Additional  support  comes  from  the  Ford 
Foundation. 
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The  Aspen  Institute 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  Suite 
1070,  Washington,  DC  20036 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  support 
of  the  Aspen  Strategy  Group 


The  Aspen  Strategy  Group,  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Aspen  Institute,  was 
established  in  1984  to  promote  construc¬ 
tive  discussion  of  issues  affecting  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  and  defense  policy.  The  bipartisan  group 
consists  of  twenty-five  leaders  from  research 
institutes  and  universities,  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  business,  the  military,  reli¬ 
gious  institutions,  and  the  media. 

The  group’s  principal  activities  are  work¬ 
shops  and  two  conferences,  one  addressing  issues 
of  mutual  concern  to  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies,  the  other  allowing  an  extended 
examination  of  security  priorities.  A  1996  con¬ 
ference  focused  on  U.S.  security  interests  and  the 
threat  of  proliferation  of  nuclear,  chemical,  and 
biological  weapons.  Issues  discussed  included  the 
effectiveness  of  controls  on  the  proliferation  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the  effects  of  the 
post-cold  war  strategic  environment  on  efforts  to 
curb  these  weapons,  and  possible  measures  to 
reduce  the  danger  posed  by  the  loss  of  control 
over  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal. 

Michael  H.  Armacost,  president  of  the  Brook¬ 
ings  Institution,  is  the  group’s  director;  political 
scientist  Bruce  D.  Berko witz  is  associate  director, 
with  responsibility  for  program  planning  and 
publications.  This  renewal  grant  is  supplemented 
by  support  from  the  John  D.  and  Catherine  T. 
MacArthur  Foundation  and  the  Center  for  Global 
Partnership  of  the  japan  Foundation. 


University  of  Maryland  Foundation 

Center  for  International  and  Security  Studies 
at  Maryland,  College  Park,  MD  20742-1811 

Ffteen-month  grant  of  $172,500 for  research 
and  writing  by  Stan  field  Turner  on  U.S. 
national  security  in  the  post-cold  war  era 


The  commemoration  in  1995  of  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  returned  the  world’s  attention  to 
the  dangers  of  the  atomic  age.  While  the 
prospects  of  a  nuclear  war  have  receded  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  cold  war,  nuclear  weapons  con¬ 
tinue  to  loom  large  in  the  strategic  planning  of 
nuclear  powers  and  in  the  policy  considerations 
of  nonnuclear  states. 

Admiral  Stansfield  Turner,  who  led  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  1977  to  1981, 
has  received  Corporation  funds  to  write  a  book 
on  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  national 
security  agenda  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
An  American  Challenge:  Preventing  Nuclear 
Catastrophe  —  The  Citizen ’s  Role  argues  that  the 
lethality  of  nuclear  weapons  continues  to  be 
underestimated.  This  trend,  says  Turner,  is  dri¬ 
ven  by  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  destruc¬ 
tiveness  of  nuclear  weapons  and  by  institutional 
factors  that  influence  civilian  nuclear  strategists, 
the  military-industrial  complex,  and  politicians. 
He  identifies  alternative  deterrence  strategies  for 
nuclear  weapons  and  proposes  options  for  a  con¬ 
figuration  of  nuclear  forces.  He  also  outlines 
ways  that  the  U.S.  could  encourage  other  nuclear 
powers  to  accept  a  reduced  role  for  nuclear 
weapons  in  military  strategy. 

Turner,  an  adjunct  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland,  is  a  member  of  its  Center  for 
International  and  Security  Studies.  This  grant 
allowed  him  to  complete  the  book. 
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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 

437  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $72, 000 for 
research  and  writing  by  McGeorge  Bundy 


The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Reducing  the 
Nuclear  Danger  (1991-93)  defined  military 
strategy  and  arms  control  approaches  that 
would  be  suited  to  post-cold  war  security 
regimes.  The  commission’s  principal  product, 
Reducing  Nuclear  Danger:  The  Road  Awayfoom 
the  Brink,  published  in  1993  by  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  Press,  pointed  to  hazards  posed 
by  the  inability  of  the  international  community 
to  develop  effective  means  of  preventing  prolif¬ 
eration  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Historian  McGeorge  Bundy  was  one  of  the 
commission’s  three  cochairs.  This  appropriation 
enabled  him  to  continue  to  study  and  write  about 
the  legacies  of  the  cold  war  discussed  in  Reducing 
Nuclear  Danger,  including  the  1995  conference 
to  extend  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  and  work  toward  bringing 
reluctant  nations  into  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduc¬ 
tion  Treaty.  Bundy,  author  of  the  history  of  nucle¬ 
ar  arms  competition,  Danger  and  Survival,  and 
a  special  assistant  for  national  security  to  pres¬ 
idents  John  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
had,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  September  1 996, 
begun  writing  a  book  on  the  Vietnam  War. 
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Wisconsin  Project  on  Nuclear  Arms  Control 

1701  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  805,  Washington, 
DC  20006 

One-year  grant  of $75,000  toward  research, 
writing,  and  advocacy  on  the  enforcement  of 
export  controls 


Throughout  the  cold  war,  the  Coordinating 
Committee  on  Multilateral  Export  Controls 
worked  to  safeguard  Western  technology 
from  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  did  so  by  impos¬ 
ing  restrictions  on  member  states’  export  of  dual- 
use  technologies:  those  with  both  military  and 
civilian  applications.  With  the  relaxing  of  these 
controls  at  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  nato  members 
and  other  cooperating  nations  are  addressing 
the  need  for  laws  restricting  the  export  of  dual- 
use  technologies  to  prospective  nuclear  powers. 

Since  1985  Gary  Milhollin,  founding  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Wisconsin  Project  on  Nuclear  Arms 
Control,  has  monitored  clandestine  trade  in  bal¬ 
listic  missile  and  nuclear  weapons  technologies 
and  materials  and  revealed  legal  loopholes  that 
allow  it.  Through  research  and  the  education  of 
policymakers  and  journalists  in  supplier  countries, 
Milhollin  and  project  staff  members  have  sought 
to  build  support  for  a  universal  regime  of  prolif¬ 
eration  controls.  With  renewed  funding,  they 
have  revealed  dangerous  export  transactions 
and  monitored  new  export  control  legislation. 
To  assist  exporting  nations,  the  project  published 
an  unprecedented  unclassified  list  of  weapons 
buyers  linked  to  weapons  proliferation.  From 
the  list,  it  is  creating  a  database  on  suspect  buy¬ 
ers  worldwide. 

The  project  operates  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  Milhollin  is  a 
member  of  the  law  faculty.  Support  also  comes 
from  other  foundations  and  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 
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University  of  Georgia  Research  Foundation 

204  Baldwin  Hall,  Athens,  GA  30602-7411 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a  project 
on  export  control  enforcement  in  the former 
Soviet  Union 


The  Center  for  International  Trade  and 
Security  at  the  University  of  Georgia  seeks 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  weapons  pro¬ 
liferation  from  the  Soviet  successor  states 
by  promoting  the  implementation  of  export  con¬ 
trols  there.  Under  a  project  begun  in  1990,  the 
center  encourages  export  control  officials  in  the 
states  to  comply  with  existing  nonproliferation 
export  control  regimes,  to  enact  legislation  con¬ 
sistent  with  international  norms  and  agreements, 
and  to  establish  systems  to  implement  and 
enforce  these  laws. 

Model  export  control  centers  have  been 
established  in  Moscow  and  Minsk,  and  training 
programs  for  governmental  officials  and  non¬ 
governmental  experts  have  been  held  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  and  in  the  successor  states.  In  addition  to 
organizing  conferences  and  workshops  on  export 
control  laws  and  systems,  the  center  publishes 
an  annual  series  of  NIS  Nonproliferation  Export 
Control  Reports  on  Russia  and  issues  a  quarterly 
newsletter  detailing  the  progress  of  export  con¬ 
trol  development  in  the  successor  states  and  the 
West.  The  center  also  works  with  institutes  and 
governments  in  the  states  to  help  them  develop 
their  own  communities  of  export  control  experts. 
With  renewed  support,  the  center,  codirected  by 
Gary  K.  Bertsch  and  Igor  Khripunov,  has  con¬ 
tinued  this  work  and  produced  export  control 
reports  on  Belarus,  Kazakstan,  and  Ukraine. 

Additional  support  comes  from  other  foun¬ 
dations  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 


Institute  for  EastWest  Studies 

700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003 

Fourteen-month  grant  of  $250,000  toward  a 
project  on  subregional  security  and  cooperation 


Several  subregional  organizations  emerged 
in  eastern  and  central  Europe  in  the  early 
1990s,  including  the  Council  of  Baltic 
Sea  States,  the  Carpathian  Euroregion 
Group,  and  the  Black  Sea  Zone  for  Economic 
Cooperation.  All  these  groups  have  confined 
their  agenda  to  economic,  financial,  and  cul¬ 
tural  cooperation  in  their  respective  regions. 
None  has  yet  emerged  as  a  forum  for  address¬ 
ing  issues  of  arms  control  and  security. 

The  Institute  for  EastWest  Studies,  with 
offices  in  Poland,  Slovakia,  and  the  Czech 
Republic,  was  founded  in  1981  to  advance  the 
goal  of  a  secure,  democratic,  and  integrated 
Europe.  Its  promotion  of  “strategic  dialogue”  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  back-channel  discus¬ 
sions  are  cmcial  in  resolving  differences  between, 
and  fostering  cooperation  among,  states.  With  this 
grant,  the  institute  is  examining  subregional 
organizations’  capacity  to  enhance  European 
security.  Through  consultations,  field  surveys, 
and  meetings  with  European  policymakers  and 
academics,  project  staff  are  exploring  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  these  organizations’  expansion, 
assessing  the  potential  for  broadening  their  man¬ 
dates  to  include  political  and  security  issues, 
and  clarifying  their  relationship  with  Europe’s 
regional  structures.  Directing  the  work  from  the 
institute’s  Warsaw  office  is  Andrew  Steven 
Cottey.  A  report  on  the  first  phase  of  the  project 
was  distributed  and  discussed  at  the  November 
1996  summit  of  the  Organization  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  held  in  Lisbon. 
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Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States 

910  Seventeenth  Street,  NW,  Suite  1000, 
Washington,  DC  20006 

One-year  grant  of  $150,  OOO  toward  programs 
on  Ukrainian-American  relations  and  the 
reduction  of  the  risks  of  nuclear  proliferation 


The  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United  States 
provides  policy  advice  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  American  decision  makers  on 
political,  economic,  and  security  issues. 
This  grant  renewed  support  for  two  of  its  projects, 
which  are  also  funded  by  other  foundations  and 
the  Defense  Nuclear  Agency,  an  arm  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  Further  Reins  on  Nuclear  Arms  project 
is  led  by  council  cochair  Andrew  J.  Goodpaster. 
Central  to  its  strategy  are  consultations  between 
council  delegations,  consisting  of  members  of  the 
project’s  steering  group  and  its  senior  staff,  and 
government  and  military  leaders,  academicians, 
and  journalists  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  Soviet 
successor  states.  The  consultations,  covering 
national  security,  economic  growth,  and  interna¬ 
tional  politics,  encourage  participants  to  rethink 
nuclear  strategies  and  develop  other  measures  to 
ensure  mutual  security.  The  consultations  and 
related  conferences  held  by  the  council  will  result 
in  a  series  of  publications. 

The  Future  of  Ukrainian-American  Relations 
project,  also  headed  by  Goodpaster,  sponsors  semi¬ 
annual  exchanges  in  Kiev  and  Washington  for 
policymakers  from  both  countries.  Among  the 
aims  are  sharpening  U.S.  interests  in  and  policies 
toward  Ukraine,  introducing  Ukrainian  leaders  to 
alternative  economic  and  military  policies,  and 
encouraging  further  development  of  Ukraine's 
nongovernmental  sector.  Policy  recommendations 
are  distributed  to  governmental  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  leaders  in  Ukraine  and  the  United  States. 
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Arms  Control  Association 

1726  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  201,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of $100,  OOO  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  on  arms  control  and  national  security 
for  the  Washington  press  corps 


The  Arms  Control  Association  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1971  to  promote  public  under¬ 
standing  of  and  support  for  the  East-West 
arms  control  process  and  its  contribution 
to  this  country’s  security.  Since  the  end  of  the  cold 
war,  the  association  has  devoted  increased  atten¬ 
tion  to  nuclear,  chemical,  and  advanced  con¬ 
ventional  weapons  proliferation  and  to  regional 
conflicts  as  they  affect  arms  control.  Spurgeon 
M.  Keeny,  Jr.,  is  president  and  executive  director. 

This  grant  renewed  support  for  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  media  program,  which  serves  the  approx¬ 
imately  400  U.S.  reporters  and  editors  who  cover 
arms  control  proposals,  negotiations,  and  agree¬ 
ments  and  related  national  security  issues.  Analysts 
are  in  daily  contact  with  journalists  who  call  with 
requests  for  background  information,  analysis, 
and  opinions.  Fast-breaking  events  are  addressed 
at  news  conferences,  transcripts  of  which  are 
made  available  electronically  to  most  major 
Washington  news  organizations  and  diplomatic 
missions.  The  association  also  produces  fact  sheets, 
monographs,  books,  research  materials,  and.  Arms 
Control  Today ,  a  monthly  journal  that  examines 
major  issues  and  events  in  depth. 
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Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies 

Center  for  Nonproliferation  Studies,  425  Van 
Buren  Street,  Monterey,  CA  93940 

One-year  grant  of  $70,000  toward  research 
and  education  on  the  prolferation  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction 


Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Program  in  Science  and  Technology  for 
International  Security,  Room  20A-01 1, 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

Eight-month  grant  of  $55,  OOO  toward  a  pro¬ 
ject  on  innovative  ways  to  destroy  land  mines 


The  Center  for  Nonproliferation  Studies  at 
the  Monterey  Institute  of  International 
Studies  was  established  with  Corporation 
funds  in  1991.  Directed  by  William  C. 
Potter,  a  professor  of  international  policy  stud¬ 
ies,  the  center  conducts  research,  training,  and 
public  outreach  to  strengthen  nuclear  safeguards 
and  promote  international  commitment  to  non¬ 
proliferation.  A  major  focus  of  attention  is  the 
danger  of  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  Soviet  suc¬ 
cessor  states. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  center  to  absorb 
and  continue  two  activities  of  the  recently  dis¬ 
banded  Program  of  Science  and  International 
Security  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  The  first  activity  is  a 
summer  orientation  program  for  twelve  to  fif¬ 
teen  early-  to  midcareer  government  officials, 
parliamentary  staffers,  academics,  journalists, 
and  members  of  nongovernmental  organizations 
from  the  post-Soviet  states.  The  participants  come 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  two  weeks  of  lectures  and 
seminars  on  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  U.S.  arms  control  and  nonproliferation  policy. 

The  second  activity  is  a  project  to  promote 
Russia’s  implementation  of  the  Chemical  Weapons 
Convention  (see  p.  93).  Russian  and  U.S.  experts, 
officials,  and  scientists  will  attend  a  workshop  in 
Russia  to  discuss  how  chemical  weapons  might 
be  destroyed  in  ways  that  are  responsive  to  con¬ 
cerns  about  safety,  health,  the  environment,  and 
proliferation.  Findings  and  recommendations  will 
be  incorporated  in  a  published  report. 
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Among  the  most  formidable  challenges  in 
rebuilding  war-torn  societies  are  the 
weapons-related  legacies  of  war,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  land  mines.  An  estimated 
110  million  mines  are  scattered  in  sixty-four 
countries,  and  the  problem  is  pronounced  in 
Afghanistan,  Angola,  Bosnia,  Cambodia,  Ethiopia, 
northern  Iraq,  Laos,  Mozambique,  and  Somalia. 
They  injure  some  26,000  people  a  year,  most  of 
them  civilians  and  children.  Roughly  half  the 
victims  die,  and  many  survivors  are  severely  dis¬ 
abled.  Land  mines  also  hamper  rebuilding  efforts 
by  preventing  the  use  of  mine-infested  lands  for 
farming  and  other  productive  activities. 

The  usual  technique  for  detecting  and  dis¬ 
arming  mines  —  probing  every  inch  of  ground 
with  a  long  rod  until  a  mine  is  hit  —  is  slow, 
risky,  and  not  applicable  to  all  terrains.  This  grant 
supported  an  August  1996  workshop  at  which 
physicists,  engineers,  policy  analysts,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  nongovernmental  organizations 
identified  methods  that  are  less  dangerous  and 
more  efficient.  Commissioned  papers  addressed  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem,  the  characteristics  and 
properties  of  existing  mines,  and  limitations  and 
operational  considerations  for  de-mining.  The 
results  of  the  workshop  will  be  published  and 
disseminated  to  interested  parties.  Leading  the 
effort  is  Kosta  Tsipis,  a  physicist  and  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Program  in  Science  and  Technology  for 
International  Security  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology.  Support  also  comes  from  the 
Ploughshares  Fund. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


Mennonite  Central  Committee 

21  South  Twelfth  Street,  P.O.  Box  500, 
Akron,  PA  17501-0500 

One-year  grant  of  $40, 000  toward  a  project 
on  bomb  clearance  in  Laos 


Between  1964  and  1973,  during  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War,  more  bombs  were  dropped  on 
Laos  than  on  any  other  country  in  history. 
Most  of  them  consisted  of  canisters  con¬ 
taining  from  500  to  600  small,  round  cluster 
bombs,  many  of  which  failed  to  explode  and 
over  time  have  settled  into  the  soil.  When  dis¬ 
turbed,  these  cluster  bombs  maim  and  kill  inno¬ 
cent  victims,  typically  children,  farmers  culti¬ 
vating  fields,  and  women  harvesting  rice. 

The  Mennonite  Central  Committee,  founded 
in  1920,  is  the  cooperative  relief,  service,  and 
development  agency  of  the  Mennonite  and 
Brethren  in  Christ  churches  in  North  America.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Mines  Advisory  Group,  a 
British  nonprofit  agency,  and  the  government 
of  Laos,  the  committee  has  developed  a  project 
to  train  Laotians  how  to  clear  agricultural  and  vil¬ 
lage  sites  of  unexploded  bombs  in  a  technically 
safe  and  efficient  manner.  With  this  grant,  local 
staff  members  will  expand  the  project  to  ten 
Laotian  provinces  and  will  conduct  surveys  and 
technical  assessments  of  the  work. 

Directing  the  project  is  Ann  Louise  Martin, 
the  committee’s  secretary  for  East  Asia.  Other 
support  comes  from  the  governments  of  Canada, 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands. 


The  Aspen  Institute ,  Washington,  DC 

For  a  U.S. -Russian  dialogue  sponsored  by  the 

Aspen  Strategy  Group,  $22,000 

George  Bush  Presidential  Library  Foundation , 
College  Station,  TX 

Toward  a  film  about  the  close  of  the  cold  war 
era,  $25,000 

Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies , 
Washington,  DC 

As  a  final  grant  toward  a  project  on  U.S.  policies 
toward  Europe,  $25,000 

Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies , 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  study  of  democratic  pluralism  in  Islam, 
$25,000 

Coalitionfor  International Justice ,  Washington, 
DC 

Toward  support,  $25,000 

Council  on  Foreign.  Relations ,  New  York,  NY 
For  a  study  of  relations  between  India  and 
Pakistan,  $25,000 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  task  force  on  U.S. -Russian  arms  con¬ 
trol,  a  joint  project  with  the  Nixon  Center  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  $25,000 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  the  concluding  conference  of  the  project 
on  U.S.  national  interests  after  the  cold  war, 
$25,000 

Donetsk  Scientific -Applied  Association 


too 
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Psychological  Center ,  Donetsk,  Ukraine 
Toward  support  of  conflict  resolution  in  Ukraine 
and  development  of  a  network  of  conflict  reso¬ 
lution  organizations  and  practioners,  $20,000 

Duke  University ,  Durham,  NC 

Toward  a  conference  on  issues  facing  the 

International  Criminal  Tribunals,  $15,000 

Farndon  House  Information  Trust ,  Bradford, 
United  Kingdom 

Toward  a  publication  on  peacekeeping  issues, 
$15,000 

Fund  for  Peace,  Washington,  DC 
For  dissemination  of  a  conference  report  on  aid 
to  the  newly  independent  states  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  $25,000 

Georgetown  University ,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  conference  on  Russian  science  policy, 
$25,000 

Harvard  University ,  Cambridge,  MA 
Toward  a  working  group  on  Israeli-Palestinian 
relations,  $25,000 

Harvard  University ,  Cambridge,  MA 

For  a  workshop  on  post-Soviet  security  for 

younger  scholars,  $25,000 

Harvard  University ,  Cambridge,  MA 
Toward  a  study  of  the  effect  of  Track  II  discus¬ 
sions  in  conflict  resolution,  $25,000 

Institute for  EastWest  Studies,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  an  alliance  with  the  Association  for  the 
Study  of  Nationalities,  $25,000 
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Institute  for  Technology  Assessment , 
Washington,  DC 

For  completing  a  study  of  the  uses  of  technol¬ 
ogy  to  support  international  peace  operations, 
$25,000 

International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board , 
Washington,  DC 

For  technical  assistance  in  computer  telecom¬ 
munications  for  projects  between  the  United 
States  and  former  Soviet  Union,  $15,000 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park ,  College 
Park,  MD 

Toward  support  for  a  project  on  conflict  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Transcaucasus,  $10,000 

New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  New  York,  NY 
For  planning  a  project  on  scientific  cooperation 
and  conflict  resolution,  $22,000 

New  York  University,  New  York,  NY 
For  media  coverage  of  the  Moscow  nuclear  sum¬ 
mit,  $10,000 

Physicians for  Human  Rights,  Boston,  MA 
Toward  technical  assistance  and  support  for  the 
International  Commission  on  the  Missing  in 
Former  Yugoslavia,  $18,200 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  NJ 
Toward  an  international  conference  on  political 
decentralization  in  Russia,  $10,000 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  comparative  study  of  nationalism  in 
Central  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  $25,000 
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United  Nations  Association  ojthe  United  States 
of  America,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  conference  on  the  United  States  and  the 
UN  financial  crisis,  $25,000 

U.S. -Russia  Business  Forum,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  public  education  programs  on  economic 
development  in  Russia,  $25,000 

World  Peace  Foundation,  Cambridge,  MA 
Toward  a  project  on  the  role  of  truth  commissions, 
$25,000 
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Strengthening  Human  Resources  in 
Developing  Countries 


The  Corporation’s  program,  Strengthening 
Human  Resources  in  Developing  Countries, 
seeks  to  enhance  capacity  within  selected 
countries  for  sustaining  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  the  context  of  transitions 
to  democratic  governance.  Currently,  grants  are 
concentrated  in  Commonwealth  sub-Saharan 
African  countries,  with  limited  attention  given 
to  activities  in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean, 
and  to  Mexico  when  there  is  substantial  benefit 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Three  interlocking  strategies  are  being 
pursued:  expansion  of  indigenous  scientific  and 
technical  capabilities  to  manage  development 
challenges;  improvement  in  women’s  health, 
education,  and  legal  status;  and  furtherance  of 
democratic  processes.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  strengthening  local  capacity  and  encour¬ 
aging  community-based  support  for  activities 
that  can  sustain  economic  development.  National, 
regional,  and  international  networks  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  order  to  build  partnerships  of  researchers 
and  leaders  in  governmental  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations. 

Under  science  and  technology  for  develop¬ 
ment,  grants  are  made  to  link  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  policies  with  economic  ones  and  to  share 
knowledge  and  innovations  among  scientists 
and  policymakers,  mainly  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 
In  addition  to  fostering  intersectoral  and  inter¬ 
disciplinary  partnerships  and  networks,  the 
Corporation  is  funding  the  establishment  of  com¬ 
puter-based  science  and  technology  information 


systems  at  universities  and  scientific  institutions. 

Women ’s  health  and  development  builds 
on  the  successful  experiences  of  a  West  African 
operations  research  network  on  maternal  mor¬ 
tality,  rates  of  which  are  alarmingly  high  among 
women  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  results  of 
this  project  have  led  to  the  recognition  that  sus¬ 
tained  improvement  in  the  health  of  women  will 
depend  on  progress  in  other  aspects  of  their 
lives.  Thus  far,  the  Corporation  is  funding  efforts 
to  reduce  the  gender  gap  in  education,  promote 
laws  and  policies  to  improve  the  status  of  women, 
and  expand  women’s  leadership  in  planning 
and  setting  development  priorities  and  policies. 

Through  the  initiative  on  transitions  to 
democracy  in  Africa,  the  Corporation  is  pro¬ 
moting  progress  toward  democratic  governance 
on  the  African  continent.  Current  funds  are 
enabling  a  network  of  African  scholars  to  ana¬ 
lyze  the  literature  produced  in  Africa  on  the  fac¬ 
tors  influencing  democratic  processes  and  tran¬ 
sitions.  Support  is  also  given  to  strengthen 
regional  capacity  to  manage  conflict  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  collaboration  among  donors  and  develop¬ 
ing  countries  toward  more  effective  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  strategies  in  Africa.  A 
long-standing  concern,  addressed  by  grantees 
in  the  United  States,  is  the  need  to  increase  inter¬ 
est  in  and  knowledge  about  Africa  among  U.S. 
leaders  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
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Science  and  Technology  for  Development 


United  Nations  Department  for  Development 
Support  and  Management  Services 

Room  DC2-1  111,  New  York,  NY  1 00 1 7 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  the 
Coordinated  African  Program  of  Assistance  on 
Services  of  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Trade  and  Development 


The  global  service  sector,  comprising  trans¬ 
portation,  financial  services,  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  and  skilled  labor,  is  the  most  rapidly 
expanding  segment  of  international  trade. 
Decision  makers  in  Africa  are  increasingly  aware 
of  the  critical  role  of  trade  in  services  in  sustain¬ 
ing  economic  development  and  of  the  need  to 
reform  domestic  service  policies  in  order  to  increase 
productivity  and  the  competitiveness  of  exports. 

The  United  Nations  Conference  on  TTade  and 
Development  has  responsibility  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  trade  policy  in  developing  countries.  In  1 992 
it  organized  the  Coordinated  African  Program 
of  Assistance  on  Services,  which  is  managed  by 
the  UN  Department  for  Development  Support 
and  Management  Services  and  funded  by  the 
International  Development  Research  Centre  in 
Canada,  the  French  government,  and  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  National  research  teams  assessed  the 
needs,  constraints,  achievements,  and  potential 
of  the  service  sector  in  Benin,  Burundi,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Senegal,  Tanzania, 
Uganda,  and  Zimbabwe.  The  studies  are  sug¬ 
gesting  ways  to  strengthen  service  sector  poli¬ 
cies  and  are  enhancing  the  strategies  of  coun¬ 
tries  engaged  in  multilateral  negotiations  on  trade 
in  services. 

This  grant  supported  the  publication  and 
dissemination  of  the  final  reports  of  the  studies 
and  a  September  1996  meeting  in  Cotonou, 
Benin,  at  which  the  ten  countries  planned  the 
next  phase  of  the  program.  Chief  technical  advi¬ 
sor  Thierry  Noyelle  coordinated  the  work. 


United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa 

P.O.  Box  3001,  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a  frame¬ 
work for  strategic  intervention  in  science  and 
technology  for  development  in  Africa 


The  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  (uneca) 
is  the  United  Nations’  leading  regional  insti¬ 
tution  working  to  promote  Africa’s  social 
and  economic  development.  It  holds  sem¬ 
inars  for  government  and  nongovernment  offi¬ 
cials  on  improving  the  performance  of  national 
science  and  technology  policy  institutions.  It  also 
conducts  studies  of  policy  incentives  to  engage 
the  private  sector  in  national  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  endeavors  and  promote  computer-based 
information  systems  in  support  of  national  and 
regional  development.  The  uneca  is  restructur¬ 
ing  its  strategies  and  programs,  the  better  to 
serve  its  fifty-five  members. 

A  Corporation-supported  meeting  in 
January  1996  brought  together  African  schol¬ 
ars,  policymakers,  and  representatives  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  nongovernmental  organizations  to 
assess  a  strategic  framework  for  the  uneca’s  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  activities.  This  grant  sup¬ 
ported  meetings  in  Africa  to  review  the  frame¬ 
work.  A  resulting  strategic  plan  for  building 
member  states’  capacity  to  apply  science  and 
technology  will  be  considered  at  a  meeting  of 
policymakers  in  1997.  The  plan  will  be  revised 
and  published  in  preparation  for  the  second 
meeting  of  the  African  Regional  Conference  on 
Science  and  Technology  later  in  the  year. 
Soodursun  Jugessur,  head  of  the  uneca’s  science 
and  technology  section,  coordinates  the  work. 
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African  Academy  of  Sciences 

P.0.  Box  14798,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

One-year  grant  of  $300,000  and  sixteen- 
month  grant  oj  $100,000,  respectively, 
toward  publications  and  implementation  of  the 
results  of  a  management  study,  and  activities 
related  to  science-led  development  in  Africa 


The  African  Academy  of  Sciences  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1985  as  both  an  honor  society  and 
an  operating  institution.  In  addition  to  rec¬ 
ognizing  scientists  who  have  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  science  in  Africa,  it 
attempts  to  mobilize  a  broad  range  of  scientific 
talent  on  the  continent  for  work  on  national 
development.  Over  the  years,  it  has  received 
major  support  from  the  Corporation,  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  and  the  john  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
foundations,  and  European  bilateral  assistance 
agencies.  Thomas  R.  Odhiambo,  an  entomolo¬ 
gist  and  educator,  is  president. 

The  first  of  two  grants  provided  continued 
support  to  the  academy’s  quarterly  research  jour¬ 
nal,  Discovery  and  Innovation,  and  enabled  staff 
members  to  begin  preparing  revised  editions  of 
two  academy  books:  Profiles  oj  African  Scientists 
and  Profiles  of  African  Scientific  Institutions. 
The  academy  is  continuing  to  implement  a  rec¬ 
ommended  new  organizational  structure  and 
financial  management  system. 

Since  1993  the  academy  has  held  annual 
presidential  forums  on  the  management  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology  in  Africa.  The  results  of  the 
meetings  are  used  to  strengthen  national 
approaches  to  developing  and  adapting  tech¬ 
nology  for  industrial  and  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion.  The  third  meeting,  held  in  Kampala,  Uganda, 
in  1 995,  addressed  the  problems  of  food  security 
and  drought  in  southern  Africa.  A  second  grant  is 
supporting  plans  for  a  presidential  forum  on  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  establishing  technology  parks  in  Africa. 


African  Foundation  for  Research  and 
Development 

c/o  African  Academy  of  Sciences,  RO.  Box 
14798,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Thirteen-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward 
support 


In  1994,  at  the  second  presidential  forum 
organized  by  the  African  Academy  of 
Sciences,  ten  African  heads  of  state  ratified 
the  charter  of  the  African  Foundation  for 
Research  and  Development  (afrand)  .  The  aim  of 
the  foundation  is  to  encourage  scientists  and  pri¬ 
vate  sector  representatives  to  collaborate  in  trans¬ 
lating  research  results  into  technologies  and 
social  services  in  support  of  economic  and  social 
development. 

A  central  fund-raising  strategy  in  afrand’s 
work  is  the  use  of  “debt-for-science  swaps” 
between  individual  African  debtor  countries  and 
their  creditors,  afrand  will  negotiate  conversion 
of  a  small  proportion  of  Africa’s  external  debt  in 
the  secondary  financial  markets  to  support  sci¬ 
entists,  managers,  and  investors  in  African 
research,  industry,  and  development.  Membership 
is  open  to  states  belonging  to  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity  and  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa  as  well  as  to  bilateral  and 
multilateral  institutions  and  private  foundations. 

With  prior  Corporation  support,  the  acad¬ 
emy  studied  the  feasibility  of  establishing  the 
foundation  and  held  discussions  on  creating  link¬ 
ages  with  institutions  and  key  players  in  African 
research  and  development,  the  private  sector, 
and  economic  planning.  This  grant  enabled  the 
foundation  to  continue  these  discussions.  The 
focus  was  on  opportunities  to  negotiate  debt- 
for-science  swaps  and  the  establishment  of  a 
roundtable  of  technology-oriented  entrepreneurs. 
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United  Nations  African  Institute  for 
Economic  Development  and  Planning 

B.P.  3186,  Dakar,  Senegal 

One-year  grant  of  $75,000 for  a  workshop  on 
science  and  technology  policy  dialogue  in 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  Tanzania,  and  Zimbabwe 


The  African  Technology  Policy  Studies 
Network  was  founded  in  1 993  to  strengthen 
the  research  base  of  technology  policy¬ 
making  in  sub-Saharan  Africa.  The  net¬ 
work  consists  of  researchers  in  fifteen  African 
countries  who  conduct  policy  studies  for  strength¬ 
ening  national  science  and  technology  infra¬ 
structure.  Research  teams  from  Ghana,  Nigeria, 
Tanzania,  and  Zimbabwe  are  using  Corporation 
support  to  synthesize  research  findings  and  pol¬ 
icy  action  as  a  basis  for  holding  dialogues  between 
the  domains  of  science  and  technology  research 
and  policymaking.  Team  members  have  exam¬ 
ined  science  and  technology  development 
approaches  in  the  four  countries  and  outlined 
ways  that  the  public  and  private  sectors  can 
advance  development  in  those  countries. 

The  United  Nations  African  Institute  for 
Economic  Development  and  Planning,  created 
in  1 962  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Africa,  offers  African 
governments  training,  research,  and  advisory 
services  in  economic  development  and  planning. 
With  this  grant,  institute  director  Jeggan  C. 
Senghor  coordinated  a  January  1 997  workshop 
in  Dakar,  Senegal,  for  the  four  country  teams.  In 
addition  to  receiving  training  in  ways  to  link  sci¬ 
ence,  technology,  and  economic  policies,  they 
explored  approaches  to  establishing  sustainable 
policy  roundtables.  A  report  synthesized  the  four 
countries’  experiences  and  proposed  institutional 
mechanisms  to  build  economic  strength  based  on 
scientific  and  technological  advances. 


Nigerian  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic 
Research 

P.M.B.  5,  U.I.  Post  Office,  Oyo  Road,  Ojoo, 
Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Two-year  grant  of  $50,000 for  promotion  of 
strategic  management  of  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy  policy  in  Nigeria 


Among  the  members  of  the  African 
Technology  Policy  Studies  Network  are 
researchers  from  the  Nigerian  Institute  of 
Social  and  Economic  Research.  In  1995 
the  researchers  received  Corporation  funding  to 
survey  science  and  technology  policy  research 
findings  and  recommendations  on  Nigeria.  They 
have  synthesized  the  findings  into  a  compendium 
of  research  results,  policy  recommendations,  and 
government  actions. 

With  renewed  support,  the  researchers  are 
disseminating  the  findings  broadly  to  members 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors,  including  gov¬ 
ernment  ministries,  scientific  research  institu¬ 
tions,  nongovernmental  organizations,  and  advo¬ 
cates  of  science-led  development.  They  are  also 
establishing  a  series  of  national  policy  dialogues 
that  will  concentrate  on  the  implementation  of 
science  and  technology  programs  within  the 
framework  of  national  economic  policy.  The  work 
will  be  supported  by  a  management  information 
database  incorporating  material  from  the 
researchers’  compendium. 

Gbadebo  0.  A.  Laditan,  director  of  the 
institute’s  business  and  technology  develop¬ 
ment  department,  coordinates  the  work  of  the 
researchers. 
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American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

1200  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20005 

Sixteen-month  grant  of  $410,000  toward  a 
program  to  strengthen  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  infrastructure  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 


The  sub-Saharan  Africa  Program  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  (aaas)  received  Corporation  sup¬ 
port  beginning  in  1987.  The  aims  of  the 
program  were  to  improve  African  scientists’  and 
policymakers’  access  to  scientific  information 
and  to  increase  the  visibility  within  the  United 
States  of  scientific  and  science  policy  develop¬ 
ments  in  Africa. 

Part  of  the  effort  has  been  devoted  to  jour¬ 
nal  distribution  to  institutions  in  thirty-eight 
African  countries,  aaas  has  also  produced  two 
semiannual  newsletters:  one  reporting  on  issues 
relevant  to  African  research  libraries,  the  other 
detailing  the  use  of  cd-roms  in  seven  African 
universities.  The  value  of  cd-rom  subscriptions, 
which  are  less  expensive  than  those  for  hard¬ 
copy  journals,  has  been  assessed,  and  African 
libraries  have  been  helped  to  become  more  eco¬ 
nomically  viable. 

Renewed  funding  enabled  program  direc¬ 
tor  Amy  Auerbacher  Gimbel  to  bring  these  activ¬ 
ities  to  a  close.  She  also  convened  information 
professionals  to  formulate  guidelines  for  expand¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  Internet  in  Africa  beyond  those 
countries  that  now  have  access  to  it.  At  a  pro¬ 
gram-sponsored  workshop,  research  organiza¬ 
tions  and  scholarly  publishers  refined  strategies 
for  marketing  African  journals  and  monographs. 
The  Ford  and  Rockefeller  foundations,  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development,  unesco, 
and  the  International  Development  Research 
Centre  of  Canada  also  furnished  support. 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science 

1200  New  York  Avenue,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20005 

One-year  grant  of  $60,000  toward  a  sympo¬ 
sium  on  science  in  Africa 


Grants  to  aaas’s  sub-Saharan  Africa 
Program  have  funded  two  types  of  meet¬ 
ings  on  science  in  Africa.  At  symposia 
on  scientific  developments  in  the  conti¬ 
nent,  African  scientists  presented  their  work  to 
U.S.  scientists,  members  of  the  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  community,  and  journalists.  At  round¬ 
tables  in  Washington,  D.C.,  policymakers,  devel¬ 
opment  specialists,  and  representatives  of  donor 
organizations  and  technical  assistance  agencies 
discussed  issues  in  science  and  technology.  The 
symposia  and  the  policy  roundtables  resulted 
in  book-length  publications  that  have  reached 
large  audiences  in  the  United  States  and  in 
African  countries. 

This  grant  supported  a  symposium  on  nat¬ 
ural  products  research  and  development  at  aaas’s 
1996  annual  meeting.  The  symposium  high¬ 
lighted  African  scientists’  accomplishments  in 
classifying  the  continent’s  natural  products,  iden¬ 
tifying  their  potency  and  utility,  and  isolating 
their  active  ingredients  for  synthesis  of  new 
drugs.  The  meeting  papers  and  proceedings  were 
published  by  aaas  as  a  monograph,  Science  in 
Africa:  Utilizing  Africa’s  Genetic  Affluence 
through  Natural  Products  Research  and 
Development  (1996). 
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United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa 

Pan  African  Development  Information 
System,  P.O.  Box  3001,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia 

One-year  grant  of  $150,000  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  promote  information  exchange  in 
Africa 


The  Pan  African  Development  Information 
System  (padis),  a  program  of  the  United 
Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa, 
was  created  in  1980  to  promote  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  computer-based  documentation  and 
information  systems  in  support  of  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  scientific,  and  technological  development 
in  Africa,  padis  cooperates  with  statisticians, 
information  specialists,  and  staff  members  of 
ministries  of  planning  and  development  in  the 
attempt  to  strengthen  African  institutions’  capac¬ 
ity  to  collect,  store,  and  use  data  on  development. 

Since  1994  padis  has  received  Corporation 
support  to  promote  the  use  of  compatible  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  development  of  information  systems 
in  Africa.  Under  the  direction  of  officer-in-charge 
Nancy  J.  Hafkin,  it  has  created  a  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  guidelines  for  computer  software, 
information  exchange  formats  to  facilitate  data 
transfer,  and  a  database  for  online  access  to  com¬ 
puter  networking  in  member  states.  It  periodically 
holds  a  forum  enabling  information  profession¬ 
als  to  discuss  common  problems,  exchange  expe¬ 
riences,  harmonize  data  reporting  systems,  and 
standardize  hardware  configurations. 

Renewed  funding  supported  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  these  activities  along  with  efforts  to 
develop  a  cd-rom  on  African-generated  devel¬ 
opment  literature. 


African  Regional  Centre  for  Technology 

B.P.  2435,  Immeuble  Fahd  Ben  Abdel  Aziz, 
Avenue  Djily  Mbaye,  Dakar,  Senegal 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  training 
programs  for  information  systems  manage¬ 
ment  personnel  of  science  and  technology 
institutions  in  Africa 


The  intergovernmental  African  Regional 
Centre  for  Technology  (arct)  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1977  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  application  of  technology  in  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Corporation  funds  have  enabled  arct  to 
use  its  scientific  and  technological  databases  to 
publish  directories  of  African  scientific  experts  and 
institutions  and  assess  the  needs  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  at  several  national  institutions,  arct  has 
also  cooperated  with  selected  countries  in  West 
Africa  to  provide  training  in  the  use  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  microcomputers,  database  manage¬ 
ment  systems,  data  processing  systems,  and 
technology  management  systems. 

Under  this  grant,  arct  is  implementing  its 
new  training  program,  which  is  coordinated  by 
deputy  executive  director  Ousmane  Kane.  The 
program  provides  hands-on  instruction  to  thirty' 
trainers  selected  from  national  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  libraries  and  schools  of  information  sci¬ 
ence.  The  trainers  will  return  to  their  respective 
institutions  to  help  strengthen  training  activities 
for  staff  members  and  other  information  system 
users.  The  center  is  furnishing  technical  support 
for  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  electronic 
networking  facilities  in  the  participating  institu¬ 
tions  and  is  helping  them  strengthen  their  capa¬ 
bilities  in  database  management  and  software 
applications.  These  developments  are  expected 
to  be  a  first  step  toward  installing  Internet  nodes 
at  the  institutions. 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Board  on  Science  and  Technology  for 
International  Development,  2101  Constitution 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20418 

Eight-month  grant  of  $50,  OOO  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  case  studies  of  science  and  technology 
information  systems  in  Africa 


The  Board  on  Science  and  Technology  for 
International  Development  was  founded 
in  1969  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  The  board  is  charged  with 
improving  systems  for  electronically  dissemi¬ 
nating  scientific  and  technological  information 
within  and  among  developing  countries.  Cunent 
systems  include  databases,  local  area  networks, 
the  Internet,  cd-rom  systems,  and  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing.  Since  1989  the  board  has  received 
Corporation  funds  to  review  the  planning,  design, 
and  management  of  these  systems  in  Africa.  It 
has  also  worked  with  African  universities  and  sci¬ 
entific  institutions  to  evaluate  their  database 
management,  library  development,  and  scien¬ 
tific  publishing  and  the  role  that  new  technolo¬ 
gies  can  play  in  supporting  these. 

In  1995  the  board  commissioned  sixteen 
case  studies  detailing  the  design  and  introduc¬ 
tion  of  information  systems  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
and  remaining  barriers  to  their  implementation. 
The  studies  have  been  published  by  the  National 
Academy  Press  as  Bridge  Builders:  African 
Experiences  with  Information  and  Communication 
Technologies  ( 1 996) .  With  this  grant,  the  board 
is  synthesizing  the  lessons  of  the  case  studies  and 
outlining  policy  recommendations  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  senior  program  officer  Wendy  D.  White. 
The  lessons  and  recommendations  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  manual  to  help  decision  makers  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  creative  applications  of  infor¬ 
mation  technologies  and  enable  donors  to  improve 
strategic  planning  for  development  in  Africa. 


Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3580 

One-year  grant  of  $187,500  toward  the 
International  Health  Policy  Program 


The  International  Health  Policy  Program 
(ihpp)  was  organized  in  1986  by  the  Pew 
Charitable  Trusts,  the  World  Bank,  and  the 
World  Health  Organization  to  encourage 
the  more  effective  allocation  of  developing  coun¬ 
tries’  scarce  resources  for  improved  health  care. 
The  ihpp  offers  grants  and  technical  support  to 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions  for  conducting  research  in  health  policy.  It 
is  directed  by  Davidson  R.  Gwatkin,  with  the 
Institute  of  International  Education  serving  as 
fiscal  agent. 

A  series  of  ihpp  grants  has  helped  establish 
a  network  of  research  teams  in  China,  India, 
Indonesia,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Ghana,  Kenya,  Nigeria,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda, 
comprising  health  policy  analysts  from  univer¬ 
sities  and  health  ministries.  With  Corporation 
support,  the  African  teams  have  examined  the 
use  of  government  health  resources  and  the 
financing  of  health  services.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
ducing  a  policy  framework  within  which  health 
ministries  can  regulate  as  well  as  cooperate  with 
the  private  health  care  sector  in  Tanzania,  they 
have  prepared  proposals  for  reducing  disparities 
in  services  between  Uganda’s  urban  tertiary  care 
facilities  and  its  rural  primary  health  care  units. 

Under  this  grant,  the  ihpp  secretariat  helped 
the  African  teams  prepare  and  disseminate  their 
research  results.  It  is  now  planning  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  long-term  international  network 
of  health  policy  research  and  training  centers. 
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Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research 

P.O.  Box  M-32,  Off  Augustino  Neto  Road, 
Airport  Residential  Area,  Accra,  Ghana 

Three-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  research 
conducted  by  the  Health  Policy  Analysis  and 
Development  Group  on  the  role  of  private 
health  providers  in  Ghana 


The  International  Health  Policy  Program,  or 
ihpp  (see  p.  109),  works  to  strengthen 
capacity  for  health  policy  analysis  in  the 
developing  world.  The  ihpp  and  its  network 
of  research  teams  in  eleven  African  and  Asian 
countries  are  studying  and  recommending  cost- 
effective  ways  to  improve  the  health  of  the  poor¬ 
est  segment  of  the  population. 

In  1 993  the  Ghana  Health  Policy  Analysis 
and  Development  Group,  based  at  the  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  received 
Corporation  funds  to  analyze  the  provision  and 
financing  of  the  nation’s  maternal  and  child 
health  care  services.  Under  a  subsequent  grant, 
the  group  organized  a  policy  workshop  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  ministry  of  health  and 
related  ministries  and  from  universities,  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  and  other  research 
organizations.  These  discussions  have  influenced 
the  content  of  the  health  ministry’s  policy  guide¬ 
lines,  clinical  protocols,  and  standards  for  repro¬ 
ductive  health  programs. 

This  grant  supports  an  assessment  of  the 
feasibility  of  privatizing  Ghana's  health  services. 
Through  literature  reviews  and  interviews  with 
health  care  providers,  group  members  are  testing 
the  hypothesis  that  increased  private  sector  invest¬ 
ment  in  health  care  deliveiy  will  improve  efficiency 
and  generate  additional  resources.  Their  findings 
are  expected  to  be  used  by  other  countries  seeking 
to  develop  public-private  partnerships  to  improve 
health  services.  The  council’s  principal  research 
officer,  S.  Kofi  Bonsi,  coordinates  the  work. 


University  of  Dar  es  Salaam 

P.O.  Box  35091,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 

Three-year  grant  of $250,000  toward  research 
on  decentralization  oj health  services  in 
Tanzania 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Health  Policy  Program,  the  Tanzania 
Health  Policy  Analysis  and  Development 
Group  has  received  Corporation  support 
since  1988  to  study  the  implications  of  economic 
reform  on  health  care  delivery'  and  health  status. 
The  group,  led  by  Gaspar  K.  Munishi,  a  public 
administration  researcher  and  dean  of  the  faculty 
of  arts  and  social  sciences  at  the  University  of  Dar 
es  Salaam,  comprises  university  researchers  in 
sociology,  political  science,  economics,  public 
administration,  and  public  health,  policy  advisors 
from  Tanzania’s  health  ministry,  and  district 
health  officers.  In  its  first  undertaking,  the  group 
analyzed  the  government’s  Essential  Drugs 
Program,  an  initiative  to  ensure  availability  of  the 
most  needed  medications  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  work  produced  recommendations  on 
ways  to  improve  the  program’s  sustainability 
and  led  to  a  restructuring  of  the  government’s 
medical  stores,  with  the  aim  of  improving  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  the  program. 

With  renewed  support,  the  group  is  assess¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  of  the  health  ministry’s  plans 
to  decentralize  health  services  as  a  part  of  health 
sector  reform.  Government  structures  at  the 
national  and  district  level  are  being  examined  to 
determine  how  well  they  might  function  in  a 
decentralized  and  participatory  system  of  health 
care.  From  these  studies,  group  members  will  rec¬ 
ommend  ways  to  organize  relationships  between 
the  two  levels  of  government  while  maintaining 
equity  across  the  different  regions  of  Tanzania. 


no 
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Uganda  National  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology 

76  Buganda  Road,  RO.  Box  6884,  Kampala, 
Uganda 

One-year  grant  of  $40,000  toward  support  of 
essential  national  health  research  activities 


Since  1990  the  Corporation  has  supported 
the  promotion  of  essential  national  health 
research,  a  strategy  by  which  policymak¬ 
ers  join  forces  with  researchers  and  health 
care  providers  to  analyze  local  and  national 
health  problems  and  set  priorities  for  delivering 
health  care.  In  1994  Uganda,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Uganda  National  Council  for  Science 
and  Technology,  became  the  first  African  nation 
to  formulate  a  plan  for  institutionalizing  such  a 
strategy.  The  council  subsequently  received 
Corporation  funding  to  create  a  secretariat  for 
this  purpose. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Raphael  Owor,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  pathology  at  Makerere  University,  more 
than  one  hundred  health  researchers  represent¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  disciplines  have  conducted  stud¬ 
ies  on  topics  including  malaria  control,  repro¬ 
ductive  health,  health  care  financing,  and  services 
for  persons  with  aids.  They  have  also  engaged 
in  consultations  on  essential  national  health 
research  with  senior  government  officials  and 
community  representatives.  As  a  result  of  these 
activities,  essential  national  health  research  prin¬ 
ciples  have  been  incorporated  into  the  curricula 
of  several  of  the  university’s  academic  programs, 
and  the  health  ministry  has  formally  endorsed 
the  concept. 

This  grant  renews  support  for  the  secretariat 
while  plans  are  carried  out  to  establish  a  formal 
entity,  the  Uganda  National  Health  Research 
Organization,  to  continue  the  work.  Funding  also 
comes  from  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors. 


International  Forum  for  Social  Sciences  in 
Health 

c/o  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities, 
Mahidol  University,  Salaya,  Nakornpathom 
73170,  Thailand 

Three-year  grant  of  $150,000  toward  support 


The  International  Forum  for  Social  Sciences 
in  Health,  which  was  created  in  1992,  is 
the  first  global  effort  to  promote  the  use  of 
social  science  theories  and  methodologies 
in  health  care  assessment,  policymaking,  and 
programming.  It  seeks  to  enhance  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  research  and  training,  foster  a  coherent 
body  of  knowledge  in  the  field,  and  promote 
cooperation  across  national  boundaries.  With 
Corporation  support,  the  forum  has  organized 
networks  of  researchers  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  and  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
and  developed  regional  agendas  for  collabora¬ 
tive  training,  research,  and  advocacy.  Efforts  are 
under  way  to  organize  comparable  networks  in 
Europe,  North  America,  and  North  Africa  and  the 
Middle  East. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  forum  to  focus 
on  developing  regional  capacity  to  conduct  health 
and  social  sciences  research  that  can  inform 
national  and  international  health  policies.  The  sec¬ 
retariat,  led  by  social  demographer  Santhat 
Sermsri,  will  compile  a  directory  of  training  oppor¬ 
tunities,  serve  as  an  information  clearinghouse 
on  research  projects  and  publications,  and  com¬ 
mission  case  studies  of  the  contributions  of  social 
sciences  to  health  and  development. 
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Social  Science  and  Medicine  Africa  Network 

Kingston  House,  P.O.  Box  20811,  Nairobi, 
Kenya 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $200,000  toward 
support 


The  first  African  Regional  Conference  on 
Social  Science  and  Medicine,  held  in  1990 
in  Mombasa,  Kenya,  under  Corporation 
support,  addressed  the  role  of  the  social 
sciences  in  solving  the  continent’s  health  prob¬ 
lems.  The  meeting  led  to  creation  of  the  Social 
Science  and  Medicine  Africa  Network,  known 
as  soMA-Net.  The  network  promotes  the  use  of 
social  science  theories  and  methodologies  in 
health  research  and  policymaking  through  its 
eleven  national  chapters  and  through  meetings, 
publications,  and  regional  workshops  on  pro¬ 
posal  development  and  writing  for  publication. 

The  Corporation  has  provided  funding  for 
the  network  since  1992.  Under  this  grant,  the 
national  chapters  are  promoting  academic  inter¬ 
est  in  the  social  sciences  and  health  by  holding 
workshops  to  help  graduate  students  incorpo¬ 
rate  this  perspective  into  their  master’s  theses. 
In  addition,  the  network  is  organizing  a  work¬ 
shop  at  which  medical  school  deans  and  depart¬ 
ment  heads  in  medicine  and  the  social  sciences 
will  consider  options  for  reforming  their  curric¬ 
ula  in  health  and  human  behavior.  Its  third  bien¬ 
nial  conference  was  held  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe. 

Anne  M.  Pertet,  a  nutrition  and  commu¬ 
nity  health  specialist,  coordinates  the  program, 
which  also  receives  funding  from  bilateral  agencies. 


Harvard  University 

Harvard  Medical  School,  641  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $600,000  toward  a 
collaborative  training  program  with  African 
institutions  in  health  and  behavioral  research 


The  nonbiological  factors  that  influence 
human  health  and  well-being  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  organization  and  delivery  of 
health  services.  Yet  in  Africa  today,  few 
policymakers  have  access  to  information  about 
the  relationship  between  human  behavior  and 
health. 

This  grant  renews  support  for  Harvard 
University’s  Health  and  Behavior  Fellowship 
Program,  which  promotes  interdisciplinary 
research  and  training  in  the  social  sciences  and 
medicine  at  the  universities  of  Nairobi  and  Dar 
es  Salaam  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  respectively. 
Each  year  two  faculty  members  are  selected  from 
each  of  these  East  African  universities  —  one 
from  the  medical  sciences  and  one  from  the  social 
sciences  —  to  receive  training  from  Harvard 
Medical  School’s  department  of  social  medicine 
and  the  university’s  medical  anthropology  pro¬ 
gram.  The  fellows  study  advanced  methodolo¬ 
gies,  develop  interdisciplinary7  research  propos¬ 
als,  establish  contacts  with  U.S.  agencies  and 
potential  donors,  and  share  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  across  disciplines,  institutions,  sectors, 
and  national  frontiers. 

Arthur  Kleinman,  a  medical  anthropolo¬ 
gist  and  chair  of  the  department  of  social  med¬ 
icine,  heads  the  Harvard  faculty  team. 
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University  of  Dar  es  Salaam 

P.0.  Box  35091,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward  an 
interdisciplinary  program  in  social  science  and 
medicine 


The  Social  Science  and  Medicine  program  at 
the  University  of  Dar  es  Salaam  was 
founded  in  1 99 1  by  a  steering  committee  of 
Thnzanian  recipients  of  fellowships  awarded 
under  Harvard  University’s  Health  and  Behavior 
Fellowship  Program.  Subsequent  Corporation 
funding  supported  the  creation  of  a  working 
group  to  foster  joint  research  and  training  by 
faculty  members  in  social  science  and  medicine. 

Under  the  direction  of  obstetrician  Richard 
S.  Lema  and  psychologist  Melkizedeck  T. 
Leshabari,  both  of  the  Muhimbili  Medical  Centre, 
members  of  the  two  faculties  have  compiled  a 
directory  and  an  annotated  bibliography  of  social 
and  medical  scientists  and  interdisciplinary 
research  projects  in  Tanzania.  They  have  also 
organized  lectures,  seminars,  and  workshops  for 
university  students  and  health  ministry  officials 
and  have  developed  syllabuses  for  new  inter¬ 
disciplinary  courses  in  the  social  and  health  sci¬ 
ences.  To  date,  eleven  fellows  who  have  returned 
from  Harvard  are  collaborating  with  program 
faculty  associates  on  interdisciplinary  studies  of 
urgent  national  health  problems,  with  funding 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  from  bilateral  and 
multilateral  aid  agencies. 

With  renewed  support,  committee  mem¬ 
bers  are  continuing  these  activities.  Their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  1 996  conference  of  the  Thnzanian 
Public  Health  Association  and  the  1997  Congress 
of  World  Public  Health  Associations  is  expected 
to  further  promote  interdisciplinary  collabora¬ 
tion  among  social  and  medical  scientists. 


University  of  Nairobi 

Department  of  Community  Health,  P.O.  Box 
19676,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward  an 
interdisciplinary  program  in  social  science  and 
medicine 


This  grant  renews  funding  for  the  third  com¬ 
ponent  of  a  research  and  training  effort 
promoting  interdisciplinary  collaboration 
between  social  and  medical  scientists  in 
East  Africa.  Prior  Corporation  support  enabled 
faculty  members  at  the  University  of  Nairobi  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  cross-faculty  research 
and  training  program  in  social  science  and  med¬ 
icine.  They  subsequently  appointed  a  task  force 
to  assess  teaching  and  training  needs,  identify 
priority  research  areas  and  available  faculty 
resources,  and  initiate  an  inventory  of  relevant 
university  research.  The  resulting  program,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1993,  focuses  on  priority  health  prob¬ 
lems  in  Kenya.  Medical  sociologist  Violet  N. 
Kimani,  a  senior  lecturer  in  the  university’s 
department  of  community  health,  is  coordinator. 

The  program  extends  its  influence  beyond 
the  university  through  the  professional  affilia¬ 
tions  of  individual  task  force  members  and  their 
participation  in  national  and  international  con¬ 
ferences.  Another  vehicle  for  influence  is  the 
dissemination  of  the  program’s  newsletter, 
workshop  proceedings,  and  directory  of  inter¬ 
disciplinary  researchers  to  Kenyan  universities 
and  government  health  institutions  and  to 
regional  nongovernmental  organizations.  In 
1996  task  force  members  returned  to  commu¬ 
nities  where  they  had  conducted  studies  in  order 
to  share  their  results  and  work  with  local  health 
authorities  to  develop  interventions. 
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Fundacion  Mexicana  para  la  Salud 

Periferico  Sur  4809,  Col.  El  Arenal  Tepepan, 
Deleg.  Tlalpan,  Mexico,  DF,  Mexico 

Two-year  grant  of  $700,000  toward  strength¬ 
ening  health  resources  and  philanthropy  in 
Mexico 


The  Fundacion  Mexicana  para  la  Salud 
(funsalud)  was  created  by  medical,  scientific, 
and  business  leaders  in  1985.  Its  mission 
is  to  mobilize  private  funding  for  health 
research  and  promote  the  application  of  science 
and  technology  toward  improved  health  services 
in  Mexico.  With  an  independent  governing  coun¬ 
cil  whose  members  represent  a  broad  range  of 
disciplines,  funsalud  has  developed  into  a  full- 
fledged  grantmaking  and  operating  foundation. 
Physician,  public  health  specialist,  and  educator 
Guillermo  Soberon  is  president. 

funsalud  promotes  research  on  maternal 
and  child  health,  nutrition,  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  specific  common  diseases  in  Mexico, 
the  economics  of  health  care,  and  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  uses  of  medical  technologies.  Corporation 
grants  have  enabled  the  foundation  to  strengthen 
these  programs  and  establish  a  permanent  Center 
for  Health  and  the  Economy  within  the  organi¬ 
zation.  funsalud  has  an  extensive  publications 
program  and  regularly  convenes  meetings  of 
experts  to  share  research  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tical  experience,  in  both  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States. 

Under  this  renewal  grant,  staff  members  are 
preparing  a  monograph  on  the  results  of  the 
maternal  and  child  health  research  projects  and, 
jointly  with  experts  and  decision  makers  from 
other  developing  countries,  reviewing  health 
sector  reform  initiatives  worldwide. 


Harvard  University 

Harvard  Medical  School,  641  Huntington 
Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02115 

Two-year  grant  oj  $305,000  toward  dissemi¬ 
nation  ojan  international  report  on  mental 
and  behavioral  health 


Although  child  survival  and  adult  longevity 
have  improved  in  developing  countries, 
recent  decades  have  seen  increases  in 
substance  abuse,  suicide,  and  violence 
against  children,  the  elderly,  and  women. 
International  organizations  have  been  slow  to 
acknowledge  the  threat  these  problems  pose  to 
economic  development. 

Under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Kleinman, 
chair  of  the  department  of  social  medicine  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  an  international  team 
of  researchers  in  1992  launched  a  study  of  the 
scope,  magnitude,  sources,  and  societal  effects 
of  behavioral  and  mental  health  problems  in  the 
developing  world  and  their  implications  for  health 
and  development  policy.  Their  project  received 
funding  from  the  Corporation,  the  John  D.  and 
Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation,  the  Milbank 
Memorial  Fund,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
The  group’s  findings  and  recommendations  were 
produced  in  a  book,  World  Mental  Health: 
Problems  and  Priorities  in  Low-Income  Countries 
(Oxford  University' Press,  1995). 

This  grant  supports  the  dissemination  of  the 
book  to  United  Nations  organizations  and  other 
groups  in  developing  countries.  Project  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  maintain  a  database  of  mental  health 
problems,  programs,  and  policies  in  these  countries 
and  produce  a  newsletter  for  mental  health 
researchers,  administrators,  and  policymakers.  The 
project’s  final  report  will  offer  guidelines  for  eval¬ 
uating  the  cost-effectiveness  of  mental  health  ser¬ 
vices  and  will  highlight  promising  interventions. 
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Women’s  Health  and  Development 


Medical  and  Health  Research  Association  of 
New  York  City 

40  Worth  Street,  Suite  720,  New  York,  NY 
10013-2988 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  a  project 
on  the  application  in  New  York  City  oj  public 
health  practices  in  developing  countries 


Since  1993  the  Corporation  has  supported 
an  exploration  of  the  relevance  of  public 
health  practices  in  developing  countries  to 
health  concerns  in  New  York  City.  In  con¬ 
sultations  on  three  topics  —  immunization,  tuber¬ 
culosis  prevention  and  control,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  —  staff  members  of  the  city’s 
health  department,  academics,  representatives 
of  community-based  organizations,  and  inter¬ 
national  public  health  professionals  identified 
experiences  in  developing  countries  that  might 
be  applicable  to  New  York.  They  also  urged  the 
city  to  adopt  a  practice  used  successfully  in  many 
developing  countries  to  increase  access  to  health 
care  among  hard-to-reach  populations:  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  community  health  outreach  workers. 

Corporation  funds  are  supporting  a  litera¬ 
ture  review  on  this  subject  and  interviews  with 
the  staff  of  international  health  organizations 
and  domestic  programs  that  operate  community 
health  outreach  worker  programs.  A  workshop 
for  department  staff  members,  community  rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  public  health  practitioners  will 
focus  on  how  the  community  health  outreach 
worker  model  could  be  adapted  for  use  in  New 
York.  Directing  the  project  are  Eve  Cagan,  spe¬ 
cial  assistant  to  the  city’s  health  commissioner, 
and  Andrew  Goodman,  assistant  commissioner 
for  community  and  occupational  health.  The 
grant  is  to  the  Medical  and  Health  Research 
Association  of  New  York  City,  a  nonprofit  orga¬ 
nization  that  provides  administrative  services  for 
the  health  department’s  grant-supported  projects. 


[ 

Columbia  University 

Center  for  Population  and  Family  Health,  60 
Haven  Avenue,  B-3,  New  York,  NY  10032 

Nine-month  grant  of $400,000  toward 
research  and  training  on  maternal  health  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa 


Complications  of  pregnancy  and  childbirth 
are  the  leading  cause  of  death  and  dis¬ 
ability  among  women  in  developing  coun¬ 
tries.  In  Africa,  one  out  of  every  twenty- 
one  women  will  die  from  such  complications. 
Over  the  past  eight  years,  researchers  with  the 
Prevention  of  Maternal  Mortality  program  at 
Columbia  University’s  Center  for  Population  and 
Family  Health  have  documented  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  emergency  obstetric  care  in  reducing 
these  death  rates. 

With  Corporation  funding,  the  program 
established  and  advised  a  community-based  oper¬ 
ations  research  network  in  West  Africa.  The  net¬ 
work’s  eleven  research  teams  are  based  at  local 
universities  in  Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  Sierra  Leone. 
Each  team  includes  a  nurse-midwife,  an  obste¬ 
trician-gynecologist,  a  public  health  physician, 
and  a  social  scientist.  The  teams  have  identi¬ 
fied  the  chief  constraints  to  improving  maternal 
health  in  their  district  and  designed  actions  to 
overcome  these  barriers.  Examples  of  cost-effec¬ 
tive  and  innovative  interventions  for  increasing 
women’s  access  to  emergency  obstetric  care 
have  been  the  conversion  of  a  rural  warehouse 
into  a  health  center  and  the  use  of  radios  between 
a  local  health  facility  and  a  district  hospital. 

Columbia  epidemiologist  Deborah  Maine 
heads  the  program,  which  is  also  funded  by  the 
john  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation. 
Under  this  grant,  the  teams  prepared  their 
research  results  for  presentation  at  an  interna¬ 
tional  conference  in  Accra,  Ghana,  in  June  1996. 
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University  of  Ghana 

P.0.  Box  25,  Legon,  Ghana 

Two-year  grant  of $500, 000  toward  a  project 
with  the  University  of  Science  and  Technology 
for  postgraduate  training  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology 


In  Ghana,  as  in  much  of  Africa,  physicians 
who  wish  to  specialize  in  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  must  often  obtain  advanced 
training  in  an  industrialized  country.  Yet 
such  training  may  involve  highly  technical 
approaches  to  medical  care  unsuitable  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  Ghana.  Further,  doctors  who  leave  for 
this  purpose  tend  to  remain  abroad  after  certifica¬ 
tion,  contributing  to  the  brain  drain  of  capable 
professionals. 

The  University  of  Ghana  Medical  School 
in  Accra  and  the  School  of  Medical  Sciences  at  the 
University  of  Science  and  Technology  in  Kumasi 
have  used  Corporation  funds  to  develop  a  five- 
year  postgraduate  training  program  in  obstetrics 
and  gynecology  for  physicians  intending  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  Ghana  and  elsewhere  in  West  Africa.  The 
curriculum  includes  field  training  that  helps  clin¬ 
icians  sharpen  their  diagnostic  skills  and  meet 
the  needs  of  female  patients.  A  committee  of  uni¬ 
versity  officials  and  health  ministers  has  acade¬ 
mic  and  financial  responsibility  for  the  program. 
The  committee,  led  by  Josiah  0.  Martey,  receives 
technical  and  in-kind  support  from  an  advisory 
board  of  members  of  the  American  College  of 
Obstetricians  and  Gynecologists  and  England’s 
Royal  College  of  Obstetricians  and  Gynaecolo¬ 
gists.  Twenty-six  residents  are  enrolled  in  the 
program.  Of  its  six  graduates,  all  have  remained 
in  Ghana.  This  grant  is  supporting  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  obstetrics  textbook  based  on  local 
research  and  a  symposium  on  maternal  health 
that  will  focus  on  the  program’s  achievements. 


Kenya  Medical  Women’s  Association 

Kodi  Road,  P.O.  Box  49877,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

One-year  grant  of  $100, 000 for  strengthening 
regional  networking  on  women ’s  health 


The  Kenya  Medical  Women’s  Association, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Medical  Women’s 
International  Association,  is  a  nongovern¬ 
mental  organization  whose  members  are 
medical  and  dental  practitioners  aiming  to 
improve  health  care  for  women  and  children 
throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  providing 
health  services,  they  advocate  changes  in  poli¬ 
cies  affecting  women’s  and  children’s  health. 

In  1993  the  association  organized  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  practitioners  and  advocates  from  twenty- 
one  African  countries  that  focused  on  ways  to 
ensure  that  policymakers  are  aware  of  women’s 
main  health  concerns,  including  cervical  cancer, 
family  planning,  and  aids  and  other  sexually 
transmitted  diseases.  Among  the  strategies  rec¬ 
ommended  was  the  establishment  of  a  network 
to  help  African  women  share  information  on 
health  issues.  With  Corporation  funds,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  formally  assessed  the  need  for  such  a 
network.  Research  coordinator  Angie  Dawa  sur¬ 
veyed  health  ministry  personnel,  women’s  rights 
activists,  academics,  and  representatives  of  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  to  identify  existing 
African  networks  and  analyze  their  structures 
and  their  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

This  grant  supported  a  January  1 997  work¬ 
shop  in  Nairobi  at  which  women’s  health 
providers  and  advocates  analyzed  the  needs 
assessment  and  developed  a  plan  for  more  effec¬ 
tive  networking  on  women’s  health.  The  results 
of  the  assessment  and  the  workshop  will  be  dis¬ 
seminated  through  a  written  report. 
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World  Health  Organization 

CH-1211  Geneva  27,  Switzerland 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  a  global 
commission  on  women ’s  health 


This  grant  renewed  support  for  the  Global 
Commission  on  Women’s  Health,  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  multidisciplinary  body  of  high- 
level  governmental  and  nongovernmen¬ 
tal  officials,  two-thirds  of  them  women.  The 
commission  was  created  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  (who)  in  1993  to  advocate  inter¬ 
sectoral  strategies  to  improve  women’s  health. 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  the  commission 
addressed  six  areas  in  which  women  in  devel¬ 
oping  and  developed  countries  alike  are  vulner¬ 
able:  inadequate  nutrition,  poor  reproductive 
health,  violence,  discrimination  against  the 
elderly,  unhealthy  lifestyles,  and  unsafe  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Secretariat  staff  members  led  by 
Aleya  El-Bindari  Hammad,  who’s  executive 
administrator  for  health  policy  in  development, 
synthesized  data  on  these  subjects  into  country 
and  regional  profiles,  posters,  and  videotapes. 
The  materials  were  disseminated  at  commission- 
sponsored  media  roundtables  and  global  meet¬ 
ings  in  an  effort  to  ensure  that  official  conference 
declarations  reflect  the  commission’s  perspec¬ 
tives.  A  hallmark  of  the  commission’s  efforts 
was  a  symposium  in  1995,  at  the  United  Nations 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Women. 

Before  disbanding  in  April  1 997,  the  com¬ 
mission  continued  its  international  advocacy  at 
the  1996  World  Food  Summit.  Other  donors 
included  the  United  Nations  Population  Fund, 
the  International  Development  Research  Centre 
of  Canada,  and  the  Japanese  government. 


African  Medical  and  Research  Foundation 

P.O.  Box  31025,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward 
the  work  of  the  women  and  development  unit 
with  women ’s  organizations  in  East  Africa 


The  African  Medical  and  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  with  headquarters  in  Nairobi  and  oper¬ 
ations  throughout  eastern  and  southern 
Africa,  conducts  a  wide  variety  of  projects 
in  community-based  primary  health  care,  aids 
and  malaria  prevention,  family  planning,  and 
health  education.  Its  women  and  development 
unit,  established  in  1992  and  led  by  Njeri  W. 
Muriithia,  an  economist,  works  with  govern¬ 
ments  and  nongovernmental  organizations  to 
address  women’s  health  issues.  The  unit  has 
integrated  women’s  and  girls’  health  into  all 
the  foundation’s  activities.  In  addition,  it  has 
compiled  an  inventory  of  nongovernmental 
organizations  involved  in  promoting  women’s 
health,  established  a  resource  center  on  women’s 
issues,  and  prepared  and  disseminated  educa¬ 
tional  materials  on  women’s  and  girls’  health. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  unit  to  provide 
training  and  technical  assistance  to  ten  wom¬ 
en’s  organizations  and  other  groups  in  Kenya, 
Tanzania,  and  Uganda.  Unit  staff  members  have 
organized  workshops  on  four  topics:  gender  sen¬ 
sitization,  health  education,  research  on  wom¬ 
en’s  health,  and  project  planning  and  imple¬ 
mentation.  The  unit  is  now  working  with  the 
organizations  to  develop  projects  they  are  prepar¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  training  workshops. 
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Forum  for  African  Women  Educationalists 

International  House,  Twelfth  Floor,  Mama 
Ngina  Street,  P.O.  Box  53168,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Fifteen-month  grant  of  $250,000  toward 
support 


Research  results  from  many  regions  of  the 
world  suggest  that  women  who  have 
attended  several  years  of  school  earn 
higher  incomes  and  have  healthier  and 
fewer  babies  than  women  who  have  received 
more  limited  education.  Moreover,  communities 
with  educated  women  are  generally  walling  to 
put  new  technology  to  effective  use.  Although 
African  leaders  are  increasingly  aware  of  these 
Findings,  gender  differences  in  school  enroll¬ 
ment  persist  in  many  countries. 

In  1992  African  women  leaders  in  educa¬ 
tion  launched  the  Forum  for  African  Women  Edu¬ 
cationalists  to  examine  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  barriers  to  girls’  educational  achieve¬ 
ment.  Eddah  W.  Gachukia,  a  leading  educa¬ 
tional  activist  in  Kenya,  is  executive  director. 
In  addition  to  assessing  national  data  and  orga¬ 
nizing  national  networks  to  advocate  policy 
changes,  the  forum  is  supporting  pilot  projects 
that  use  innovative  strategies  —  for  example, 
stipends  for  poor  girls  and  mentoring  —  to  over¬ 
come  constraints  to  female  educational  access 
and  achievement.  With  renewed  funding,  the 
forum  has  supported  demonstration  projects  in 
several  countries  to  test  the  implementation  of 
these  and  other  strategies.  It  has  also  continued 
to  produce  working  papers,  booklets,  brochures, 
music  tapes,  and  videos. 

Funding  also  comes  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  unicef,  and  the  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Research  Centre  of  Canada. 


University  of  Minnesota  Foundation 

1300  South  Second  Street,  Suite  200, 
Minneapolis,  MN  55454-1029 

mo-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  support 
oj the  International  Women 's  Rights  Action 
Watch 


In  1979,  during  the  United  Nations  Decade 
for  Women,  the  UN  General  Assembly  passed 
the  UN  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Discrimination  Against  Women. 
The  convention  has  been  ratified  by  151  nations, 
including  38  in  Africa. 

The  International  Women’s  Rights  Action 
Watch,  based  at  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  is  an  international  network  of  women’s 
rights  activists  and  scholars.  Launched  with 
Corporation  funds  in  1985,  the  action  watch  is 
working  toward  worldwide  ratification  of  the 
convention  and  monitoring  compliance  with  it. 
More  than  4,000  individuals  and  organizations 
are  active  in  the  network  and  inform  staff  mem¬ 
bers  about  developments  in  their  countries.  The 
quarterly  newsletter  Women ’s  Watch  helps  net¬ 
work  members  from  different  regions  partici¬ 
pate  effectively  in  international  forums.  The 
action  watch  also  uses  Corporation  support  to 
provide  convention-related  research  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  legal  groups  within  Africa. 

Marsha  Freeman,  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
institute,  heads  the  action  watch.  This  renewal 
grant  joins  support  from  other  foundations,  the 
Jacob  Blaustein  Institute  for  Human  Rights,  and 
the  UN  Fund  for  Women. 
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Women  in  Law  and  Development  in  Africa 

Lenbern  House,  Second  Floor,  Union 
Avenue/Leopold  Takawira  Street,  P.O.  Box 
4622,  Harare,  Zimbabwe 

Two-year  grant  of  $300,000  toward  training 
and  advocacy  on  women 's  rights 


Women  in  Law  and  Development  in 
Africa  (wildaf)  is  one  of  the  major 
regional  networks  responsible  for 
mobilizing  African  women’s  organi¬ 
zations  for  the  United  Nations  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Women,  held  in  Beijing  in  1995. 
The  network  aims  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
these  organizations  to  design  and  implement 
programs  to  educate  women  about  their  rights. 
Its  members  include  human  rights  lawyers,  schol¬ 
ars,  activists,  and  community  organizers  from 
more  than  120  groups  involved  in  legal  reform 
in  twenty  African  countries. 

This  renewal  grant  is  supporting  wiLDAF’s 
training  programs  and  its  work  as  an  advocate 
for  women.  A  legal  rights  manual  is  distributed 
at  the  training  workshops  wIldaf  holds  in  East 
Africa,  southern  Africa,  and  West  Africa.  The 
manual  offers  a  step-by-step  approach  to  help 
trainers  work  with  communities  to  identify  legal 
problems  and  design,  implement,  and  evaluate 
ameliorative  programs.  Three  additional  work¬ 
shops  are  being  organized  in  each  of  the  three 
regions  over  the  next  two  years.  wiLDAF  will  also 
make  presentations  on  issues  of  concern  to 
African  women  at  the  working  sessions  of 
regional  and  international  organizations  that 
monitor  compliance  with  major  human  rights 
conventions. 

Joana  Foster  is  regional  coordinator.  Further 
support  comes  from  bilateral  agencies  and  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Women. 


University  of  Ghana 

Faculty  of  Law,  P.O.  Box  70,  Legon,  Ghana 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward 
research  on  women  and  law  in  West  Africa 


In  many  African  countries,  laws  and  customs 
continue  to  limit  women’s  access  to  services 
and  resources  that  would  make  them  full  part¬ 
ners  in  social  and  economic  development. 
However,  because  the  full  extent  of  these  inequities 
remains  undocumented,  strategies  to  redress 
them  have  not  been  formulated  or  implemented. 

Corporation  funds  are  supporting  an  effort 
to  fill  this  void.  Akua  Kuenyehia,  a  scholar  and 
women’s  rights  activist,  is  coordinating  a 
research  project  on  laws  and  policies  affecting 
women’s  rights  in  Gambia,  Ghana,  Nigeria,  and 
Siena  Leone.  All  four  nations  have  legal  systems 
that  are  an  amalgam  of  English  common  law  and 
customary  law,  with  Islamic  law  prevailing  in 
some  parts  of  Nigeria  and  Gambia.  Teams  of 
social  scientists  and  lawyers  are  analyzing  the 
impact  of  this  pluralistic  legal  system  on  three 
areas  of  women’s  lives:  marriage  and  the  fam¬ 
ily,  violence,  and  land  tenure  and  land  rights. 
In  addition  to  conducting  literature  reviews  on 
women’s  status,  they  are  examining  case  law 
and  regulations,  legal  opinions,  court  docu¬ 
ments,  and  constitutional  and  legislative  histo¬ 
ries.  The  project  is  based  at  the  Human  Rights 
Study  Center  at  the  University  of  Ghana. 

The  work  will  result  in  a  book  document¬ 
ing  and  comparing  the  four  countries’  applica¬ 
tion  of  laws  and  customs  in  the  three  areas  of 
study.  The  book  is  expected  to  be  used  by  aca¬ 
demics,  lawyers,  social  scientists,  and  others 
interested  in  improving  conditions  for  women 
in  West  Africa. 
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International  Federation  of  Women  Lawyers, 
Kenya  Chapter 

Number  1  Adalyn  Flats,  Off  Ngong  Road,  P.O. 
Box  46324,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

One-year  grant  of  $60,000  toward  strength¬ 
ening  the  capacity  for  monitoring  women ’s 
rights  in  Kenya 


Kenya’s  government  has  signed  several 
international  conventions  that  protect 
women  against  discrimination,  and  its 
constitution  provides  for  the  equal  status 
of  men  and  women.  However,  Kenyan  women 
still  experience  legal  discrimination  and  inequal¬ 
ity,  particularly  in  the  area  of  family  law. 

The  Kenya  chapter  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Women  Lawyers  was  founded  in 
1986  to  redress  this  problem.  The  chapter  pro¬ 
vides  free  legal  assistance  to  women;  organizes 
workshops  for  women,  community  leaders,  and 
local  and  provincial  government  officials  on  such 
issues  as  violence  against  women;  and  moni¬ 
tors  the  government’s  compliance  with  interna¬ 
tional  conventions.  With  Corporation  support, 
chapter  staff  members  have  drawn  on  newspa¬ 
per  articles,  government  documents,  and  the 
chapter’s  case  files  to  build  a  comprehensive 
database  on  women’s  rights  issues  in  Kenya.  A 
summary  report,  in  both  English  and  KiSwahili, 
is  being  written  for  government  officials  and  pol¬ 
icymakers  and  for  participants  in  the  chapter’s 
workshops. 

Legal  rights  advocate  Jean  Kamau  is  exec¬ 
utive  director.  Additional  support  comes  from 
bilateral  and  multilateral  agencies. 


Legal  Resources  Trust 

c/o  Legal  Resources  Centre,  Elizabeth  House, 
Eighth  Floor,  18  Pritchard  Street,  2001 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000 for  establishing  a 
gender  unit  at  the  Legal  Resources  Centre 


Since  its  founding  in  1979,  the  Legal 
Resources  Centre  of  the  Legal  Resources 
Trust  has  become  one  of  the  premier  pub¬ 
lic  interest  institutions  in  South  Africa. 
Based  in  Johannesburg,  the  center  has  regional 
offices  in  Cape  Town,  Durban,  Grahamstown, 
Pretoria,  and  Port  Elizabeth.  Its  constitutional 
litigation  unit,  established  in  1994,  has  been 
responsible  for  several  landmark  judgments, 
including  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 

This  grant  is  supporting  the  center’s  liti¬ 
gation  against  —  and  its  efforts  to  reform  — 
laws,  regulations,  and  practices  in  South  Africa 
that  discriminate  against  women.  The  center  is 
working  closely  with  other  organizations  involved 
in  women’s  legal  rights  there.  It  is  also  organiz¬ 
ing  seminars  to  educate  women  about  their  rights 
and  publishing  a  booklet  on  women’s  rights  as 
part  of  its  Know  Your  Rights  series.  Each  of  the 
center’s  regional  offices  is  creating  a  women’s 
legal  network  to  identify  areas  requiring  legal 
reform  and  establishing  a  telephone  service  offer¬ 
ing  women  free  legal  advice.  Bongani  Majola  is 
the  center’s  national  director. 
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African  Women’s  Development  and 
Communication  Network 

Off  Westland  Road,  Next  to  Chiromo  Hotel, 
RO.  Box  54562,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Nine-month  grant  of  $87,500  toward  a  man¬ 
agement  and  program  review 


The  African  Women’s  Development  and 
Communication  Network  was  founded  by 
a  group  of  African  women  in  1988.  Their 
goal  was  to  offer  an  institutional  means  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa  for  implementing  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  1985  United  Nations  World 
Conference  on  Women,  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya. 
The  network  subsequently  assessed  the  needs  of 
member  groups  working  on  women’s  develop¬ 
ment  issues  in  Africa  and  used  the  results  to  for¬ 
mulate  its  three-year  plan  of  action.  Chief  among 
the  planned  activities  was  the  preparation  of 
African  nongovernmental  organizations  for  effec¬ 
tive  participation  in  the  United  Nations  Fourth 
World  Conference  on  Women,  held  in  1995. 

With  this  grant,  the  network  strengthened 
its  organizational  capacity  to  monitor  the  imple¬ 
mentation  in  Africa  of  the  platform  of  action 
adopted  at  the  1995  conference.  Staff  members 
led  by  acting  executive  director  Safiatu  K. 
Singhateh  examined  the  extent  to  which  the 
network’s  objectives  had  been  achieved,  defined 
future  roles  and  functions,  recommended  man¬ 
agement  structures,  and  developed  a  program 
of  work.  The  work  was  carried  out  jointly  with 
the  Africa  Call  Management  Institute,  a  training 
institution  for  senior  executives  of  nongovern¬ 
mental  organizations. 


University  of  Cape  Town 

Private  Bag,  Rondebosch  7700,  South  Africa 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a 
research  and  policy  institute  on  women ’s 
issues 


In  1992  the  University  of  Cape  Town  estab¬ 
lished  the  Equal  Opportunity  Research  Project 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  within 
the  university  for  South  African  blacks  and 
women.  The  project,  which  has  become  a  major 
source  of  information  on  equal  opportunity  at 
the  university,  began  planning  the  establishment 
of  an  African  Gender  Institute  in  1995.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mamphela  Ramphele,  now  vice 
chancellor  of  the  university,  project  staff  members 
strengthened  the  project’s  collection  of  materials 
on  women’s  development  issues,  identified  other 
organizations  in  the  region  that  work  on  these 
issues,  and  organized  a  regional  consultative 
workshop  to  discuss  the  proposed  institute. 

This  renewal  grant  is  supporting  a  pilot 
fellowship  program  at  the  new  institute,  through 
which  five  women  leaders  will  spend  from  three 
to  nine  months  working  on  issues  of  individual 
concern.  Other  elements  of  the  institute  include 
an  education  program,  a  program  on  sexual  vio¬ 
lence,  and  a  documentation  center  containing 
multilingual  research  and  literature  related  to 
gender  equity.  Project  staff  members  are  build¬ 
ing  linkages  with  other  documentation  centers 
in  Africa  that  collect  and  disseminate  informa¬ 
tion  on  women’s  concerns. 

The  institute  is  also  supported  by  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  the  government  of  Norway. 
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Akina  Mama  wa  Afrika 

London  Women’s  Centre,  Wesley  House,  4 
Wild  Court,  London  WC2B  4AU, 

United  Kingdom 

One-year  grant  of  $50, 000  toward  an  African 
women ’s  leadership  institute 


The  United  Nations  Fourth  World  Conference 
on  Women  established  an  international 
agenda  for  the  elimination  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  women  and  for  improvements 
in  their  social  and  economic  status.  Translating 
this  consensus  into  effective  government  policy 
is  a  necessary  next  step. 

Akina  Mama  wa  Afrika  (Swahili  for  “sol¬ 
idarity  among  African  women”)  was  founded  in 
1985  to  serve  as  a  resource  on  African  women’s 
issues  in  Europe  and  in  Africa.  Directed  by  Bisi 
Adeleye-Fayemi,  a  Nigerian  women’s  activist,  it 
carries  out  programs  in  community  development, 
human  rights,  education  and  research,  and  inter¬ 
national  development.  This  grant  has  enabled 
Akina  Mama  to  establish  an  institute  to  help 
prepare  women  activists  under  the  age  of  forty 
to  assume  leadership  positions.  The  African 
Women’s  Leadership  Institute,  headquartered  in 
Kampala,  Uganda,  convenes  an  annual  two-week 
training  program  for  twenty-five  women,  held  in 
a  different  country  each  year.  The  programs,  the 
first  of  which  was  held  in  March  1 997  in  Uganda, 
draw  on  the  work  and  experience  of  other  Africa- 
based  leadership  training  programs  and  focus 
on  policy  planning  and  analysis,  organizational 
management,  advocacy,  and  constituency  build¬ 
ing.  Graduates  will  be  expected  to  organize  train¬ 
ing  programs  for  others. 

The  institute  receives  additional  support 
from  bilateral  assistance  agencies  and  other  foun¬ 
dations  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 


Joint  Enrichment  Project 

P.O.  Box  62024,  Marshalltown,  2107, 

South  Africa 

Two-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a  leader¬ 
ship  and  advocacy  training  program  for  young 
women  in  South  Africa 


Of  all  the  political  challenges  confronting 
South  Africa’s  government,  the  most  com¬ 
plex  continues  to  be  meeting  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  citizens  who  were  long  disad¬ 
vantaged  by  apartheid.  Young  people,  who 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation’s  unem¬ 
ployed  and  undereducated,  are  among  the  most 
adversely  affected,  and  young  women  are  addi¬ 
tionally  burdened  by  gender  discrimination. 

The  Joint  Enrichment  Project  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1986  by  the  South  African  Council  of 
Churches  and  the  South  Africa  Catholic  Bishops’ 
Conference  to  work  with  disadvantaged  young 
people.  In  1995,  with  Corporation  funds,  the  pro¬ 
ject  held  a  workshop  for  organizations  that  serve 
young  women.  As  a  follow-up  to  the  workshop, 
participants  have  established  local  support  groups 
in  Gauteng  province,  with  the  goal  of  helping  young 
women  work  together  to  improve  their  situation. 

This  grant  supports  the  project’s  leader¬ 
ship  training  program,  designed  to  ensure  that 
young  women’s  needs  and  perspectives  are 
included  in  the  formulation  of  local,  provincial, 
and  national  policies.  Leaders  of  the  support 
groups,  now  numbering  more  than  twenty,  learn 
about  fund-raising,  organizational  management, 
program  planning,  and  media  outreach.  A  cur¬ 
riculum  based  on  the  instruction  will  be  used  to 
train  facilitators  in  other  provinces  in  South  Africa 
who  wish  to  encourage  the  creation  of  similar 
groups  of  young  women.  Penny  Foley  is  deputy 
director  for  projects.  Funding  also  comes  from  the 
Danish  Church  Aid  Fund. 
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Natal  Women’s  Resource  Centre 

608  AA  House,  537  Smith  Street,  Durban 
4001,  South  Africa 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a  wom¬ 
en  ’s  resource  center  in  Natal,  South  Africa 


In  South  Africa,  the  well-established  wom¬ 
en’s  organizations  tend  to  be  located  in 
Johannesburg  and  its  environs.  One  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  Natal  Women’s  Resource  Centre, 
which  is  based  in  KwaZulu  Natal,  a  province 
with  a  largely  rural  population. 

The  center  was  founded  in  1992  with  Cor¬ 
poration  support.  Led  by  Manto  E.  Tshabalala, 
it  works  with  women’s  organizations  in  KwaZulu 
Natal  to  ensure  their  effective  participation  in 
provincial  policymaking.  With  this  grant,  the 
center  organized  workshops  to  help  represen¬ 
tatives  of  these  groups  prepare  for  local  elec¬ 
tions  held  in  1996.  In  addition  to  educating 
women  about  voting  eligibility  and  local  issues, 
the  workshops  encouraged  them  to  run  for  polit¬ 
ical  office. 

The  center  is  producing  a  booklet  to  doc¬ 
ument  the  long-standing  participation  by  the 
province’s  women  in  the  struggle  for  democracy. 
The  booklet  and  an  accompanying  video  will  be 
used  to  raise  awareness  among  women’s  orga¬ 
nizations  about  how  they  can  make  a  difference 
in  their  own  communities. 


I 

International  Peace  Academy 

777  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3521 

One-year  grant  of $200,000  toward  conflict 
management  in  Africa 


Since  1992  the  International  Peace  Acad¬ 
emy,  led  by  Olara  A.  Otunnu,  has  been 
working  with  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  (oau)  to  develop  a  multilateral  con¬ 
flict  management  program.  At  a  1 993  oau  sum¬ 
mit,  African  governments  for  the  first  time 
accepted  the  organization’s  proposal  to  assume 
an  active  role  in  addressing  internal,  along  with 
interstate,  conflicts  on  the  continent.  Since  then, 
the  oau  has  begun  to  engage  in  peacemaking 
activities.  It  has  conducted  preventive  diplomacy 
in  ten  countries,  launched  a  limited  military 
observer  mission  in  Burundi,  and  sent  special 
representatives  of  the  secretary-general  to 
Burundi  and  Liberia. 

With  Corporation  support,  the  academy  in 
1994  created  a  task  force  on  conflict  manage¬ 
ment  to  help  delineate  the  oau’s  role  in  conflict 
prevention,  peacebuilding,  and  peacekeeping. 
Task  force  members  researched  existing  conflict 
management  initiatives  in  Africa  and  produced 
a  series  of  findings  and  recommendations.  This 
renewal  grant  supported  the  inclusion  of  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  a  draft  report.  In  addition  to 
providing  a  framework  for  operationalizing  the  oau 
mechanism,  the  final  report  will  offer  guidelines 
for  the  division  of  labor  among  the  United  Nations, 
the  oau,  and  African  subregional  organizations 
in  managing  conflict  in  the  continent. 

The  academy  also  held  a  consultation  on 
ways  that  nongovernmental  organizations,  uni¬ 
versities,  the  private  sector,  and  the  media  can 
contribute  to  conflict  management  in  Africa. 
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Institute  of  International  Education 

809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY 
10017-3580 

Seven-month  grant  of  $125,000 for  research 
by  Joseph  N.  Garba  on  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  in  southern  Africa 


Grants  from  the  Corporation  and  the  Ford 
Foundation  have  supported  Joseph  N. 
Garba’s  project  to  assess  the  theoretical 
and  practical  challenges  of  peacekeeping 
in  southern  Africa  since  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
Garba  is  a  former  foreign  minister  of  Nigeria, 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  UN  General  Assembly.  In  the  first  of 
two  conferences  that  he  organized,  case  studies 
outlined  the  future  role  of  the  military  in  each 
country  in  the  region  in  light  of  impending 
changes  in  South  Africa.  The  second  conference, 
held  in  anticipation  of  that  nation’s  first  demo¬ 
cratic  elections,  focused  on  restructuring  security 
forces  and  disarming  civilians.  Publications  from 
both  meetings  were  circulated  widely  in  South 
Africa  before  the  elections. 

With  renewed  funding  for  the  project,  Garba 
and  consultant  Jean  Herskovits,  a  historian  of 
southern  Africa  and  Nigeria,  analyzed  the  region’s 
security  needs  and  updated  the  materials  used 
in  the  case  studies.  From  this  analysis,  a  mono¬ 
graph  for  policymakers  will  be  prepared. 


Council  for  the  Development  of  Social 
Science  Research  in  Africa 

Avenue  Cheikh  Anta  Diop  X  Canal  IV,  B.P. 
3304,  Dakar,  Senegal 

Twenty-two-month  grant  of  $234,  OOO  toward 
a  review  of  African  research  on  transitions  to 
democracy 


In  the  mid-1980s,  several  African  research 
organizations  began  studying  the  ideologi¬ 
cal,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  factors 
that  influence  democratic  transitions  in  the 
continent.  Most  scholars  from  other  regions  are 
unaware  of  such  research,  in  part  because  it  has 
not  been  widely  disseminated. 

The  Council  for  the  Development  of  Social 
Science  Research  in  Africa  (codesria)  is  the  con¬ 
tinent’s  preeminent  social  science  research  net¬ 
work.  This  grant  renews  support  for  its  review 
of  the  literature  produced  in  Africa  on  the  con¬ 
tinent’s  experiences  with  a  wide  range  of  tran¬ 
sitions  to  democracy,  codesria  is  analyzing  the 
literature  in  five  groups  of  African  countries, 
divided  along  geographic  and  linguistic  lines  and 
characterized  by  different  historical  traditions: 
Portuguese-speaking  and  francophone  coun¬ 
tries,  anglophone  southern  Africa,  anglophone 
West  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Consultants  will 
prepare  case  studies  of  the  experiences  in  each 
region,  based  mainly  on  unpublished  or  locally 
published  data.  In  addition,  codesria  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  annotated  bibliography  of  published 
research  on  democratic  transitions  in  Africa  and 
a  synthesis  document  analyzing  the  case  stud¬ 
ies  and  identifying  crosscutting  themes.  All  mate¬ 
rials  will  be  published  in  English  and  French  by 
the  council. 

Mamadou  Diouf,  a  historian  from  Senegal 
and  codesria’s  program  officer  for  research,  directs 
the  project. 
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African  Association  of  Political  Science 

Number  19  Bodle  Avenue,  Eastlea,  P.O.  Box 
MP  1100,  Mount  Pleasant,  Harare,  Zimbabwe 

mo-year  grant  of  $150,000  toward  institu¬ 
tional  strengthening 


The  African  Association  of  Political  Science, 
whose  members  include  political  and  other 
social  scientists,  lawyers,  and  adminis¬ 
trators,  was  founded  in  1973  to  advance 
knowledge  and  encourage  open  debate  about 
critical  governance  issues  in  Africa.  The  asso¬ 
ciation  originally  operated  on  a  volunteer  basis 
but  hired  a  professional  staff  in  the  early  1990s. 
Together,  the  membership  and  staff  conduct 
interdisciplinary  research  on  politics  and  pub¬ 
lic  policy,  disseminate  information  relevant  to 
the  development  of  a  democratic  culture,  and 
offer  technical  expertise  to  governments  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  human 
resources  management,  policy  analysis,  and 
conflict  resolution. 

With  earlier  Corporation  support,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  issued  its  quarterly  newsletter  in  French 
and  Arabic  as  well  as  English.  In  addition, 
members  began  helping  its  national  chapters 
strengthen  linkages  among  social  scientists, 
policymakers,  and  the  general  public  by  hold¬ 
ing  forums  on  issues  in  democratization.  Ten 
chapters  are  now  active,  and  new  ones  are 
being  set  up  in  eight  more  countries.  A  record 
number  of  participants  attended  its  1995  bien¬ 
nial  congress. 

This  grant  supports  a  continuation  of  the 
work  under  administrative  secretary  Kwame  A. 
Ninsin,  a  political  scientist  from  Ghana.  Further 
support  comes  from  the  Swedish  International 
Development  Agency  and  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  for  Democracy. 


African  Academy  of  Sciences 

P.O.  Box  14798,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $35,000  toward  a 
conference  on  governance  and  democratiza¬ 
tion  in  Tanzania,  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Nigeria 


Over  the  past  eight  years,  with  support 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  scholars  from  Africa 
and  the  United  States  have  conducted 
approximately  thirty  projects  on  various  aspects 
of  democratization  and  state-society  relations 
in  Tanzania,  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Nigeria.  The 
scholars  have  examined  the  social,  cultural,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  political  forces  that  affect  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  civil  society  and  have  identified  ways 
of  creating  supportive  national  policies. 

This  grant  enabled  project  participants  to 
review  and  synthesize  their  findings  at  a  three- 
day  symposium  in  May  1996  in  Arusha,  Tan¬ 
zania.  Their  papers  addressed  such  issues  as 
women’s  rights  and  human  rights,  public  admin¬ 
istration,  new  constitutional  systems,  and  the 
roles  of  local  institutions,  national  authorities, 
intellectuals,  and  external  actors  in  promoting 
democratization.  A  volume  of  the  conference 
papers  and  proceedings  will  be  edited  by  three 
of  the  project’s  scholars:  H.  W.  0.  Okoth-Ogendo, 
a  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Nairobi; 
Dele  Olowi,  a  professor  of  public  administration 
at  Nigeria’s  Obafemi  Awolowo  University;  and 
Goran  Hyden,  a  professor  of  African  studies  at 
the  University  of  Florida. 

The  East  African  Governance  Program  of 
the  African  Academy  of  Sciences  hosted  the 
meeting  and  supplemented  the  Corporation’s 
support. 
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The  Carter  Center 

One  Copenhill,  453  Freedom  Parkway, 
Atlanta,  GA  30307 

One -year  grant  of  $250,000  toward  a  new 
model  of  international  cooperation  for  devel¬ 
opment  assistance 


In  1 992,  with  Corporation  support,  the  Carter 
Center  held  an  international  conference, 
attended  by  leaders  from  nongovernmental 
organizations,  universities,  foundations,  and 
businesses,  to  identify  practical  ways  of  improv¬ 
ing  cooperation  for  development.  The  partici¬ 
pants’  main  recommendation  was  to  explore 
ways  to  coordinate  the  policies  of  donor  agen¬ 
cies  and  recipient  countries.  Former  president 
Jimmy  Carter  agreed  to  test  new  approaches  for 
donor-recipient  country  partnerships  in  Albania, 
Ethiopia,  and  Guyana,  three  countries  confronting 
economic,  social,  and  political  barriers  to  the 
achievement  of  democratic  governance.  To  under¬ 
take  this  task,  he  established  the  Global  Devel¬ 
opment  Program  at  the  Carter  Center. 

With  Corporation  and  other  donor  support, 
program  staff  members  organized  missions  to 
Guyana  to  analyze  conditions  there,  ascertain 
how  to  promote  collaboration  with  donors,  and 
work  with  government  representatives  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  comprehensive  long-term  development 
strategy.  This  grant  supported  a  meeting  in  June 
1996  to  discuss  the  Guyana  experience  with 
donors  and  the  nation’s  political  leaders.  The 
meeting  focused  on  planning  follow-up  in 
Guyana,  on  promoting  broader  development 
cooperation  there,  and  on  designing  similar  ini¬ 
tiatives  in  other  countries.  Directing  the  program 
is  Gordon  L.  Streeb,  former  United  States  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Zambia. 

Support  also  comes  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  from  bilateral  and  multilateral  donors. 


The  Aspen  Institute 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  Suite 
1070,  Washington,  DC  20036 

Seven-month  grant  of  $75, 000 for  a  meeting 
on  the future  of  US.  foreign  assistance 


In  the  United  States,  an  emphasis  on  domes¬ 
tic  priorities,  combined  with  public  confu¬ 
sion  over  post-cold  war  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives,  has  produced  an  environment  in  which 
most  foreign  aid  is  seen  as  irrelevant  to  U.S. 
national  interests.  Development  assistance  to 
some  of  the  poorest  regions  of  the  world,  includ¬ 
ing  Africa,  has  suffered  severe  cuts,  with  little 
analysis  of  the  potential  impact  on  the  countries 
that  are  losing  assistance  or,  in  the  long  term,  on 
the  United  States  itself. 

With  this  grant,  the  Aspen  Institute’s 
Congressional  Program,  led  by  former  U.S.  sen¬ 
ator  Dick  Clark,  held  a  four-day  meeting  in 
September  1996  on  the  future  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance.  Eighteen  U.S.  and  other  experts  from 
fields  including  the  social  sciences,  public  opin¬ 
ion,  business,  education,  policy,  and  politics 
examined  the  causes  of  the  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program.  They  also 
suggested  ways  of  framing  these  programs  not 
only  to  win  public  and  political  support  but  also 
to  address  the  needs  of  developing  countries.  In 
particular,  participants  recommended  that  devel¬ 
opment  assistance  be  linked  to  priority  foreign 
policy  goals  and  that  its  delivery  be  reorganized 
to  make  it  more  responsive  to  these  goals.  Clark 
is  planning  additional  meetings  to  follow  up  on 
these  recommendations. 
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Overseas  Development  Council 

1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  1012, 
Washington,  DC  20009 

Five-month  grant  of  $60,000  toward  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  bilat¬ 
eral  aid  to  Africa 


In  1994  the  Overseas  Development  Council 
received  Corporation  support  for  a  study  of 
the  factors  contributing  to  successful  out¬ 
comes  of  development  assistance  in  seven 
African  countries.  The  project  paired  African  pol¬ 
icy  researchers  with  counterparts  in  seven  donor 
countries. 

Initial  findings  from  the  study  have  been 
incorporated  into  a  report,  Improving  Aid: 
Preliminary  Policy  Conclusions  of  a  Collaborative 
Project  on  Aid  Effectiveness  in  Africa.  Among 
the  major  lessons  are  that  aid  recipients  must 
clearly  articulate  their  own  priorities  for  assis¬ 
tance,  assume  the  primary  role  in  aid  manage¬ 
ment,  and  integrate  all  aid  flows  into  a  national 
budgetary  and  planning  process.  The  study  fur¬ 
ther  recommends  that  the  African  press  sponsor 
public  debates  about  aid  in  order  to  promote 
greater  accountability. 

With  renewed  support,  study  director 
Nicolas  van  de  Walle,  a  political  economist  based 
at  the  council,  prepared  a  synthesis  of  the  pro¬ 
ject’s  findings,  Improving  Aid  to  Africa  (Johns 
Hopkins  University  Press,  1 996) .  The  results  of 
the  study  were  presented  in  Africa,  the  United 
States,  and  Europe  through  meetings  and  a  press 
briefing.  Additional  funding  came  from  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme. 


The  Synergos  Institute 

100  East  85th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10028 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  strength¬ 
ening  local  philanthropy  in  Zimbabwe 


The  Synergos  Institute  was  founded  in  1987 
to  identify  innovative  solutions  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  poverty  in  the  developing  world. 
It  works  with  public  and  private  sector 
leaders  in  creating  indigenous  private  foundations 
that  support  grassroots  development  and  poverty 
reduction  programs. 

Since  1 99 1  Synergos  has  received  Corpora¬ 
tion  funding  to  examine  the  potential  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  community  foundation,  the  Western 
Regional  Foundation,  in  Zimbabwe.  Synergos’ 
local  partner  there,  the  Organization  of  Rural 
Associations  for  Progress  (orap)  ,  established  a 
steering  committee  for  the  foundation  whose 
members  include  leaders  from  other  non¬ 
governmental  organizations,  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  public  sector.  Synergos  president 
Peggy  Dulany  and  executive  director  S.  Bruce 
Schearer  collaborated  with  orap  and  the  steering 
committee  to  draft  the  foundation’s  initial  mis¬ 
sion  statement  and  by-laws  and  implemented  a 
local  fund-raising  program.  Two  case  studies  of 
business  and  community  partnerships  in 
Zimbabwe  were  conducted  by  local  consultants. 

Under  this  final  grant,  Synergos  is  helping 
orap  determine  the  foundation’s  structure  and 
governance.  It  also  works  with  the  steering  com¬ 
mittee  and  other  institutions  in  the  region  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  network  of  African  foundations  that  will 
serve  as  a  resource  for  institutional  and  pro¬ 
gramming  development.  Additional  funding  for 
the  work  has  come  from  the  Charles  Stewart 
Mott  and  W.  K.  Kellogg  foundations. 
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National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Institute  of  Medicine,  2101  Constitution 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20418 

Seventeen-month  grant  of  $50,000  toward  a 
project  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine  on  the  role 
of  health  in  U.S.  foreign  assistance 


This  grant  supported  a  project,  launched  in 
1 995  by  the  Board  on  International  Health 
of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  that  examined 
the  extent  to  which  United  States  foreign 
aid  and  development  assistance  emphasize 
improvement  in  the  health  status  of  assisted 
countries.  The  project  had  two  aims.  One  was  to 
assess  global  health  risks  and  their  implications 
for  this  country.  The  other  aim  was  to  identify 
the  international  health  activities  most  likely  to 
benefit  the  health  of  the  U.S.  population  and  to 
promote  global  well-being,  security,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  development. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  project,  represen¬ 
tatives  of  federal  agencies  and  foundations  active 
in  international  health  met  with  other  experts 
in  the  field  to  discuss  current  objectives  and 
expenditures  in  international  health  and  set  pri¬ 
orities  for  future  activities.  The  board  subse¬ 
quently  prepared  a  report  proposing  an  agenda 
for  U.S.  involvement  in  international  health.  The 
report,  America’s  Vital  Interest  in  Global  Health: 
Protecting  Our  People,  Promoting  Economic 
Interests,  and  Projecting  U.S.  Influence  Abroad, 
in  early  1997  by  the  National  Academy  Press. 
Its  findings  and  recommendations  are  being 
released  to  policymakers,  representatives  of  donor 
agencies,  industry  executives,  and  academics. 

Christopher  P.  Howson,  staff  director  of 
the  board,  coordinates  the  project,  which  also 
received  support  from  federal  agencies  and  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation. 


The  Aspen  Institute 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  Suite 
1070,  Washington,  DC  20036 

One-year  reallocation  of  $115,033  toward 
integration  of  African  issues  and  participants 
in  meetings  for  American  lawmakers  on  mul¬ 
tilateral  diplomacy  and  cooperative  security 


Although  the  U.S.  Congress  plays  a  key 
role  in  formulating  foreign  policy,  its  mem¬ 
bers  often  come  to  office  without  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  critical  inter¬ 
national  issues  in  depth.  Since  1985,  the  Aspen 
Institute’s  Congressional  Program,  under  the 
direction  of  former  U.S.  senator  Dick  Clark,  has 
held  conferences  for  members  of  Congress  to 
discuss  topics  with  foreign  policy  specialists  and 
world  leaders.  The  aim  has  been  to  create  a  well- 
informed,  bipartisan  group  of  legislators  who 
can  play  a  leading  role  in  structuring  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

In  1992,  as  a  response  to  the  end  of  the 
cold  war,  the  institute  redefined  the  scope,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  management  of  the  program  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  multilateral  diplomacy  and  cooper¬ 
ative  security.  Under  this  focus,  the  institute 
holds  two  conferences  a  year  on  each  of  three 
broad  topics:  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  con¬ 
flict  resolution  and  peacekeeping,  international 
economic  issues,  and  international  development 
and  the  environment. 

Corporation  funds  ensured  that  issues  of 
African  development  were  addressed  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  the  1996  conference  agenda. 
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Overseas  Development  Council 

1875  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  1012, 
Washington,  DC  20009 

mo-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  seminars 
for  congressional  staff  members  on  interna¬ 
tional  development  issues 


The  104th  Congress  brought  an  influx  of 
new  legislators  with  limited  interest  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  Since  its  inception  in  1978, 
the  Congressional  Staff  Forum  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Development  Council  has  organized  more 
than  400  policy  seminars  for  congressional  staff 
members,  with  participation  from  heads  of  inter¬ 
national  development  institutions,  policymak¬ 
ers  from  developing  countries,  and  scholars.  The 
seminars,  each  of  which  attracts  from  sixty  to 
ninety  staff  members,  have  focused  on  such  top¬ 
ics  as  trade  and  investment,  sustainable  agricul¬ 
tural  policy,  and  population  and  development. 

With  renewed  support,  Christine  E.  Contee, 
the  council’s  director  of  public  affairs,  is  supple¬ 
menting  the  seminars  with  a  series  of  monthly 
meetings  that  focus  on  Africa.  The  new  program 
will  bring  together  small  groups  of  senior  con¬ 
gressional  staff  members  with  their  counterparts 
in  the  executive  branch  and  with  other  devel¬ 
opment  experts  and  scholars  to  explore  devel¬ 
opment  issues  in  depth. 


Africa  Leadership  Foundation 

1255  Fifth  Avenue,  Number  7-K,  New  York, 
NY  10029 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  outreach 
in  the  United  States  by  the  Africa  Leadership 
Forum 


This  grant  is  renewing  support  for  the  Africa 
Leadership  Forum  of  the  Africa  Leadership 
Foundation,  established  in  1988  by  General 
Olusegun  Obasanjo,  former  head  of  state 
of  Nigeria.  The  nongovernmental  forum  edu¬ 
cates  African  policymakers  about  ways  to  solve 
problems  of  development  and  addresses  such 
issues  as  conflict  resolution  and  corruption  in 
Africa.  One  of  its  most  significant  achievements 
to  date  has  been  to  design  the  Convention  on 
Security,  Stability,  Development  and  Cooperation 
in  Africa,  an  effort  to  build  a  comprehensive  pol¬ 
icy  framework  for  achieving  peace  and  stability 
in  the  continent. 

In  1995  General  Obasanjo  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  convicted  under  questionable  circum¬ 
stances  for  plotting  a  coup  against  Nigeria’s  mil¬ 
itary  regime;  he  remains  a  political  prisoner.  Since 
the  general  was  the  forum’s  most  effective  liai¬ 
son  with  United  States  policymakers,  the  forum 
has  sought  another  approach  for  sharing  the 
outcomes  of  its  work  in  this  country.  The  forum 
has  engaged  Vivian  Lowery  Derryck  as  a  senior 
advisor  responsible  for  heightening  the  forum’s 
visibility  in  this  country.  Derryck,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  African-American  Institute,  is  iden¬ 
tifying  opportunities  for  meetings  between  fomm 
leaders  and  U.S.  policymakers  and  is  informing 
the  media,  nongovernmental  organizations,  and 
student  groups  about  the  forum’s  activities. 

Hans  d’Orville  is  president  of  the  founda¬ 
tion.  The  Ford  Foundation  also  supports  the 
forum’s  outreach. 
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The  Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036-2188 

One-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  research 
and  writing  by  Howard  Wolpe  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  Africa 


The  wave  of  political  liberalization,  democ¬ 
ratization,  and  market-oriented  economic 
reform  that  is  sweeping  the  African  conti¬ 
nent  is  rarely  reflected  in  popular  report¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States.  Most  news  accounts 
center  on  African  political  conflict  and  economic 
instability. 

Former  U.S.  congressman  Howard  Wolpe 
chaired  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Africa  from 
1981  to  1990.  Under  this  grant,  he  is  conducting 
a  series  of  case  studies  on  southern  Africa  to  com¬ 
bat  these  misperceptions.  The  studies  analyze 
American  interests  in  southern  Africa,  political 
and  economic  reform  initiatives  being  under¬ 
taken  by  the  states  of  the  region,  and  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  interventions  there,  including  diplomacy  and 
economic  and  military  assistance.  Wolpe’s  assess¬ 
ments  are  based  on  statistical  and  empirical  data 
and  on  interviews  with  U.S.  policymakers,  busi¬ 
ness  representatives,  scientists,  and  academics, 
and  their  counterparts  in  southern  Africa.  The 
findings  will  be  disseminated  to  U.S.  journalists 
reporting  on  Africa,  Washington  policymakers, 
the  African  diplomatic  corps,  and  U.S.  opinion 
leaders  through  op-ed  page  and  magazine  arti¬ 
cles,  radio  and  television  interviews,  and  policy 
roundtables  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brookings  Institution’s  Africa  Program. 


Africa  Policy  Information  Center 

110  Maryland  Avenue,  NE,  Suite  112, 
Washington,  DC  20002 

One-year  grant  of  $75, 000  toward  a  meeting 
on  constituency  development  for  Africa 


The  Africa  Policy  Information  Center,  for¬ 
merly  the  Washington  Office  on  Africa 
Educational  Fund,  was  established  in  1978 
by  a  coalition  of  religious  organizations 
and  trade  unions  to  provide  information  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  movement  in  the  United  States  against 
apartheid  in  South  Africa.  It  originally  focused 
on  developments  in  that  country'  and  on  secu¬ 
rity  concerns  elsewhere  in  southern  Africa.  In 
the  early  1990s,  as  South  Africa  began  prepar¬ 
ing  for  democratic  elections,  the  center  broadened 
its  scope  to  include  issues  affecting  the  entire 
continent. 

With  this  grant,  the  center  held  a  January 
1 997  meeting  of  organizations  working  to  build 
a  broad  constituency  for  Africa  in  the  United 
States.  Background  materials  were  of  two  types: 
the  participants’  descriptions  of  their  experiences 
in  constituency  development  and  a  paper  on 
constituency-building  models  that  drew  on  cit¬ 
izen  advocacy  in  other  fields.  The  center’s  exec¬ 
utive  director,  Imani  Countess,  led  plans  for  the 
meeting. 

The  meeting  report  is  serving  as  an  agenda 
for  joint  action  by  participants  based  on  the  most 
effective  advocacy  techniques.  It  is  also  being 
disseminated  to  foreign  policy  and  development 
specialists. 
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Investor  Responsibility  Research  Center 

1350  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC  20036-1701 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  planning  a 
project  to  provide  investment  information 
about  southern  Africa 


The  Investor  Responsibility  Research  Center 
was  established  with  Corporation  support 
in  1972  to  conduct  impartial  research  on 
business  and  public  policy  issues  relevant 
to  major  corporations  and  their  shareholders.  In 
1 978  it  began  tracking  U.S.  companies  that  were 
doing  business  in  South  Africa.  It  now  serves 
as  a  major  source  of  information  on  multina¬ 
tional  companies  that  have  business  links  with 
that  nation. 

This  grant  enabled  the  center  to  assess  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  Southern  Africa 
Investment  Information  Project  to  assist  small- 
and  medium-sized  firms  interested  in  investing 
in  the  region.  Center  staff  members  surveyed 
businesses  to  determine  the  usefulness  and  acces¬ 
sibility  of  existing  services  and  the  kinds  of  addi¬ 
tional  information  that  would  be  most  useful.  A 
report  on  the  results  of  the  research  is  being 
made  available  to  the  general  public  as  a  guide 
to  resources  on  investing  and  trading  with  south¬ 
ern  Africa.  Directing  the  project  is  Meg  Voorhes, 
an  expert  on  investment  opportunities  in  South 
Africa  and  an  advisor  to  U.S.  companies  that 
are  investigating  business  prospects  there. 


Commission  on  Global  Governance 

1,  “The  Sutherlands,”  188  Sutherland 
Avenue,  London,  W9  1HR,  United  Kingdom 

One-year  grant  of $50,000  toward  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  its  final  report 


The  independent  Commission  on  Global 
Governance  was  created  in  1992  with  the 
aim  of  building  a  more  effective  system  of 
world  security  and  governance.  Cochairing 
the  twenty-eight-member  commission  are  Ingvar 
Carlsson,  former  prime  minister  of  Sweden,  and 
Sir  Shridath  Ramphal,  former  secretary-general 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  commission’s 
final  report,  Our  Global  Neighbourhood  (1995), 
addressed  new  ways  to  manage  economic  and 
environmental  interdependence  and  reform  the 
United  Nations.  Recommendations  included 
adding  a  class  of  standing  members  from  devel¬ 
oping  and  industrialized  countries  to  the  UN 
Security  Council  and  establishing  a  forum 
enabling  nongovernmental  organizations  to  par¬ 
ticipate  formally  in  UN  deliberations. 

Corporation  hinds  have  enabled  the  com¬ 
mission  to  circulate  the  report  in  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media  to  leaders  of  multilateral  organiza¬ 
tions,  national  policymakers,  business  leaders, 
academics,  and  the  general  public.  This  grant 
supports  further  dissemination,  aimed  at  stimu¬ 
lating  enhanced  interest  in  the  concept  of  global 
community  and  in  the  reform  of  international 
institutions. 

Additional  support  comes  from  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  India, 
Indonesia,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  from  UN  University. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


African  Association  for  Public  Administration 
and  Management,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Toward  planning  a  model  independent  develop¬ 
ment  fund  in  Uganda,  $25,000 

Africare ,  Washington,  DC 

Toward  initial  planning  of  a  national  leadership 

conference  on  U.S.-Africa  relations,  $25,000 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science ,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  planning  a  project  to  promote  worldwide 
gender  equity  in  science  and  technology,  $1 7,000 

The  Aspen  Institute ,  Washington,  DC 
For  planning  a  meeting  on  the  future  of  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  assistance,  $25,000 

Association  of  African  Universities ,  Accra-North, 
Ghana 

Toward  a  conference  on  the  future  of  African 
universities,  $25,000 

Association  of  African  Women for  Research  and 
Development ,  Dakar,  Senegal 
For  an  evaluation,  $25,000 

University  of  Cape  Town  Fund ,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  support  of  the  Stuart  Saunders  Reading 
Room  at  the  medical  school  library,  $25,000 

University  of  Cape  Town  Fund ,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  establishment  of  a  vice  chancellor’s  fund 
for  institutional  development,  $25,000 

The  Carter  Center ,  Atlanta,  GA 

Toward  the  second  summit  meeting  of  the  Great 

Lakes  Peace  Initiative,  $25,000 

Centre  for  Health  Sciences  Training,  Research 


and  Development ,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 
For  planning  an  information  and  communica¬ 
tion  system  in  Nigeria,  $25,000 

Civil  Liberties  Organisation ,  Lagos,  Nigeria 
Toward  a  national  study  of  women’s  reproduc¬ 
tive  health  and  legal  status,  $24,500 

Columbia  University ,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  a  con¬ 
ference  on  maternal  health  in  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
$25,000 

Commonwealth  Local  Government  Forum, 
London,  United  Kingdom 
For  a  meeting  of  African  researchers  on  local 
governance  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  $25,000 

Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research , 
Accra,  Ghana 

Toward  a  study  and  synthesis  of  science  and 
technology  policy  research  in  Ghana,  $25,000 

Environmental  and  Human  Rights  Care 
Organisation ,  Dar  es  Salaam,  Tanzania 
For  a  meeting  of  African  women  leaders,  $25,000 

foro  Nacional/Internacional ,  Lima,  Peru 
Toward  research  and  writing  by  Francisco  R. 
Sagasti  on  the  role  of  science  and  technology  in 
the  process  of  development,  $25,000 

Forum  for  African  Women  Educationalists , 
Nairobi,  Kenya 

Toward  female  education  in  mathematics  and 
science  in  Africa,  $25,000 

XIV th  International  Conference  on  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Medicine  Planning  Committee , 
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Ballater,  Scotland 

Toward  participation  in  the  conference  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  from  Commonwealth  countries  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  $25,000 

Harvard  University ,  Cambridge,  MA 
Toward  a  study  of  the  changing  role  of  the  UN 
system  in  international  health,  $14,000 

International  Peace  Academy,  New  York,  NY 
For  planning  a  project  on  peace  and  security  in 
West  Africa,  $25,000 

International  Women’s  Health  Coalition ,  New 
York,  NY 

Toward  public  education  of  women  on  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy,  $25,000 

National  Council  of  Women  of  Kenya,  Nairobi,  Kenya 
Toward  an  organizational  review  and  strategic 
planning  workshop,  $25,000 

National  Health  Research  and  Development 
Centre,  Nairobi,  Kenya 

Toward  strengthening  health  information  sys¬ 
tems  in  Kenya,  $25,000 

Organisation  of  Rural  Associations  for  Progress, 
Bulawayo,  Zimbabwe 

Toward  the  establishment  of  a  community  foun¬ 
dation,  $25,000 

Organization  for  Social  Science  Research  in 
Eastern  and  Southern  Africa,  Addis  Ababa, 
Ethiopia 

Toward  a  meeting  of  African  researchers  on  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  transformation  in  Africa, 
$25,000 


Overseas  Development  Council,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  dissemination  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
Africa  of  a  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  bilateral 
aid  to  Africa,  $25,000 

South  Centre,  Geneva,  Switzerland 
Toward  publication  of  a  newsletter,  $25,000 

Southern  Africa  Political  Economy  Series  Trust, 
Harare,  Zimbabwe 

Toward  a  database  of  scholars  in  southern  Africa 
working  on  peace  and  security  issues,  $25,000 

The  Synergos  Institute ,  New  York,  NY 
Toward  a  conference  to  build  a  network  of  local 
grant-making  organizations  in  southern  Africa, 
$25,000 

Tennessee  State  University,  Nashville,  TN 
For  research  on  maternal  health  in  northeast¬ 
ern  Nigeria,  $25,000 

United  Nations  Economic  Commission for  Africa, 
Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia 

Toward  a  meeting  of  African  specialists  on  the 
future  of  the  commission,  $25,000 

Women’s  Action  Group,  Harare,  Zimbabwe 
Toward  outreach  activities  at  the  provincial  level, 
$25,000 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  CT 
Toward  research  and  writing  by  Ruben  P.  Mendez 
on  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme, 
$25,000 

University  oj Zimbabwe,  Harare,  Zimbabwe 
For  planning  a  science  and  technology  policy 
dialogue  forum  in  Zimbabwe,  $25,000 
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Special  Projects 


Some  grantmaking  flexibility,  embodied  in 
relatively  untargeted  funds,  permits  foun¬ 
dations  to  seize  promising  and  unusual 
opportunities,  support  the  planning  and 
start-up  of  new  ventures  that  others  may  con¬ 
tinue,  and  explore  possible  new  programs.  These 
are  the  functions  of  Special  Projects,  through 
which  the  Corporation  makes  grants  and  appro¬ 
priations  outside  its  three  defined  program  areas. 

Under  Special  Projects,  the  foundation 
funds  efforts  to  strengthen  American  democ¬ 
racy,  to  contribute  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  philanthropic  and  nonprofit  sectors,  and  on 
occasion  to  study  universities’  potential  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  society  in  ways  beyond  traditional 
teaching  and  research. 

In  the  area  of  strengthening  American 
democracy,  grants  are  made  for  information 
gathering  and  analysis  that  have  been  used  by 
researchers,  lawyers,  and  community  advo¬ 
cates  to  enhance  citizen  participation  in  demo¬ 
cratic  processes.  A  number  of  projects  challenge 
discriminatory  redistricting  and  voting  practices 
and  assist  eligible  immigrants  in  obtaining  cit¬ 
izenship.  In  addition,  support  is  given  for  the 
use  of  new  communications  technologies  to 
provide  nonpartisan  information  about  candi¬ 
dates  and  issues;  for  analyzing  national,  state, 
and  local  campaign  financing  and  campaign 
finance  reforms;  for  studying  the  relationship  of 
economic  and  social  problems;  for  improving 
government  operations  at  all  levels;  and  for 
fostering  public  education  and  debate  about 


global  issues. 

In  the  nonprofit  and  philanthropic  sector 
area,  the  Corporation  maintains  its  membership 
in  and/or  provides  support  to  five  national  orga¬ 
nizations  —  the  Council  on  Foundations,  the 
Foundation  Center,  Independent  Sector,  the 
National  Committee  for  Responsive  Philanthropy, 
and  the  National  Charities  Information  Bureau 
—  and  two  local  organizations,  the  New  York 
Regional  Association  of  Grantmakers  and  the 
Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee  of  New  York. 
These  groups  compile,  analyze,  and  publish  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  nonprofit  sector;  encourage  the 
sector  to  report  fully  to  the  public  and  to  adhere 
to  high  ethical  standards;  and  monitor  relations 
between  the  sector  and  government. 

From  time  to  time,  the  foundation  makes 
other  grants  that  fall  within  the  Special  Projects, 
or  out-of-program,  category. 
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Strengthening  American  Democracy 


Center  for  Governmental  Studies 

10951  West  Pico  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90064 

Fifteen-month  grant  of  $200,000  toward  a 
national  resource  center  for  state  and  local 
campaign  f  nance  rform  and  demonstration 
of  an  interactive  multimedia  political  commu¬ 
nications  project 


The  Center  for  Governmental  Studies,  led  by 
Tracy  Westen,  encourages  innovative 
approaches  to  improving  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  at  all  levels.  Among  its  goals  are 
reforming  campaign  finance  and  promoting  the 
use  of  modern  communications  technologies  to 
enhance  the  quality  and  quantity  of  information 
available  to  voters  about  elected  officials  and 
political  candidates.  This  renewal  grant  joined 
funding  from  corporations  and  other  foundations 
to  support  two  activities,  both  launched  in  1 994. 

In  response  to  mounting  concern  about 
the  implications  of  costly  political  campaigns  for 
democratic  processes,  the  National  Resource 
Center  for  State  and  Local  Campaign  Finance 
Reform  was  created  as  a  source  of  information 
on  this  subject.  Staff  members  compile  and  dis¬ 
seminate  databases  on  local  statutes,  ballot  ini¬ 
tiatives,  court  decisions,  and  agency  rulings  con¬ 
cerning  campaign  finance  reform.  They  also 
analyze  successful  and  failed  experiments,  such 
as  public  financing  and  expenditure  ceilings. 

The  Democracy  Network  was  established 
as  an  interactive  multimedia  political  communi¬ 
cation  system.  The  network,  now  available  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  (http://www.democracynet.org) , 
offers  voters  access  to  candidates’  statements, 
press  conferences,  and  television  advertisements 
and  to  newspaper  and  television  campaign  sto¬ 
ries  and  editorials.  Center  for  Governmental 
Studies  staff  members  are  evaluating  its  ease  of 
use  and  its  effectiveness  in  enhancing  political 
communication  and  voter  participation. 


Center  for  National  Independence  in  Politics 

129  Northwest  Fourth  Street,  Suite  204, 
Corvallis,  OR  97330 

Eighteen-month  grant  f  $300,000  toward 
information  services  for  voters 


In  1 992  the  Center  for  National  Independence 
in  Politics  initiated  Project  Vote  Smart  to  pro¬ 
vide  citizens  with  reliable,  factual  informa¬ 
tion  about  elected  officials,  political  candi¬ 
dates,  and  issues.  The  project  offers  members  of 
the  public  access  to  national,  state,  and  local 
candidates’  voting  records,  campaign  financing, 
performance  evaluations,  biographies,  and  posi¬ 
tion  statements,  as  well  as  information  on  reg¬ 
istration  and  polling  places.  Educational  mate¬ 
rials,  which  are  nonpartisan,  are  available  through 
a  toll-free  telephone  hot  line  and  on  the  World 
Wide  Web  (http://www.vote-smart.org). 

For  the  1994  elections,  the  center  exper¬ 
imentally  distributed  its  materials  in  several  lan¬ 
guages  to  young,  minority,  and  low-income  res¬ 
idents  in  northern  California  and  Lincoln, 
Nebraska.  Follow-up  interviews  revealed  that 
those  receiving  the  materials  tended  to  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  their  votes  were  based  on  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  candidates  and  the  issues.  The 
center  also  offers  journalists  a  guide  to  experts 
on  political  issues  and  candidates,  access  to  a 
political  database,  and  graphics  of  congressional 
campaign  financing  and  voting  records.  With 
renewed  Corporation  funding,  it  furnished  infor¬ 
mation  on  every  national  and  state  political  can¬ 
didate  in  1996. 

The  center  is  associated  with  Oregon  State 
and  Northeastern  universities  and  led  by  former 
Arizona  state  senator  Richard  Kimball.  Additional 
support  comes  from  other  foundations  and  indi¬ 
vidual  contributors. 
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League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund 

1730  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  1000,  Washington, 
DC  20036-4505 

One -year  grant  of  $75,  OOO for  a  citizens’ 
guide  to  the  issues  in  the  1996  election 


The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States  was  established  in  1 920  as  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  struggle  to  win  voting  rights 
for  women  in  this  country.  Its  sister  orga¬ 
nization,  the  League  of  Women  Voters  Education 
Fund,  is  a  charitable  trust  that  works  to  increase 
public  understanding  of  major  policy  issues  and 
to  encourage  citizen  participation  in  government. 

With  this  grant,  the  fund  produced  and 
disseminated  Getting  into  Issues:  A  Citizen ’s 
Guide  to  the  1996  Elections.  The  sixteen-page 
guide  covered  the  federal  budget,  health  care, 
campaign  finance,  regulatory  reform,  and  inter¬ 
national  security,  and  it  offered  policy  alterna¬ 
tives  for  each.  It  was  highlighted  in  issues  of  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal ,  with  which  the  league 
had  an  election-year  partnership,  and  on  a  home 
page  of  the  World  Wide  Web  (http://www.lwv. 
org/~lwvus/)  created  jointly  by  the  league  and 
the  Journal. 

The  guide,  which  was  prepared  in  English 
and  Spanish,  was  distributed  nationally  by  the 
fund,  the  league’s  chapters,  and  other  civic  orga¬ 
nizations.  Special  attempts  were  made  to  reach 
young  people,  women,  members  of  racial-  and 
language-minority  groups,  and  people  with  dis¬ 
abilities.  Leading  the  project  was  Rolanda  Terrell, 
the  fund’s  program  manager  for  election  services 
and  community  outreach. 

General  support  for  the  fund  comes  from 
corporations  and  other  foundations. 


People  for  the  American  Way 

2000  M  Street,  NW,  Suite  400,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

Two-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  national 
expansion  of  its  school-based  citizen  educa¬ 
tion  and  voter  registration  program 


People  for  the  American  Way,  also  known 
as  People  For,  is  a  nonpartisan  group  of 
religious,  civic,  and  business  leaders  estab¬ 
lished  to  preserve  First  Amendment  rights 
and  democratic  values.  Its  citizen  participation 
project,  directed  by  Sanford  D.  Horwitt,  develops 
strategies  to  promote  civic  involvement,  partic¬ 
ularly  among  minorities  and  youth. 

One  such  project,  First  Vote,  is  now  the 
nation’s  largest  school-based  citizen  education 
and  voter  registration  program  for  high  school 
seniors.  First  Vote  was  launched  following  the 
release  of  findings  from  two  surveys  that  People 
For  conducted  in  1990.  The  surveys  revealed  that 
young  people  have  little  understanding  of  the 
obligations  of  citizenship  in  a  democracy  and  that 
voter  education  and  registration  activities  in  schools 
are  rarely  integrated  with  the  academic  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  project  is  now  operating  in  more  than 
thirty-five  urban  school  districts  and  in  hundreds 
of  smaller  urban,  suburban,  and  rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts  that  participate  through  statewide  programs. 

First  Vote  consists  of  a  six-part  lesson  plan 
and  an  instructional  video,  both  focusing  on  civic 
responsibility,  community  participation,  and  local 
and  national  issues.  Following  classroom  dis¬ 
cussions,  the  school  or  teachers  conduct  a  voter 
registration  drive  for  eligible  students.  To  ensure 
that  First  Vote  becomes  integrated  in  the  school’s 
curriculum,  People  For  staff  members  offer  follow¬ 
up  assistance  during  the  project’s  second  year. 

This  renewal  grant  joined  funding  from 
individuals  and  other  foundations. 
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Human  serve  Campaign 

622  West  113th  Street,  Suite  410,  New  York, 
NY  10025 

Eighteen-month  grant  of $75,000  toward  sup¬ 
port 


The  National  Voter  Registration  Act  of  1 993, 
which  became  effective  January  1,  1995, 
requires  state  governments  to  allow  citizens 
to  register  by  mail  and  to  offer  voter  reg¬ 
istration  as  an  integral  part  of  applying  for  dri¬ 
ver’s  licenses,  public  assistance,  food  stamps, 
Medicaid,  and  state-funded  disability  assistance. 
It  is  estimated  that  95  percent  of  the  voting-age 
public  will  be  automatically  registered  once  “motor 
voter”  and  agency-based  registration  are  imple¬ 
mented  nationwide.  However,  many  states  have 
moved  slowly  to  comply  with  the  full  extent  of 
the  law,  particularly  through  public  assistance  and 
other  social  service  agencies.  Even  in  states  that 
have  willingly  complied,  not  all  county  and  agency 
officials  understand  the  law’s  requirements. 

The  Human  serve  Campaign  is  a  national, 
nonpartisan  organization  that  was  formed  in 
1 983  to  promote  agency-based  voter  registration. 
With  renewed  Corporation  funding,  it  worked 
with  the  Arkansas  Institute  for  Social  Justice  and 
other  groups  to  ensure  that  states  designed  voter 
registration  systems  based  in  social  service  agen¬ 
cies  that  are  on  a  par  with  those  in  departments 
of  motor  vehicles.  It  also  organized  state  and 
county  coalitions  to  advocate  more  effective  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  registration  and  to  encourage  expan¬ 
sion  of  voter  registration  to  agencies  that  are  not 
required  by  law  to  offer  registration,  such  as 
unemployment  agencies. 

Human  serve,  whose  executive  director  is 
Richard  A.  Cloward,  also  receives  support  from 
individuals  and  other  foundations. 


Arkansas  Institute  for  Social  Justice 

523  West  Fifteenth  Street,  Little  Rock,  AR 
72202 

One-year  grant  of  $50, 000  toward  monitoring 
implementation  of  agency -based  voter  regis¬ 
tration 


The  Arkansas  Institute  for  Social  Justice, 
founded  in  1972,  is  a  nationally  known 
provider  of  training  and  technical  assis¬ 
tance  in  community  organization  princi¬ 
ples  and  methods.  The  institute  serves  as  the 
educational  training  arm  of  the  Association  of 
Community  Organizations  for  Reform  Now 
(acorn)  ,  the  nation’s  largest  consortium  of  com¬ 
munity  organizations.  It  is  also  a  center  for 
research  and  public  policy  development  on  issues 
of  concern  to  low-  and  moderate-income  fami¬ 
lies.  Zach  Polett  is  director. 

With  this  grant,  the  institute  and  acorn 
members  worked  with  the  Human  serve 
Campaign,  among  other  groups,  to  monitor 
enforcement  of  the  National  Voter  Registration 
Act  of  1993.  The  organizations  collected  statis¬ 
tics  on  voter  registration  in  social  service  agen¬ 
cies  and  compared  the  results  with  the  numbers 
of  persons  registered  at  motor  vehicle  agencies. 
In  addition,  volunteers,  among  them  acorn  mem¬ 
bers,  interviewed  social  service  agencies’  clients 
and  administrators  to  determine  how  well  agency- 
based  voter  registration  was  working.  Data  gath¬ 
ered  through  the  monitoring  process  formed  the 
basis  for  complaints  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  against  states  or  cities  that  failed  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  law  or  violated  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1 965,  which  prohibits  racially  discriminatory 
voter  registration  arrangements. 

The  institute  also  receives  support  from 
other  foundations. 
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The  Tides  Center 

P.O.  Box  29907,  San  Francisco,  CA  94129- 
0907 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  a  nation¬ 
al  media  campaign  on  citizen  participation  in 
the  1996  elections 


In  1995,  the  first  year  of  implementation  of 
the  National  Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993 
(see  p.  137),  nearly  eleven  million  United 
States  citizens  registered  to  vote  under  its 
provisions.  Twelve  million  new  voters  were  added 
to  the  rolls  by  the  1 996  elections,  resulting  in  the 
largest  electorate  to  date. 

This  grant  renewed  support  for  the  Media 
Voting  Project,  which  aims  to  counteract  voter 
apathy.  The  project,  which  began  in  1983  and 
is  headed  by  attorney  Francis  E.  Smith,  encour¬ 
ages  writers  and  producers  of  popular  television 
programs  to  incorporate  messages  about  voter 
registration  and  participation  in  their  programs. 
In  1992  at  least  fifteen  network  programs  com¬ 
plied,  with  messages  ranging  from  weeklong 
story  lines  to  brief  references.  The  project  also 
works  in  cooperation  with  the  major  broadcast 
and  cable  networks  to  develop  and  produce  pub¬ 
lic  service  announcements  urging  citizens  to  reg¬ 
ister  and  vote.  The  announcements  feature  the 
networks’  own  celebrities  and  are  filmed  by  the 
in-house  crews  of  each  show. 

A  national  advisory  committee  guided  the 
project,  which  is  an  undertaking  of  the  Tides 
Center,  a  public  charity  that  promotes  innovative 
nonprofit  and  philanthropic  activity  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  abroad.  The  Charles  H.  Revson  and  Ford 
foundations  provided  additional  funding. 


National  Immigration  Forum 

220  I  Street,  NE,  Suite  220,  Washington,  DC 
20002-4362 

One-year  grant  oj  $100,000  toward  balanced 
media  coverage  of immigration  issues  and  its 
project  to  promote  citizenship 


The  National  Immigration  Forum,  led  by 
Frank  Sharry,  was  created  in  1 982  to  pro¬ 
mote  fair  policies  and  programs  concern¬ 
ing  immigrants  to  the  United  States  and 
the  communities  where  they  live.  Its  five  regional 
coalitions  are  multiethnic  organizations  located 
in  the  U.S.  cities  with  the  largest  immigrant  pop¬ 
ulations:  Boston,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco.  This  grant  renewed 
support  for  Citizenship  2000,  launched  by  the 
forum  and  the  coalitions  in  1995.  The  project 
brings  community-based  groups  together  to  help 
and  encourage  immigrants  to  complete  their 
application  for  naturalization  and  participate  in 
the  democratic  process  in  their  new  home. 

The  forum  tries  to  counter  negative  images 
of  immigrants  in  the  media  and  educate  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  and  the  public  about  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  legal  immigrants  to  society  and  the 
implications  of  proposed  policy  changes  that 
would  deny  them  services.  It  distributes  press 
packets  on  immigration  issues  to  media  outlets, 
produces  a  newsletter  for  journalists  specializing 
in  immigration,  and  issues  press  releases  as  events 
occur.  The  forum  commissioned  a  public  opin¬ 
ion  survey,  which  revealed  that  members  of  the 
American  public  are  not  resolutely  anti-immi¬ 
grant.  In  addition  to  disseminating  the  survey 
results,  it  trained  prospective  speakers  to  engage 
in  informed  debate  on  the  issue  of  fair  immigra¬ 
tion  policies.  The  forum  and  other  national  orga¬ 
nizations  working  on  immigration  used  the  find¬ 
ings  from  its  survey  to  refine  their  media  strategies. 
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Illinois  Coalition  for  Immigrant  and  Refugee 
Protection 

224  North  DesPlaines,  Suite  600,  Chicago,  IL 
60661 

One-year  grant  of  $125,000  toward  a  nation¬ 
al  US.  citizenship  program 


Under  its  project  Citizenship  2000  (see  p. 
138),  the  National  Immigration  Forum 
and  representatives  of  its  five  coalitions 
work  to  educate  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  about  the  process  and  the  importance  of 
naturalization.  This  effort  is  carried  out  through 
radio  and  television  appearances,  articles  for 
local  media,  and  informational  flyers.  The  groups 
also  train  staff  members  and  volunteers  in  com¬ 
munity  groups  on  a  range  of  citizenship  topics 
and  make  recommendations  to  local  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  officials  about  ways 
to  facilitate  the  naturalization  process. 

With  renewed  support,  the  coalitions  have 
prepared  local  directories  of  citizenship  service 
providers  and  organized  regional  citizenship  fes¬ 
tivals  that  have  brought  together  organizations 
offering  citizenship  application  and  voter  regis¬ 
tration  services.  They  also  have  built  voter  reg¬ 
istration  programs  into  their  citizenship  cam¬ 
paigns.  One  of  the  regional  coalitions,  the  Illinois 
Coalition  for  Immigrant  and  Refugee  Protection, 
directed  by  David  Marzahl,  is  the  fiscal  agent 
for  this  grant. 


Southern  Regional  Council 

133  Carnegie  Way,  NW,  Suite  900,  Atlanta, 
GA  30303-1024 

Two-year  grant  of $200,000  toward  its  voting 
rights  programs 


Founded  in  1944,  the  Southern  Regional 
Council  —  the  South’s  oldest  interracial 
organization  —  has  played  a  key  role  in 
bringing  full  democratic  participation  to 
the  region  and  the  nation.  Its  members  are  local, 
state,  regional,  and  national  leaders  from  the 
eleven  southern  states.  Together  they  support 
civil  rights  work  and  address  other  regional  issues 
concerning  voting  rights,  voter  participation,  and 
congressional  and  legislative  redistricting.  This 
grant  renewed  support  for  the  council’s  Voting 
Rights  Programs,  led  by  Selwyn  Carter  and 
funded  by  additional  foundations. 

The  central  aim  of  the  programs  is  to  ensure 
that  districts  fairly  represent  minority  voters. 
Program  staff  members  assist  local  and  statewide 
groups,  civil  rights  lawyers,  and  elected  officials 
in  drafting  model  redistricting  plans  for  cities, 
counties,  school  boards,  legislatures,  congres¬ 
sional  seats,  and  state  judiciaries.  Such  plans 
can  be  used  as  alternatives  to  proposed  ones 
that  dilute  minority  voting  strength. 

The  council  maintains  a  database  on  voter 
registration  and  voter  turnout  by  precinct  and 
county  for  the  southern  states,  with  the  aim  of 
identifying  areas  where  outreach  to  underrep¬ 
resented  groups  remains  necessary.  It  also  mon¬ 
itors  implementation  of  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Act  of  1993  (see  p.  137). 
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National  Coalition  on  Black  Voter 
Participation 

1629  K  Street,  NW,  Suite  801,  Washington, 
DC  20006 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  its  voter 
education  program 


Founded  in  1976  and  directed  by  James  J. 
Ferguson,  the  National  Coalition  on  Black 
Voter  Participation  works  to  increase  voter 
turnout  among  African  Americans  and 
other  minorities.  It  comprises  more  than  sev¬ 
enty  membership  organizations. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  its  goals,  the  coali¬ 
tion  conducts  three  central  programs.  Big  Vote 
is  a  nationwide  grassroots  voter  participation 
program  that  operates  through  local  coalitions  of 
churches,  colleges,  sororities  and  fraternities, 
unions,  and  professional  and  public  service  com¬ 
munity  organizations.  The  Black  Women’s 
Roundtable  encourages  women  to  become 
involved  in  public  policy  discussions  and  run  for 
elected  office.  Youth  Vote!  is  a  new  voter  edu¬ 
cation  and  outreach  program  for  young  African 
American  voters. 

As  the  coalition  worked  to  expand  its  activ¬ 
ities  to  more  than  eighty  cities,  participants  in  the 
three  programs  came  together  with  coalition 
members  for  training  in  voter  registration  and 
voter  education.  This  grant  supported  five  sep¬ 
arate  two-day  workshops  throughout  the  United 
States  that  offered  instruction  in  developing  local 
coalitions  and  in  coordinating  resources.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  training  was  given  in  new  telecommuni¬ 
cations  technologies  such  as  broadcast  faxes, 
which  enable  many  organizations  to  receive 
information  simultaneously,  and  the  Internet. 


National  Asian  Pacific  American  Legal 
Consortium 

1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW,  Suite  522, 
Washington,  DC  20036 

One-year  grant  oj  $100,000  toward  a  nation¬ 
al  U.S.  citizenship  project 


The  number  of  Asian  Pacific  American  immi¬ 
grants  more  than  doubled  between  1980 
and  1990.  At  least  40  percent  of  all  eligi¬ 
ble  Asian  Pacific  American  residents,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  U.S.  citizens  and  thus  cannot  take 
part  in  the  political  process.  Thai,  Pacific  Islander, 
Laotian,  and  Cambodian  communities  have  espe¬ 
cially  low  rates  of  naturalization. 

The  National  Asian  Pacific  American  Legal 
Consortium  was  created  in  1993  to  advance  and 
represent  the  legal  and  civil  rights  of  this  group. 
Led  by  Karen  K.  Narasaki,  it  brings  together 
the  three  largest  Asian  Pacific  American  legal 
organizations  in  the  country:  the  Los  Angeles - 
based  Asian  Pacific  American  Legal  Center  of 
Southern  California,  the  Asian  Law  Caucus  (in 
San  Francisco) ,  and  the  Asian  American  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund  (in  New  York  City) . 
Among  its  many  activities,  the  consortium  assists 
Asian  Americans  with  the  citizenship  process 
and  educates  them  about  the  importance  of  voter 
registration  and  civic  participation.  The  consor¬ 
tium  has  expanded  this  work  to  Chicago, 
Minneapolis,  Portland,  Seattle,  and  cities  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  Local  Asian  Pacific 
American  community  groups  received  training 
in  helping  legal  immigrants  navigate  the  finan¬ 
cial,  bureaucratic,  and  logistical  obstacles  to  cit¬ 
izenship.  The  Corporation’s  renewal  grant  was 
joined  by  funding  from  other  foundations. 
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naleo  Educational  Fund 

3409  Garnet  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90023 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $200,000  toward  a 
national  U.S.  citizenship  project 


The  number  of  adult  Latinos  living  in  this 
country  who  are  not  citizens  increased 
from  5.9  million  to  7.6  million  between 
1992  and  1994.  Beyond  preventing  full 
participation  in  the  United  States  political  system, 
lack  of  citizenship  limits  access  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  to  most  federal  government  and  cer¬ 
tain  private  sector  jobs. 

The  National  Association  of  Latino  Elected 
and  Appointed  Officials  (naleo)  Educational 
Fund,  directed  by  Arturo  Vargas,  is  a  nonparti¬ 
san  Latino  civic  affairs  organization  with  offices 
in  Los  Angeles,  New  York,  Houston,  Chicago, 
and  Washington,  D.C.  Since  1987,  through  its 
U.S.  citizenship  program,  it  has  developed  a 
workshop  employing  a  group  processing  model, 
through  which  volunteers  help  legal  immigrants 
navigate  the  complex  financial,  bureaucratic, 
and  logistical  obstacles  to  citizenship.  At  a  work¬ 
shop  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1995,  a  record  3,000 
naturalization  applicants  were  processed  in  one 
day.  In  addition,  naleo  operates  a  national  U.S. 
citizenship  hot  line,  which  since  1986  has  logged 
400,000  calls  from  residents  representing  eighty 
countries  of  origin.  It  also  works  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to 
improve  the  agency’s  citizenship  processing  ser¬ 
vices  and  to  streamline  its  operations. 

naleo  is  continuing  these  activities  and 
pilot  testing  a  civic  education  campaign  to  inform 
newly  naturalized  citizens  of  the  importance  of 
registering  to  vote.  Additional  support  comes 
from  other  foundations. 


Southwest  Voter  Research  Institute 

1712  West  Beverly  Boulevard,  Suite  201, 
Montebello,  CA  90640 

Nine-month  grant  of  $75,000  toward  its 
research  and  analysis  of  Latino  voter  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior 


The  Southwest  Voter  Research  Institute, 
founded  in  1985,  is  a  nonpartisan  orga¬ 
nization  that  conducts  voter  survey 
research,  polling,  and  public  policy  activ¬ 
ities  aimed  at  increasing  the  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  empowerment  of  Latinos  and  other  minor¬ 
ity  groups.  Renewed  funding  supported  a 
continuation  of  this  work  in  1996. 

The  institute  organized  focus  groups  and 
telephone  polls  of  voters,  nonvoters,  and  non¬ 
citizens  in  five  southwestern  cities.  This  research 
information  served  as  the  basis  for  the  develop¬ 
ment,  by  its  sister  organization,  the  Southwest 
Voter  Registration  Education  Project,  of 
approaches  to  improving  participation  in  the 
political  process.  The  polling  and  survey  results 
were  disseminated  in  the  institute’s  quarterly 
publication,  Southwest  Voter  Research  Notes , 
and  an  analysis  of  nonvoters  will  be  published 
as  a  policy  paper  for  distribution  to  local,  state, 
and  federal  elected  officials  and  Latino  commu¬ 
nity  leaders.  Also  with  Corporation  support,  the 
institute  monitored  the  effectiveness  of  the 
National  Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993  (see  p. 
137)  in  registering  Latinos  and  other  minorities 
and  its  influence  on  voter  turnout  in  1996. 

Both  the  institute  and  the  project  are  headed 
by  Antonio  Gonzalez,  although  each  group  main¬ 
tains  its  own  nonprofit  status,  board  of  directors, 
and  budget.  The  institute  receives  additional 
funding  from  other  foundations  and  from  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts,  corporations,  and  individuals. 
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Southwest  Voter  Registration  Education 
Project 

403  East  Commerce,  Suite  220,  San  Antonio, 
TX  78205 

Nine-month  grant  of  $75,  OOO  toward  improv¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  Latino  political  partici¬ 
pation 


Citizens  in  the  United  States  who  most  need 
to  be  heard  by  policymakers  —  the  indi¬ 
gent,  the  poorly  educated,  and  members  of 
ethnic  and  racial  minorities  —  are  among 
the  groups  least  likely  to  participate  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  process.  Latinos  have  a  particularly  low  vot¬ 
ing  rate. 

This  grant  renewed  support  for  the  South¬ 
west  Voter  Registration  Education  Project,  an 
organization  committed  to  raising  the  level  of 
political  participation  by  minorities  in  the  region, 
especially  Latinos.  Since  its  founding  in  1974, 
the  project  has  registered  some  two  million  vot¬ 
ers  and  trained  approximately  40,000  commu¬ 
nity  leaders  in  voter  registration  and  organizing 
techniques.  Lydia  Camarillo  is  executive  direc¬ 
tor.  In  1996  the  project  used  the  results  of  voter 
exit  polls  and  surveys,  conducted  by  the  South¬ 
west  Voter  Research  Institute  (see  p.  141),  to 
develop  voter  education  materials  and  strategies 
to  increase  turnout  for  use  by  organizations 
engaged  in  voter  registration  education.  The  pro¬ 
ject’s  work  was  carried  out  jointly  with  the 
Midwest-Northeast  Voter  Registration  Education 
Project. 

Further  support  comes  from  foundations, 
corporations,  and  individuals. 


Midwest-Northeast  Voter  Registration 
Education  Project 

431  South  Dearborn  Street,  Suite  1204, 
Chicago,  IL  60605-1 152 

One-year  grant  of  $100,  OOO  toward  support 


Through  its  public  education  programs,  the 
Midwest-Northeast  Voter  Registration 
Education  Project  encourages  informed 
civic  participation,  particularly  among 
Latinos.  In  addition  to  organizing  voter  educa¬ 
tion  activities,  it  conducts  exit  polls  and  voter 
and  nonvoter  surveys  and  monitors  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  National  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1993  (see  p.  137)  in  the  region.  Juan  Andrade, 
Jr.,  is  president. 

Midwest-Northeast  and  its  longtime  ally, 
the  Southwest  Voter  Registration  Education 
Project,  carried  out  Latino  Vote  USA-Campaign 
’96,  a  national  effort  to  register  one  million  new 
voters,  with  an  emphasis  on  increasing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  Latinos  and  young  people  who  vote. 
The  two  groups  worked  in  twenty-eight  states, 
each  through  its  own  network  of  local  organi¬ 
zations  and  leaders  who  had  been  trained  and 
organized  to  recruit  volunteers.  A  database  of 
newly  registered  voters  was  created  to  follow  up 
the  educational  efforts  by  telephone  and  mail 
before  the  November  election. 

This  renewal  grant  joined  support  from 
other  foundations  and  from  corporations,  unions, 
and  individuals.  Corporation  funds  enabled  Mid¬ 
west-Northeast  to  hire  and  train  regional  coor¬ 
dinators,  hold  televised  regional  conferences  to 
educate  Latinos  about  the  1996  election,  pre¬ 
pare  and  disseminate  voter  education  materials, 
and  convene  forums  for  candidates. 
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LatinoNet 

2601  Mission  Street,  Suite  708,  San 
Francisco,  CA  941 10 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  expan¬ 
sion  of  its  online  information  services  for 
Latino  organizations 


IatinoNet,  established  in  1994  and  led  by 
Jose  Montes  de  Oca,  is  the  first  online  com¬ 
puter  information  network  in  the  country 
developed  by  and  intended  to  serve  an  eth¬ 
nic  minority.  It  works  with  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  provide  nonprofit  organizations  with 
modems,  communications  software,  technical 
training,  and  continuing  support  so  that  they 
can  make  use  of  online  services.  It  has  1 ,300  indi¬ 
vidual  and  institutional  subscribers. 

This  grant  supported  LatinoNet’s  provision 
of  training,  technical  assistance,  and  network 
equipment  to  more  than  1 ,000  Latino  groups  in 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  to  selected 
national  organizations.  In  addition  to  offering  a 
forum  for  online  discussions,  LatinoNet  connects 
groups  that  agree  to  develop  and  maintain  their 
own  voter  registration  and  education  materials, 
radio  transcripts,  policy  reports,  and  research 
materials  on  the  network. 

LatinoNet  plans  to  share  the  lessons 
learned  from  this  experience  with  other  minor¬ 
ity  communities  and  with  policymakers.  It  will 
also  address  a  variety  of  issues  involving  infor¬ 
mation  technologies.  These  include  the  social 
impacts  of  electronic  communications  networks, 
the  protection  and  extension  of  privacy,  and 
ways  of  involving  the  public  sector  in  informa¬ 
tion  infrastructure  policy  discussions.  Additional 
funding  is  provided  by  corporations,  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation,  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 


Tomas  Rivera  Policy  Institute 

241  East  Eleventh  Street,  Steele  Hall,  Scripps 
College,  Claremont,  CA  91711-6194 

Two-year  grant  of  $200, 000  toward  support 


The  Tomas  Rivera  Center,  created  in  1985 
with  support  from  the  Corporation  and 
other  foundations,  conducts  policy  research 
on  issues  that  affect  the  well-being  of 
Latinos  in  the  United  States.  The  center,  led  by 
political  scientist  Harry  Pachon,  is  affiliated  with 
the  Claremont  Colleges  in  southern  California 
and  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

Under  this  grant,  the  center  is  studying 
the  integration  of  Latino  immigrants  into  U.S. 
society.  Staff  members  are  analyzing  the  mech¬ 
anisms  by  which  social,  political,  and  economic 
institutions  in  Chicago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
and  New  York  successfully  incorporate  immi¬ 
grants.  Programs  for  English-language  acquisi¬ 
tion,  occupational  skills  enhancement,  and  child 
care  are  being  examined.  The  center  is  also 
attempting  to  determine  how  Latinos  in  the 
United  States  are  faring  at  a  time  of  growing  eco¬ 
nomic  integration  between  this  country  and  the 
nations  of  Latin  America.  The  focus  is  on  the 
economic  displacement  of  Latinos  and  the  effects 
that  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement 
has  thus  far  had  on  Latino  businesses. 

The  center’s  summary  reports,  policy 
briefs,  and  sourcebooks  are  disseminated  to 
policymakers,  scholars,  corporate  leaders,  and 
journalists. 
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National  Latino  Communications  Center 

3171  Los  Feliz  Boulevard,  Suite  201,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90039 

Nine-month  grant  of  $100,000  toward  educa¬ 
tional  materials  and  outreach  for  a  television 
series  on  the  history  of  the  Mexican  American 
civil  rights  movement 


During  the  1960s  and  1970s,  Mexican 
Americans  began  a  nationwide  move¬ 
ment  to  claim  their  civil  rights  and  assert 
their  cultural  identity.  Taking  a  name  — 
Chicano  —  that  had  been  used  disparagingly 
against  them  for  years,  they  fashioned  it  into  a 
term  of  pride,  affirmation,  and  struggle.  Yet  their 
contributions  to  the  U.S.  civil  rights  movement, 
though  numerous,  are  rarely  included  in  dis¬ 
cussions  of  this  period  of  the  nation’s  history. 

The  National  Latino  Communications  Center, 
a  nonprofit  media  arts  and  production  organi¬ 
zation,  aims  to  provide  quality  programming 
that  celebrates  the  diversity  of  the  national  Latino 
community.  In  1995  it  coproduced  Chicano! 
History  of  the  Mexican  American  Civil  Rights 
Movement ,  a  four-part  television  series  that  aired 
on  Public  Broadcasting  Service  stations  in  April 
1996.  Center  executive  director  Jose  Luis  Ruiz 
served  as  executive  producer. 

This  grant  supported  an  education  and 
outreach  program  to  ensure  the  continued  use 
of  the  series  in  schools,  libraries,  and  other 
public  venues.  The  center  developed  a  newslet¬ 
ter,  a  school  kit,  a  companion  cd-rom  and  book, 
and  a  World  Wide  Web  home  page  (httpWwww. 
pbs.org/chicano).  The  center  will  evaluate  both 
the  series  and  the  outreach.  Individuals  and 
the  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation  also  pro¬ 
vide  support. 


South  Carolina  etv 

National  Programming,  1101  George  Rogers 
Boulevard,  Columbia,  SC  29211 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $250,000  toward  a 
television  series  by  Hedrick  L.  Smith  on  the 
state  of  American  democracy 


Political  affairs  reporting  in  the  United  States 
today  is  often  criticized  for  its  tendency  to 
focus  on  personalities,  winners  and  losers, 
and  the  scandals  and  missteps  of  leaders. 
Many  people  believe  that  such  reporting  ignores 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  facing  the  nation: 
the  public’s  dissatisfaction  with  government. 

This  grant  enabled  Pulitzer  prize-win¬ 
ning  journalist  Hedrick  L.  Smith  to  develop  a 
public  television  series  on  the  state  of  American 
democracy.  The  series,  The  People  and  the  Power 
Game,  looked  beyond  the  politics  of  parties  and 
personalities  to  examine  the  systemic  problems 
that  beset  government  and  suggest  ways  to 
improve  its  functioning.  Two  ninety-minute  pro¬ 
grams  focused  on  the  functions  and  interrela¬ 
tions  of  Washington’s  four  fundamental  power 
centers:  the  presidency,  the  Congress,  lobby¬ 
ists,  and  the  media.  In  the  final  half-hour  of  each 
program,  a  representative  sample  of  citizens 
debated  the  performance  and  the  future  of 
American  government.  They  also  considered 
political  reforms  proposed  by  experts  and  for¬ 
mer  leaders  from  both  parties. 

Smith  produced  the  series  in  collaboration 
with  South  Carolina  etv.  It  was  broadcast  in 
September  1996  and  distributed  by  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service  to  affiliated  public  television 
stations  and  to  schools,  libraries,  and  universities. 
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Center  for  Responsive  Politics 

1320  Nineteenth  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20036 

mo-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  support 


Institute  for  Southern  Studies 

P.O.  Box  531,  Durham,  NC  27702 

One-year  grant  of $75,000  toward  research 
and  public  education  on  money  in  politics  by 
Democracy  South 


The  Center  for  Responsive  Politics,  led  by 
Ellen  S.  Miller,  works  to  expand  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  awareness  of  the  role  that  money  plays 
in  U.S.  electoral  politics.  The  center  exam¬ 
ines  the  sources  of  federal  campaign  contribu¬ 
tions,  publishes  post-election  analyses,  and 
responds  to  requests  for  information  from  jour¬ 
nalists,  activists,  and  educators.  It  also  offers 
technical  assistance  to  regional  organizations 
that  monitor  state  and  local  campaign  financing. 

This  renewal  grant,  joined  by  funding  from 
other  foundations,  is  enabling  the  center  to 
improve  its  communication  outreach.  The  cen¬ 
ter’s  newsletter  articles,  press  releases,  radio  talk 
alerts,  and  other  reports  are  distributed  on  its 
new  Internet-accessible  Money  in  Politics  News 
Service.  Through  its  new  World  Wide  Web  home 
page  (http://www.crp.org),  the  center  furnishes 
the  public  information  about  the  significance  of 
campaign  contributions  to  U.S.  senators  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  their  legislative  records. 

Another  important  use  of  electronic  online 
technology  is  to  link  campaign  finance  reform 
researchers  and  activists  working  in  different 
states  in  an  informal  State  Open  Secrets  Network. 
This  undertaking,  modeled  on  Open  Secrets ,  the 
center’s  biennial  publication  that  classifies  all  con¬ 
tributions  to  federal  candidates,  is  an  extension  of 
the  center’s  twenty-two  “State  Open  Secrets”  pro¬ 
jects,  which  examine  contributions  to  state-level 
candidates.  Among  the  possible  uses  for  the  net¬ 
work  will  be  to  identify  contributor  trends  that 
are  occurring  simultaneously  in  different  states. 


"M  T  early  all  of  the  nation’s  242  rural  commu- 
%  nities  with  the  most  persistent  poverty  are 
^  located  in  the  South.  Among  the  major 
X.  \  problems  are  substandard  housing,  poor 
health  care,  underfunded  schools,  and  high  rates 
of  worker  injuries  and  environmental  accidents. 

The  Institute  for  Southern  Studies  promotes 
civic  responsibility  and  constructive  change 
through  research,  investigative  reporting,  and 
grassroots  organizing.  This  grant  supported  the 
institute’s  democratic  reform  project,  which  has 
analyzed  the  role  of  money  in  politics  in  North 
Carolina  and  is  expanding  to  the  rest  of  the  South. 
The  project,  now  known  as  Democracy  South, 
is  creating  relationships  with  a  variety  of  com¬ 
parable  groups  in  other  southern  states.  The  new 
partners  receive  training  on  ways  to  broaden 
support  for  campaign  finance  reform,  govern¬ 
ment  accountability,  and  increased  citizen  par¬ 
ticipation.  Journalists  in  the  South  who  investi¬ 
gate  the  relationship  between  money  and  politics 
were  invited  to  attend  a  workshop  aimed  at 
improving  their  coverage  of  the  1996  elections. 

The  project  is  also  focusing  on  campaign 
finance  laws  and  practices  in  eleven  southeastern 
states.  Staff  members  are  comparing  state  reg¬ 
ulatory  systems,  assessing  how  well  they  are 
implemented  and  how  much  money  they  track, 
and  highlighting  innovative  practices  in  the  region. 
The  report  is  being  released  in  spring  1997. 

Peter  MacDowell  directs  Democracy  South. 
Further  support  comes  from  other  foundations. 
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Northeast  Citizen  Action  Resource  Center 

621  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT  06105 

One-year  grant  of  $75,000  toward  research 
on  campaign  finance  and  a  project  on  civic 
education 


The  Northeast  Citizen  Action  Resource  Center, 
led  by  Marc  Caplan,  works  to  increase  the 
public’s  participation  in  decision  making 
on  issues  affecting  New  England  and  New 
York.  It  furnishes  technical  assistance,  research, 
strategic  planning,  and  board  and  staff  devel¬ 
opment  training  to  coalitions  of  grassroots  groups 
and  to  state  and  local  policymakers  in  five  states. 
This  grant  joined  funding  from  other  founda¬ 
tions  in  support  of  two  center  projects. 

The  center’s  money-and-politics  project 
correlates  state  legislators’  receipt  of  campaign 
contributions  with  their  policymaking  and  vot¬ 
ing  behavior.  Center  researchers  are  also  prepar¬ 
ing  four  case  studies,  each  examining  campaign 
funding  patterns  and  policy  outcomes  in  an  area 
such  as  workplace  regulation  or  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Other  activities  include  public  presenta¬ 
tions,  workshops,  conferences,  and  skills  train¬ 
ing,  all  on  the  subject  of  money  and  politics. 

The  center’s  voter  education  and  commu¬ 
nity  leadership  project  aims  to  register  voters 
and  help  citizens  and  civic  leaders  become  agents 
of  change.  The  focus  is  on  young  people  and 
residents  of  disadvantaged  urban  communities. 
It  has  three  components:  a  network  in  Connecticut 
that  helps  local  groups  teach  citizens  to  become 
informed  participants  in  the  political  process  and 
two  programs  —  one  in  Massachusetts  for  young 
people  and  one  in  Rhode  Island  for  local  lead¬ 
ers  —  that  train  participants  to  become  commu¬ 
nity  organizers. 


Western  States  Center 

310  South  West  Fourth  Avenue,  Suite  1140, 
Portland,  OR  97240 

One-year  grant  of  $75,000  toward  research 
and  public  education  on  money  in  politics 


The  Western  States  Center  was  founded  in 
1987  to  increase  public  participation  in  the 
formulation  of  policy.  It  operates  four  pro¬ 
grams  that  serve  overlapping  constituen¬ 
cies  throughout  the  region.  They  are  a  commu¬ 
nity  leadership  training  program,  a  network  that 
promotes  collaboration  among  nonprofit  lead¬ 
ers  and  public  officials,  a  project  that  encour¬ 
ages  citizens  and  public  officials  to  develop  envi¬ 
ronmentally  sound  and  economically  sustainable 
policies,  and  a  money-in-westem-politics  pro¬ 
ject,  for  which  this  grant  provided  funding. 

Led  by  attorney  Samantha  Sanchez  Coulter, 
the  project  investigates  the  influence  of  cam¬ 
paign  contributions  on  public  policies  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  various  approaches  to  campaign  finance 
reform.  Using  the  research  design  of  the  Center 
for  Responsive  Politics  (see  p.  145) ,  it  helps  cit¬ 
izens  and  journalists  understand  the  connec¬ 
tions  among  businesses  that  contribute  to  cam¬ 
paigns,  officials  who  make  policy,  and  the  public 
policies  they  formulate.  Project  researchers  are 
examining  a  campaign  finance  reform  mea¬ 
sure,  now  in  effect  in  Montana,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  that  places  limits  on  campaign 
contributions.  The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  effect  of  these  limits  on  contributions 
to  candidates  and  on  election  spending  overall. 
Further  support  comes  from  other  foundations. 
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Center  for  Public  Integrity 

1634  I  Street,  NW,  Suite  902,  Washington, 

DC  20006 

Seventeen-month  grant  of  $150,000  toward 
research  on  and  analysis  of  the  infuence  of 
campaign  contributions  on  the  1996  presiden¬ 
tial  candidates 


The  Center  for  Public  Integrity  is  a  research 
organization  that  concentrates  on  hold¬ 
ing  public  officials  accountable  for  their 
legislative  actions  and  improving  media 
coverage  of  political  issues.  This  grant  supported 
a  project  regarding  the  influence  of  campaign 
contributions  on  the  1996  presidential  candi¬ 
dates.  In  the  first  part  of  the  project,  the  center 
researched  campaign  contribution  records  for 
each  candidate  and  assessed  what  contributors 
received  in  return  for  their  investment.  Staff 
members  led  by  center  director  Charles  Lewis 
presented  their  findings  in  The  Buying  of  the 
President  (Avon  Books,  1 996) ,  published  at  the 
start  of  the  primary  season.  Throughout  the  pres¬ 
idential  campaign,  the  center  continued  to  pro¬ 
vide  voters  with  information  on  the  candidates 
through  news  stories,  editorials,  a  newsletter, 
and  a  home  page  on  the  World  Wide  Web  (http:// 
www.essential.org/cpi) . 

Also  with  Corporation  support,  the  center 
held  two  conferences  to  help  journalists  improve 
campaign  reporting.  The  first  conference  brought 
together  newspaper  editors,  television  news 
producers,  and  political  experts  to  consider  how 
presidential  elections  could  be  covered  in  more 
depth  and  detail.  A  second  conference  suggested 
ways  of  examining  candidates'  financial  con¬ 
nections  to  special  interests. 

Additional  support  comes  from  other  foun¬ 
dations. 


National  Public  Radio 

635  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW,  Washington, 
DC  20001-3753 

Fourteen-month  grant  of  $200,000  toward 
coverage  of  the  1996  presidential  campaign 


ational  Public  Radio  (npr),  which  has 
received  Corporation  support  for  cam¬ 
paign  coverage  since  1984,  initiated  a 
new  style  of  radio  reporting  in  the  1994 
congressional  elections.  Under  the  direction  of 
John  Dinges,  managing  editor  for  npr  News, 
national  and  local  news  reporting  was  combined 
and  citizens’  views  on  issues  were  conveyed 
through  community  forums  and  call-in  programs. 
This  style  of  reporting,  rooted  in  the  concept  of 
“civic  journalism,”  has  been  pioneered  by  npr 
and  newspapers. 

A  significant  feature  of  npr’s  1994  elec¬ 
tion  coverage  was  the  joint  reporting  between  six 
local  stations  and  their  area  newspapers. 
Ultimately  some  eighty  stations  participated, 
constituting  a  broad  election  project  network 
within  the  public  radio  system,  npr  is  integrat¬ 
ing  the  concepts  of  civic  journalism  in  all  of  its 
political  reporting  and  encouraging  all  member 

t 

stations  to  do  the  same.  A  catalyst  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  stations  that  have  joined  is  the 
development  of  online  communications.  Elec¬ 
tronic  mail,  e-mail  lists  on  the  Internet,  and  an 
npr  World  Wide  Web  site  (http://www.npr.org) 
are  making  source  materials  such  as  surveys 
and  polling  data  available  to  news  directors  and 
reporters. 

Renewed  funding  allowed  npr  to  coordinate 
campaign  coverage  with  its  member  stations  as 
it  reported  on  the  1996  presidential  election. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania 

Annenberg  School  for  Communication,  3620 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19104-6220 

Two  -year  grant  of  $250,  OOO  toward  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  campaign  quality  index 


The  1992  presidential  campaign  was  in  sev¬ 
eral  respects  a  major  improvement  over 
that  of  1988.  Voters  received  information 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  the  press  accu¬ 
rately  covered  candidates’  charges  and  coun¬ 
tercharges,  the  electorate  paid  closer  attention 
to  available  information  than  it  had  in  the  recent 
past,  and  voter  turnout  was  the  highest  in 
twenty-four  years. 

Encouraging  a  high  level  of  discourse  about 
the  1996  presidential  campaign  was  the  aim  of 
this  grant.  Faculty  members  at  the  Annenberg 
School  for  Communication  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  collected  samples  of  campaign- 
related  communications  from  the  1960,  1980, 
1988,  1992,  and  1996  general  election  cam¬ 
paigns.  Communications  included  advertising, 
television  and  newspaper  reports,  candidates’ 
speeches  and  debates,  citizens’  letters  to  the  edi¬ 
tor,  and,  for  1996,  talk  radio  commentaries.  The 
research  team  developed  a  “campaign  quality 
index"  to  rate  individual  campaigns  according  to 
how  well  these  forms  of  communication  informed 
the  public  and  how  well  they  motivated  the  elec¬ 
torate  to  vote. 

For  the  1996  campaign,  reports  on  the 
campaign  quality  index  for  political  advertising 
and  print  news  reports  were  issued  biweekly. 
The  research  team  is  now  analyzing  the  effects 
of  the  index  on  the  substance  and  conduct  of 
the  campaign.  The  project,  headed  by  Kathleen 
Hall  Jamieson,  dean  of  the  Annenberg  School,  is 
also  supported  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 


The  Tides  Center 

P.O.  Box  29907,  San  Francisco,  CA  94129- 
0907 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  the  Who’s 
for  Kids  and  Who’s  Just  Kidding  election-year 
campaign  otfthe  Coalition for  America’s 
Children 


Since  1990  the  Washington,  D.C.-based 
Coalition  for  America’s  Children,  an  alliance 
of  350  national,  state,  and  local  nonprofit 
and  public  agencies,  has  worked  to  raise 
children’s  concerns  to  the  top  of  the  public  pol¬ 
icy  agenda.  Through  nonpartisan  research  and 
public  education  campaigns,  it  educates  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  children’s  issues  and  promotes  policies 
to  improve  children’s  health,  education,  and 
safety  and  families’  economic  security. 

The  coalition’s  chief  educational  strategy 
during  election  years  is  its  Who’s  for  Kids  and 
Who’s  Just  Kidding  campaign.  This  grant  funded 
the  1996  campaign,  aimed  at  ensuring  that  can¬ 
didates  at  every  level  developed  and  articulated 
a  children’s  platform  and  that  the  platforms  were 
widely  disseminated  through  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  media.  The  coalition  prepared  a  publication 
for  candidates,  How  to  Build  a  Children’s 
Platform.  It  also  created  a  World  Wide  Web  site 
(http://www.kidscampaigns.org/)  that  encour¬ 
aged  coalition  members  and  related  groups  to 
share  information  about  the  status  of  children  and 
about  local  campaign  activities. 

Chairing  the  coalition’s  steering  committee 
is  Christine  Benero.  The  coalition  is  a  project  of 
the  Tides  Center,  which  offers  financial,  human 
resources,  and  administrative  services  to  new 
and  emerging  charitable  activities. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania 

Annenberg  School  for  Communication,  3620 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA 
19104-6220 

Fourteen-month  grant  of  $250,000  toward 
research  on  the  effects  of  talk  radio 


Talk  radio  in  the  United  States  is  an  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  source  of  political  informa¬ 
tion  whose  impact  is  recognized  but  not 
well  understood.  This  grant  joined  Ford 
Foundation  support  in  permitting  a  three-part 
study  of  talk  radio’s  effects  on  audiences’  social 
and  political  behavior. 

Under  the  direction  of  Kathleen  Hall  Jamieson, 
dean  of  the  Annenberg  School  for  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  research 
team  first  focused  on  listeners  of  four  ideologi¬ 
cally  distinct  talk  radio  programs.  The  listeners 
were  selected  for  their  adherence  to  the  program 
host’s  views.  They  were  surveyed  for  their  emo¬ 
tional,  perceptual,  and  cognitive  reactions  to  the 
programs  and  for  their  responses  to  subsequent 
news  stories  on  topics  similar  to  those  treated  in 
the  programs. 

In  the  project’s  second  phase,  the  research¬ 
ers  analyzed  the  content  of  six  weeks  of  talk 
radio.  The  seven  hosts  included  two  African 
Americans  and  two  women  and  ranged  from  lib¬ 
eral  to  conservative,  allowing  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  about  the  possible  effect  that  race,  gen¬ 
der,  and  ideology  have  on  listeners.  Finally,  to 
determine  the  range  of  political  dialogue,  the 
team  systematically  monitored  200  talk  radio 
programs  during  the  1996  presidential  primaries. 

A  report  on  the  project  will  be  released  to 
journalists,  scholars,  and  members  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  1997. 


The  Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036-2188 

One-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  research 
and  public  education  on  restructuring  the  fed¬ 
eral  tax  system 


In  the  United  States’  tax  system,  earnings 
and  capital  income  are  taxed  differently,  cre¬ 
ating  incentives  among  taxpayers  to  try  to 
realize  income  in  low-taxed  forms.  Moreover, 
inflows  and  outflows  of  capital  income  occur  in 
different  periods,  producing  a  need  for  distinc¬ 
tions  among  deductible  expenses  and  nonde¬ 
ductible  payments.  In  addition,  Congress  has 
devised  a  variety  of  special  exemptions,  deduc¬ 
tions,  credits,  and  allowances  to  deal  with  tax¬ 
payers’  special  circumstances. 

In  1 995  leading  members  of  Congress  put 
forward  proposals  to  simplify  the  nation’s  tax 
system.  Reforms  under  consideration,  including 
a  flat  tax,  a  value-added  tax,  and  a  consump¬ 
tion  income  tax,  could  alter  the  distribution  of 
income,  change  patterns  of  savings  and  invest¬ 
ment,  and  reduce  incentives  for  home  owner¬ 
ship  and  charitable  giving.  Promoting  an  informed 
debate  on  these  effects  is  the  goal  of  a  project 
launched  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  for  which 
this  grant  provided  support. 

Brookings  first  held  a  technical  meeting 
for  leading  tax  economists  and  lawyers  on  the 
practical  issues  raised  by  the  proposals.  Non¬ 
technical  summaries  served  as  the  basis  for  a 
public  meeting  of  accountants,  journalists,  busi¬ 
ness  executives,  labor  and  community  leaders, 
and  policymakers.  A  citizen’s  guide  explained 
the  potential  effects,  promises,  and  pitfalls  of 
each  proposed  reform.  Overseeing  the  project  is 
senior  fellow  William  G.  Gale. 
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The  Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036-2188 

Two-year grant  of  $150,000  toward  a  program 
of  research  and  public  education  on  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  requiring  a  balanced 
budget,  in  collaboration  with  the  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  Institute  of  Government,  State 
University  of  New  York 

In  1 995  the  U.S.  Congress  failed  by  one  vote 
to  muster  the  two-thirds  majority  needed  to 
send  a  constitutional  amendment  requiring 
a  balanced  budget  to  the  states  for  their  con¬ 
sideration.  Another  vote  on  the  amendment  is 
likely.  If  approved  by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the 
states,  it  could  have  revolutionary  implications 
for  the  public  sector,  the  economy,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  between  the  executive  and  leg¬ 
islative  branches. 

With  this  grant,  the  Brookings  Institution 
and  the  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  Institute  of 
Government  of  the  State  University  of  New  York 
promoted  a  national  dialogue  on  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  Project  staff  members  led  by  Brookings 
senior  fellow  Robert  D.  Reischauer  prepared  a 
primer  that  outlined  the  history  of  the  deficit, 
explained  why  large  deficits  are  considered  to 
be  harmful,  and  compared  U.S.  deficits  and 
national  savings  levels  with  those  of  other  indus¬ 
trial  nations.  They  also  produced  a  series  of  hand¬ 
books  on  the  issues  involved.  An  online  infor¬ 
mation  bank  was  created  (http://www.brook.edu), 
as  was  a  newsletter  for  groups  and  individuals 
lacking  access  to  the  Internet.  The  project  will  hold 
two  kinds  of  state  conferences  on  the  amend¬ 
ment:  forums  for  business  leaders,  community 
organizers,  journalists,  and  public  officials  and 
retreats  for  legislators.  The  meetings  will  take 
place  in  seven  states  where  a  vote  on  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  considered  likely  to  be  close  or  where 
a  decision  might  have  national  significance. 


Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law 

1450  G  Street,  NW,  Suite  400,  Washington, 
DC  20005 

One-year  grant  of  $100,000  toward  research 
and  public  education  on  affirmative  action 


Affirmative  action  was  defined  in  1977  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  as 
“any  measure,  beyond  simple  termination 
of  a  discriminatory  practice,  adopted  to 
correct  or  compensate  for  past  or  present  dis¬ 
crimination  or  to  prevent  discrimination  from 
recurring.”  Although  affirmative  action’s  legal 
limits  ban  the  hiring,  promoting,  or  admission  of 
unqualified  workers  or  students,  its  opponents 
often  use  the  terms  “quotas”  and  “preferences” 
to  attack  college  admission  standards,  employ¬ 
ment  recruitment,  and  incentive  programs  in 
federal  contracting. 

The  aim  of  the  National  Affirmative  Action 
Consortium  is  to  educate  the  public  about  the 
social  benefits  of  equal  opportunity  measures. 
The  consortium  comprises  six  national  organi¬ 
zations:  the  Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law,  the  naacf  Legal  Defense  and 
Educational  Fund,  the  National  Women’s  Law 
Center,  the  Women’s  Legal  Defense  Fund,  the 
Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  and  the  National  Asian  Pacific  American 
Legal  Consortium.  With  this  grant  to  the  Lawyers’ 
Committee,  led  by  Barbara  R.  Arnwine,  the  con¬ 
sortium  disseminated  fact  sheets  that  synthe¬ 
sized  existing  research  and  case  law  on  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  myths  of  affirmative  action  and  the 
persistence  of  discrimination.  It  is  formulating  a 
media  strategy  and  developing  relationships  with 
reporters,  editorial  boards,  and  feature  writers. 

Additional  support  comes  from  the  Ford 
and  Rockefeller  foundations. 
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Washington  Center  for  Internships  and 
Academic  Seminars 

1101  Fourteenth  Street,  NW,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  DC  20005-5601 

Two-year  grant  of  $150,000  toward  its 
internship  program  in  Congress for  minority 
college  students 


Members  of  minority  groups  constitute  22 
percent  of  the  nation’s  work  force. 
However,  they  make  up  only  14  percent 
of  the  staffs  of  U.S.  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  just  6  percent  of  the  top-level  staffs. 

The  Washington  Center  for  Internships  and 
Academic  Seminars  is  introducing  young  mem¬ 
bers  of  minority  groups  to  the  opportunity  to 
work  with  members  of  Congress  through  its 
Minority  Internships  in  Congress  program. 
Introduced  in  1993,  the  program  recruits  stu¬ 
dents  from  private  and  public  academic  institu¬ 
tions  across  the  country,  focusing  on  colleges 
that  have  large  African  American,  American 
Indian,  and  Latino  student  populations.  The 
sixty-nine  students  placed  during  each  of  the 
fall,  spring,  and  summer  semesters  earn  college 
credit  for  a  fifteen-week  internship  with  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  or  a  congressional  committee. 
Adjunct  faculty  members  associated  with  the 
center  provide  weekly  academic  sessions  on  such 
topics  as  the  legislative  process,  business-gov¬ 
ernment  relations,  international  economics,  and 
constitutional  law.  In  addition,  interns  partici¬ 
pate  in  seminars  with  experts  from  the  business, 
nonprofit,  and  public  sectors.  They  receive  a 
scholarship  of  $2,000  toward  travel,  housing,  and 
living  expenses  from  the  center. 

The  center  is  headed  by  William  M.  Burke. 
This  grant  in  support  of  the  program  is  joined  by 
funding  from  corporations  and  from  other  foun¬ 
dations. 


Council  for  Excellence  in  Government 

1620  L  Street,  NW,  Suite  850,  Washington, 
DC  20036 

One-year  grant  of  $75,000  toward  a  book  on 
the  most  important  executive  positions  in  the 
U.S.  government 


very  administration  must  fill,  and  keep 
filled  throughout  its  tenure,  about  700  pres- 
identially  appointed  executive  positions. 
Providing  a  detailed  appraisal  of  these  posi¬ 
tions  and  raising  the  quality  of  the  appointments 
is  the  aim  of  the  Prune  Books ,  published  by  the 
Council  for  Excellence  in  Government. 

Each  year  the  U.S.  Congress  issues  a  doc¬ 
ument,  known  as  “the  plum  book,”  that  lists 
about  10,000  noncareer  federal  jobs.  The  book, 
however,  provides  only  the  job  title,  rank,  loca¬ 
tion,  salary,  and  name  of  the  current  occupant 
and  gives  no  information  on  the  levels  of  com¬ 
plexity  or  challenge  in  these  jobs.  In  1 988,  con¬ 
cerned  by  what  it  saw  as  a  serious  information 
gap,  the  council  published  The  Prune  Book:  The 
100  Toughest  Management  and  Policy-Making 
Jobs  in  Washington  during  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign.  Since  then,  it  has  produced  three  books 
that  bring  together  information  on  the  respon¬ 
sibilities,  related  policy  issues,  management  prob¬ 
lems,  and  personal  credentials  needed  for  key 
jobs,  including  those  in  science  and  technology, 
in  a  particular  area  of  the  federal  government. 

This  grant  supported  the  fifth  volume  in  the 
series.  Project  director  John  H.  Trattner  exam¬ 
ined  almost  forty  senior  jobs,  including  several 
cabinet-level  posts,  that  deal  with  federal  deficit 
reduction,  welfare  reform,  international  trade, 
foreign  assistance,  research  and  development, 
and  education  and  job  training.  The  book  was 
made  available  on  line  (http://www.excelgov.org) 
and  in  published  form  in  January  1997. 
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National  Academy  of  Public  Administration 
Foundation 

1 120  G  Street,  NW,  Suite  850,  Washington, 

DC  20005-3801 

One-year  grant  of  $75, 000  toward  networking 
activities  of  the  Alliance  for  Redesigning 
Government 


Spurred  largely  by  economic  necessity,  pub¬ 
lic  leaders  around  the  country  are  discov¬ 
ering  new  ways  to  make  government  more 
effective  and  efficient  in  responding  to  cit¬ 
izens’  needs.  Mayors  and  city  managers,  gov¬ 
ernors  and  agency  directors,  legislators  and  coun¬ 
cil  members,  federal  program  managers,  and 
members  of  Congress  are  receiving  assistance 
in  these  efforts  from  academics  and  leaders  of 
community  organizations,  unions,  and  business. 

The  National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  chartered  by  Congress  to  improve 
governmental  operations  at  all  levels.  In  1992 
it  created  the  Alliance  for  Redesigning  Govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  public  reformers  with  informa¬ 
tion,  referrals,  and  access  to  each  other.  The 
alliance’s  bimonthly  newsletter,  The  Public  Inno¬ 
vator,  examines  creative  approaches  to  man¬ 
agement,  civic  processes,  and  service  delivery 
and  publicizes  support  services  offered  by  orga¬ 
nizations  working  to  redesign  government. 
Broadening  access  to  such  information  is  the 
goal  of  the  alliance’s  Learning  Network,  now 
under  development.  This  online  electronic  network 
(http://relm.lmi.org/napa)  contains  case  stud¬ 
ies,  glossaries,  lists  of  contacts,  book  reviews,  and 
annotated  bibliographies  on  topics  including 
workforce  development,  performance  measure¬ 
ment,  and  procurement  reform. 

Kathryn  S.  Keeley  directs  the  alliance.  This 
grant  was  joined  by  funding  from  corporations 
and  other  foundations. 


Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 

Technology,  and  Government 

c/o  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  437 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022 

One-year  appropriation  of  $155, 152  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  officers  of  the  Corporation 


Between  1988  and  1993,  when  it  com¬ 
pleted  its  formal  work,  the  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Government  produced  nineteen  reports 
with  more  than  300  recommendations  on  ways 
that  government  at  all  levels  in  this  country 
could  be  better  organized  to  deal  effectively  with 
advances  in  science  and  technology.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  covered  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches,  state  governments,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations.  Issues  such  as 
mathematics  education,  national  security,  global 
development,  and  recruitment  of  government 
scientists  were  addressed.  Many  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  have  been  acted  on.  These  include, 
most  recently,  the  establishment  of  a  center  that 
provides  Congress  with  scientific  and  techno¬ 
logical  information  and  the  creation  of  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  to  improve  communica¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  among  federal  and  state 
governments  in  order  to  advance  science  and 
technology  programs  and  to  clarify  current  poli¬ 
cies.  The  reports  have  been  disseminated  on  the 
Internet  since  1993. 

The  twenty-two-member  commission  was 
cochaired  by  Joshua  Lederberg,  Nobel  scientist 
and  university  professor  at  Rockefeller  University, 
and  William  T.  Golden,  former  chair  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History'.  This  appro¬ 
priation  continued  to  support  the  dissemination 
and  outreach  phase  of  the  commission’s  activi¬ 
ties  under  executive  director  David  Z.  Robinson. 
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The  Foundation  Center 

79  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10003-3076 

mo-year  grant  of  $150,000  toward  support 


The  Foundation  Center  was  established  in 
1956  by  the  Corporation  and  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  as  a  national  informa¬ 
tion  resource  on  foundations.  In  the  years 
since,  it  has  come  to  operate  full-service  libraries 
in  New  York,  Washington,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco,  and  Atlanta  and  to  support  a  network 
of  205  affiliated  collections  in  all  fifty  states,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  Australia,  Canada, 
England,  Japan,  and  Mexico. 

In  addition  to  providing  free  public  access 
to  data  about  the  more  than  37,000  grantmak¬ 
ing  foundations  in  the  United  States,  the  center 
furnishes  information  on  grantmaking  and  cor¬ 
porate  giving.  It  also  offers  grantmakers  fee- 
based  services  such  as  database  searches  and 
library  orientations.  Among  the  center’s  publi¬ 
cations  are  The  Foundation  Directory ,  The 
Foundation  Grants  Index,  the  National  Directory 
oj  Corporate  Giving,  and  a  guide  to  proposal 
writing.  Earned  income  from  services  and  pub¬ 
lications  now  provides  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
center’s  revenue.  Sara  L.  Engelhardt  is  president 
of  the  center. 

This  grant  is  supplemented  by  funding 
from  more  than  500  foundations  nationwide. 


The  Foundation  Center 

79  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10003-3076 

Fifteen-month  grant  of  $250,000  toward  a 
project  to  develop  online  information  services 


The  Foundation  Center  Online  was  created 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  (http://fdncen- 
ter.org)  in  1994.  The  site  enables  users  to 
review  or  download  portions  of  the  center’s 
annual  report,  profiles  of  its  libraries  and  a  list 
of  cooperating  collections  nationwide,  its  publi¬ 
cations  catalog,  and  its  weekly  news  service, 
Philanthropy  News  Digest. 

This  grant,  joined  by  funding  from  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation,  enabled  the 
center  to  upgrade  its  online  services.  The  cen¬ 
ter  began  offering  electronic  versions  of  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  a  bulletin  board  to  allow  com¬ 
munication  among  grantmakers,  grantseekers, 
researchers,  and  technical  assistance  providers. 
In  addition,  it  began  helping  foundations,  regional 
associations  of  grantmakers,  and  affinity  groups 
to  put  on  line  annual  reports,  news  releases, 
brochures,  and  requests  for  proposals  on  its  Web 
site.  Coming  meetings,  training  programs  of  inter¬ 
est  to  grantmakers  and  grantseekers,  and  job 
postings  are  also  posted.  Hypertext  links,  or  elec¬ 
tronic  road  maps,  have  been  created  to  connect 
users  to  related  resources  inside  and  outside  the 
center’s  Internet  server.  The  center’s  database 
of  synopses  of  books,  articles,  pamphlets,  and 
nonprint  resources  on  philanthropy  and  the  non¬ 
profit  sector  is  now  available  on  line. 

Also  receiving  support  were  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  creating  fee-based,  online  access 
to  all  or  parts  of  the  center’s  grantmaker  and 
grants  database  files  and  a  formal  evaluation  of 
the  online  services. 
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Council  on  Foundations 

1828  L  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036- 
5168 

Three-year  grant  of  $133,800  toward  mem¬ 
bership  support  in  1996,  1997,  and  1998 


The  Council  on  Foundations,  which  was 
established  in  1949  as  the  National 
Committee  on  Foundations  and  Trusts  for 
Community  Welfare,  works  to  promote  and 
enhance  responsible  and  effective  philanthropy. 
Its  1,400  members  include  independent,  fam¬ 
ily,  and  operating  foundations;  public  and  com¬ 
munity  foundations;  corporate  giving  programs; 
and  non-U. S.  grantmakers. 

In  addition  to  representing  its  members’ 
concerns  to  policymakers,  the  council  conducts 
media  outreach  to  inform  the  public  of  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  philanthropy  to  society.  It  also  monitors 
and  reports  on  legislative  and  regulatory  issues  that 
may  affect  the  philanthropic  sector  and  provides 
members  with  educational  programs,  professional 
development,  and  networking  opportunities. 

Dorothy  S.  Ridings  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  council.  This  grant  provides 
membership  support  over  a  three-year  period. 


Independent  Sector 

1828  L  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036 

Two-year  grant  oj $250,  OOO  toward  support 
and  three-year  grant  of $27,900  toward 
membership  support  in  1996,  1997,  and  1998 


In  the  face  of  planned  federal  cutbacks  on 
social  programs,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
private  philanthropy  and  nonprofit  groups  to 
make  up  the  difference.  Complicating  dia¬ 
logue  on  this  issue  is  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  nonprofit  sector  by  policymakers,  journal¬ 
ists,  and  the  public.  They  tend  to  know  little 
about  the  sector’s  historical  role  of  working  with 
government  to  provide  social  services,  its  advo¬ 
cacy  for  those  without  a  voice,  and  the  legal 
restrictions  that  govern  its  activities. 

Independent  Sector,  founded  in  1980  and 
led  by  Sara  E.  Melendez,  is  a  coalition  of  800  cor¬ 
porate,  foundation,  and  national  nonprofit  groups. 
It  encourages  philanthropy,  volunteering,  and 
citizen  action  to  serve  people  and  communities. 
It  also  offers  a  forum  for  discussion  and  works 
to  ensure  that  the  values  and  accountability  of 
the  nonprofit  field  are  strengthened.  Among  the 
goals  of  Independent  Sector’s  current  five-year 
plan  are  to  build  public  support  for  the  nonprofit 
sector  and  enable  nonprofit  groups  to  retain  a 
voice  in  the  consideration  of  public  policies.  It  is 
employing  a  variety  of  marketing  strategies  and 
sharing  communications  tools  with  its  members. 

In  addition  to  supporting  this  work,  the 
Corporation  is  renewing  its  membership.  Members 
are  assigned  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  level 
of  annual  dues,  the  latter  based,  for  foundations, 
on  the  member’s  assets.  The  Corporation  pays 
the  minimum  dues  from  its  administrative  bud¬ 
get  and  treats  the  difference  between  the  mini¬ 
mum  and  maximum  dues  as  a  grant. 
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The  Aspen  Institute 

1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW,  Suite 
1070,  Washington,  DC  20036 

Two-year  grant  oj $200,000  toward  the 
Nonprofit  Sector  Research  Fund 


Declining  governmental  support  for  public 
services  has  increased  the  demands  on 
the  nonprofit  sector.  The  sector  needs  infor¬ 
mation  that  could  help  it  perform  more 
effectively  and  efficiently,  while  policymakers  and 
the  public  need  help  in  understanding  how  the 
sector  operates  and  the  role  it  plays  in  society. 

The  Nonprofit  Sector  Research  Fund,  cre¬ 
ated  in  1 99 1  as  a  program  of  the  Aspen  Institute, 
offers  an  independent  vehicle  for  foundations,  cor¬ 
porations,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  individ¬ 
ual  donors  to  support  basic  and  applied  research 
on  the  nonprofit  sector  in  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  Research  findings  are  dissemi¬ 
nated  through  a  variety  of  channels,  including 
public  forums.  Each  year  the  fund  holds  a  small 
invitational  conference  of  academics,  govern¬ 
ment  representatives,  practitioners,  and  others 
to  explore  one  particular  grantmaking  area. 

The  fund  is  supporting  projects  that  address 
specific  public  policy  issues  related  to  nonprofit 
groups.  Issues  include  the  implications  of  vari¬ 
ous  proposed  tax  reforms  for  charitable  giving 
and  nonprofit  revenues,  the  extent  and  effects 
of  lobbying  and  advocacy  by  nonprofits,  and 
the  relationships  of  nonprofits  with  all  levels  of 
government. 

Alan  J.  Abramson  directs  the  fund.  This 
renewal  grant  joins  support  from  numerous  other 
foundations. 


Columbia  University 

Oral  History  Research  Office,  Butler  Library, 
New  York,  NY  10027 

One-year  grant  of $100,000 for  an  oral  histo¬ 
ry  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 


The  Columbia  University  Oral  History 
Research  Office,  founded  in  1948,  is  the 
oldest  and  largest  oral  history  program  in 
the  world.  Each  year  more  than  2,500 
scholars  consult  its  archives. 

Between  1966  and  1970,  the  office  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  interviews  about  Carnegie 
Corporation.  A  total  of  seventy-four  persons 
associated  with  the  foundation  during  its  first 
fifty-eight  years  were  interviewed,  producing 
nearly  1,000  pages  of  transcribed  testimony. 
The  interviews  are  one  of  the  office’s  most  widely 
used  collections,  documenting  not  only  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Corporation  but  also  such  areas  of 
grantmaking  as  African  studies,  adult  education, 
national  security  policy,  and  the  social  sciences. 

This  grant  is  enabling  the  office,  led  by 
Ronald  J.  Grele,  to  update  the  Corporation’s  oral 
history.  Columbia  staff  members  are  interview¬ 
ing  sixty  people  who  are  or  have  been  involved 
in  formulating  the  policies  and  directions  of  the 
Corporation  since  1968.  These  interviews  will 
complement  the  Corporation’s  archives,  which  are 
in  Columbia’s  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library. 
The  grant  is  also  enabling  staff  members  to 
explore  videotaping  interviews  for  possible  use 
by  future  documentary  filmmakers  and  for  other 
educational  puiposes. 
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University  and  Society 


Other 


The  Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036-2188 

Eighteen-month  grant  of  $75,000  toward  a 
project  on  the future  of  basic  research  in  the 
United  States 


In  the  United  States,  the  end  of  the  cold  war 
and  the  consequent  reduction  in  defense 
spending  have  resulted  in  reduced  federal 
support  for  basic  research.  It  is  possible  that 
several  national  laboratories  will  close,  while  a 
number  of  universities  are  contemplating  the 
elimination  of  schools  and  departments  that  have 
depended  on  federal  research  support. 

With  Corporation  funding,  economist  Roger 
G.  Noll,  a  professor  of  public  policy  at  Stanford 
University  and  a  visiting  fellow  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  1995-96,  is  analyzing  this  trend, 
studying  the  sources  of  the  decline  in  political 
support  for  basic  research,  and  considering  how 
it  might  be  slowed  or  even  reversed.  He  is  assess¬ 
ing  the  likely  effect  on  long-term  economic  growth, 
and  is  also  comparing  the  research  performance 
of  the  U.S.  with  that  of  other  countries,  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  publications  and  intellectual  property 
rights.  Finally,  he  is  analyzing  existing  obstacles 
to  institutional  efficiency,  such  as  the  complex, 
costly  federal  rules  and  procedures  for  monitor¬ 
ing  the  expenditures  and  activities  of  research 
institutions.  According  to  Noll,  reforming  the 
relationship  between  the  government  and  its 
basic  research  institutions  cannot  be  achieved 
by  adopting  private  sector  prescriptions. 

Noll’s  findings  will  be  presented  at  policy 
forums,  in  articles  written  for  a  general  audi¬ 
ence,  and  in  a  book  to  be  published  by  Brookings. 


■ m 

Yale  University 

RO.  Box  208206,  New  Haven,  CT  06520- 
8206 

One-year  grant  of  $75, 000  toward  a  program 
of  United  Nations  studies 


Yale  University’s  United  Nations  Studies 
Program  was  created  in  1993  to  provide 
independent  research  on  issues  facing  UN 
policymakers  and  to  train  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  UN  leaders.  Led  by  international  rela¬ 
tions  professor  Bruce  M.  Russett,  the  program 
draws  together  faculty  members  and  students 
from  the  social  sciences,  public  health,  envi¬ 
ronmental  studies,  management,  and  law. 

A  1 994  Corporation  grant  enabled  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  core  faculty  to  devise  options  for  restruc¬ 
turing  the  UN  Security  Council.  Their  book,  The 
Once  and  Future  Security  Council  written  for  a 
wide  range  of  nation-states,  is  to  be  published 
in  1997.  With  renewed  support,  the  Yale  team 
is  building  on  this  effort  by  outlining  the  nego¬ 
tiating  positions  of  UN  member  states  on  Security 
Council  restructuring  and  identifying  possible 
coalitions  among  the  countries.  The  results  of 
the  work  were  discussed  at  an  international  meet¬ 
ing  in  Krakow,  Poland,  in  August  1 996  and  will 
be  incorporated  in  a  report  to  academics  and  to 
policymakers  within  the  UN  and  its  member 
states.  Russett  and  scholars  from  other  univer¬ 
sities  are  also  analyzing  the  role  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  in  supporting  international  organizations  and 
multilateral  action  by  democratic  countries. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  the  Goldman  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  Center  for  Global  Partnership  of  the 
Japan  Foundation,  and  the  Kemp  Fund  of  Yale 
University  also  provide  support. 
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Michigan  State  University 

West  142  Owen  Hall,  East  Lansing,  Ml 
48824-1109 

One-year  grant  of  $50,000  toward  publication 
and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  the  African 
Diaspora  Research  Project 


Since  1986  Michigan  State  University  soci¬ 
ologist  Ruth  Simms  Hamilton  has  led  the 
African  Diaspora  Research  Project,  an  inter¬ 
national  consortium  of  scholars  examining 
the  global  dispersion  of  African  peoples  and  their 
interaction  with  local  cultures.  Project  studies 
have  addressed  group  identity;  the  impact  of 
poverty,  injustice,  and  inequality  on  human  sur¬ 
vival;  the  roots  of  conflict;  and  the  continuing 
struggles  for  acceptance  and  integration  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  African  descent,  even  in  countries  where 
they  have  lived  for  centuries.  Through  speaking 
engagements,  conferences,  and  a  newsletter, 
project  findings  have  been  communicated  to 
scholars  in  more  than  fifty  countries. 

Under  this  grant,  Hamilton  is  publishing 
and  disseminating  major  papers  resulting  from 
the  studies.  In  addition,  she  is  bringing  together 
policymakers,  scholars,  and  community  activists 
from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  to  formu¬ 
late  strategies  for  dealing  with  all  forms  of  racism 
in  the  next  century.  Hamilton  and  her  colleagues 
are  also  preparing  a  synthesis  of  new  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  African  diaspora  that  will  be  suit¬ 
able  not  only  for  scholarly  and  general  audi¬ 
ences  but  also  for  teachers  in  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade. 

The  Corporation’s  grant  joins  funding  from 
Michigan  State  University.  The  Ford  Foundation 
supported  the  research  phase  of  the  project. 


The  Brookings  Institution 

1775  Massachusetts  Avenue,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20036-2188 

One-year  grant  of  $200,000  toward  research 
on  conflict  resolution  in  Africa 


Scholars  at  the  Brookings  Institution  have 
received  Corporation  support  since  1988  to 
examine  the  origins  of  conflict  in  Africa 
and  develop  a  conceptual  framework  for 
organizing  regional  case  studies  on  conflict  res¬ 
olution.  Brookings  has  conducted  three  stud¬ 
ies  —  in  Southern  Africa,  in  the  Horn  of  Africa, 
and  in  West  Africa  —  and  an  analysis  of  the 
political  and  cultural  divisions  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  northern  and  southern  Sudan.  The  aim 
has  been  to  recommend  policies  and  institutional 
change  that  might  result  in  increased  political 
security  and  economic  and  human  development 
for  the  continent. 

This  grant  funded  an  international  con¬ 
ference  in  June  1996  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to 
review  the  similarities  and  differences  among 
the  case  studies  and  to  discuss  the  conclusions 
of  the  project’s  final  volume.  The  findings  ate 
being  disseminated  to  African  regional  organi¬ 
zations  and  to  scholars  and  policymakers  unable 
to  attend  the  conference.  Corporation  funds  also 
supported  planning  for  the  next  phase  of  research, 
which  will  focus  on  the  sovereignty  and  account¬ 
ability  of  African  states.  Sudanese  scholar  Francis 
M.  Deng,  a  former  diplomat  and  now  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  senior  fellow  for  Africa,  leads  the  project. 
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Discretionary  Grants 


William  }.  Brennan,  Jr.,  Center  for  Justice ,  New 
York,  NY 

Toward  a  public  education  campaign  on  Buckley 
v  Valeo's  role  in  obstructing  campaign  finance 
reform,  $25,000 

Carnegie  Institute ,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
Toward  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  and  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
$10,000 

Center  for  a  New  Democracy,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  conference  on  campaign  finance  reform, 
to  be  cosponsored  by  the  Franklin  Pierce  Law 
Center,  $5,000 

Center  for  Policy  Alternatives ,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  a  program  to  encourage  civic  participa¬ 
tion  among  young  adults,  $25,000 

Council  of  Presidents,  Washington,  DC 
Toward  its  project  to  encourage  women  to  vote 
in  the  1996  elections,  $25,000 

Cuban  American  National  Council,  Miami,  FL 
Toward  its  naturalization  project,  $25,000 

The  Free  tv  for  Straight  Talk  Coalition,  Bethesda, 
MD 

Toward  a  project  to  persuade  national  television 
networks  to  provide  free  air  time  to  the  1996 
presidential  candidates,  $15,000 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 
Toward  writing  and  preparation  of  materials  on 
the  history,  development,  and  future  of  affir¬ 
mative  action,  $25,000 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  MA 


Toward  planning  a  project  on  governance  in  the 
twenty-first  century,  $25,000 

Institute  for  Alternative  Journalism,  San 
Francisco,  CA 

Toward  a  media  campaign  on  tolerance,  $  1 5,000 

Institute  for  the  Arts  of  Democracy  (Center for 
Living  Democracy) ,  Brattleboro,  VT 
Toward  the  American  News  Service,  $25,000 

Institute  for  Women’s  Policy  Research, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  conference  on  women,  the  economy, 
and  the  elections,  $25,000 

Joint  Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  national  leadership  conference  for 
African  American  elected  and  appointed  offi¬ 
cials,  $25,000 

Leadership  Conference  Education  Fund, 
Washington,  DC 

Toward  a  public  education  campaign  on  civil 
rights,  $25,000 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology , 
Cambridge,  MA 

For  a  study  of  the  future  of  U.S.  research  uni¬ 
versities,  $25,000 

National  Voting  Rights  Institute,  Boston,  MA 
Toward  its  campaign  finance  reform  litigation 
and  public  education  activities,  $25,000 

Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee  of  New 
York,  New  York,  NY 

Toward  membership  support  in  1996,  1997,  and 
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1998,  $2,925 

Pacifica  Foundation,  Berkeley,  CA 

Toward  its  radio  program,  Democracy  Now, 

$25,000 

South  Carolina  etv ,  Columbia,  SC 
Toward  a  television  program  by  Hedrick  L.  Smith 
on  Republican  congressmen  first  elected  in  1994 
and  their  influence  on  public  policy,  $25,000 

Southwest  Voter  Registration  Education  Project, 
San  Antonio,  TX 

Toward  improving  the  effectiveness  of  Latino 
political  participation,  $25,000 

Southwest  Voter  Research  Institute,  San  Antonio, 
TX 

Toward  planning  research  and  analysis  of  Latino 
voter  attitudes  and  behavior,  $25,000 
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Publications  and  Nonprint  Materials 


The  Corporation  has  pursued  an  active  pro¬ 
gram  of  funding  research,  studies,  and 
other  projects  that  have  resulted  in  books 
and  other  documents  for  public  dissemi¬ 
nation.  Many  of  the  publications  have  been 
broadly  influential,  such  as  Gunnar  Myrdal’s 
landmark  study  of  black  Americans,  An  American 
Dilemma  (1944),  David  Riesman’s  The  Lonely 
Crowd:  A  Study  of  the  Changing  American 
Character  (1950),  and  William  McNeill’s  Rise 
of  the  West:  A  History  of  the  Human  Community 
(1963).  The  recommendations  of  Soviet  Nuclear 
Fission  ( 1 99 1 ) ,  a  report  by  a  Harvard  University 
study  group,  and  Great  Transitions  (1995),  the 
concluding  report  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on 
Adolescent  Development,  are  currently  leading 
to  new  policy  approaches.  This  past  year,  two 
former  ambassadors,  Jack  Matlock,  with  Autopsy 
on  an  Empire ,  and  Anatoly  Dobrynin,  with  In 
Confidence ,  published  compelling  accounts  of 
their  experiences  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  war. 

Audio,  visual,  and  computer-based  materials 
have  joined  the  growing  list  of  published  works 
—  reflecting  ever  more  fully  Andrew  Carnegie’s 
precept  that  “only  in  popular  education  can  man 
erect  the  structure  of  an  enduring  civilization.” 
The  wealth  of  videotapes  and  cd-roms  produced 
last  year  testifies  to  the  Corporation’s  increased 
support  of  high-quality  audiovisual  materials, 
particularly  those  for  children. 

The  following  selections  of  publications 
and  nonprint  materials  resulting  from  grants 


were  received  in  1995-96.  They  are  listed  by 
program  area. 

Children  and  Youth 

“Child  Care  Action  Campaign  Communications 
Consortium,”  vhs  videotape  (New  York,  NY:  Child 
Care  Action  Campaign,  1995) 

The  Courage  to  Change:  Stories  from  Successful 
School  Rtform,  by  Paul  E.  Heckman  (Thousand 
Oaks,  CA:  Corwin  Press,  1996) 

Culture  &  Technology,  kit  containing  cd-roms  and 
user  guide  (Armonk,  NY:  The  Learning  Team, 
1996) 

DatMan  Guide:  TechForce  Data  Management 
System,  kit  containing  manuals  and  installation 
disks  (New  York,  NY:  National  Action  Council  for 
Minorities  in  Engineering,  1992) 

Early  Care  and  Education,  press  kit  containing  1 3 
information  sheets  (New  York,  NY:  Child  Care 
Action  Campaign,  1996) 

Great  Transitions:  Preparing  Adolescents  for  a 
New  Century,  concluding  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Adolescent  Development  (New  York, 
NY:  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  1995) 

Great  Transitions:  Preparing  Adolescents  for  a 
New  Century,  abridged  version  of  the  concluding 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent 
Development  (New  York,  NY:  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  1996) 

In  the  Mix,  public  television  program  for  teenagers 
consisting  of  news,  consumer  segments,  and  music 
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videos,  vhs  videotapes  (New  York,  NY:  Castle 
Works,  1996): 

“Compilation  Reel” 

“Twisted  Love:  Dating  Violence” 

“School:  Making  the  Grade” 

“School  to  Career  Transition" 

Keeping  Score:  Making  a  Difference ,  kit  contain¬ 
ing  booklet  and  computer  diskette  (Washington, 
DC:  Drug  Strategies,  1996) 

The  Magic  School  Bus,  press  kit  containing 
brochures,  color  and  black  and  white  photos,  color 
slides,  and  fact  sheet  (New  York,  NY:  Scholastic 
Productions,  1995) 

The  Magic  School  Bus,  vhs  videotapes  (New  York, 
NY:  Scholastic  Productions,  1995): 

“The  Magic  School  Bus  Ups  and  Downs” 
“The  Magic  School  Bus  Blows  Its  Top” 
“The  Magic  School  Bus  Flexes  Its  Muscles” 
“The  Magic  School  Bus  the  Busasaurus” 
“The  Magic  School  Bus  Getting  Energized” 
“The  Magic  School  Bus  Out  of  this  World” 
“The  Magic  School  Bus  Cold  Feet” 

“The  Magic  School  Butterfly  and  the  Bog 
Beast” 

“The  Magic  School  Bus  in  a  Pickle” 

“The  Magic  School  Bus  Revving  Up” 

“The  Magic  School  Bus  Going  Batty” 

“The  Magic  School  Bus  Wet  All  Over” 

“The  Magic  School  Bus  Taking  Flight” 

“Magnifying  Math  Power:  Middle  School  Math 
Project  Teleconference,”  September  29,  1994,  vhs 
videotape  (Alexandria,  VA:  pbs  Mathline,  1994) 


“Magnifying  Math  Power:  Middle  School  Math 
Project  Teleconference  II,”  February  16, 1995,  vhs 
videotape  (Alexandria,  VA:  pbs  Mathline,  1995) 

Media  Ratings:  Design,  Use  and  Consequences, 
by  Joel  Federman,  Stephanie  Carbone,  and  Linda 
Evans  (Studio  City,  CA:  Mediascope,  1996) 

Middle  School  Math  Project:  Magnifying  Math 
Power,  vhs  videotapes  (Alexandria,  VA:  pbs 
Mathline,  1995): 

“Roll  Out  the  Barrel” 

“Smithville  Families” 

“The  Great  Race” 

“What’s  Your  Angle?” 

“Aw,  Chute!” 

“Wetheads” 

“Steppin’  Out” 

“The  Million  Dollar  Give-away” 

“Once  in  a  Blue  Moon” 

“In  a  Heartbeat” 

“Fantasy  Baseball,  Part  One” 

“Fantasy  Baseball,  Part  Two” 

“Overview” 

“Remove  One” 

“We’re  All  Tuned  In” 

“Fill  ’er  Up” 

“How  Many  Noses  Are  in  Your  Arm?” 
“The  Factor  Game” 

“Something  Fishy” 

“Is  it  Really  News?” 

“Rock  Around  the  Clock” 

“Let’s  Face  It” 

“Rumors” 
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“Tiling  the  Plaza” 

“Alphabits” 

“Our  Babies,  Our  Future,”  vhs  videotape 
(Washington,  DC:  National  Governors’  Association, 
1995) 

“Protective  Urges:  Working  with  the  Feelings  of 
Parents  and  Caregivers,”  vhs  videotape  (Sausalito, 
CA:  Far  West  Laboratory,  1996) 

The  Puzzle  Place ,  kit  containing  vhs  videotape, 
guidebooks,  puzzle,  audiotape,  and  stationery  set 
(Los  Angeles,  CA:  Community  Television  of 
Southern  California,  1996) 

Raising  Our  Future:  Families,  Schools  and 
Communities  Joining  Together  (Cambridge,  MA: 
Harvard  Family  Research  Project,  1995) 

Rallying  the  Whole  Village:  The  Comer  Process  for 
Reforming  Education,  edited  by  James  P.  Comer 
et  al.  (New  York,  NY:  Teachers  College  Press,  1 996) 

Reaching  for  a  Better  Standard:  English  School 
Inspection  and  the  Dilemma  oj  Accountability 
for  American  Public  Schools,  by  Thomas  A.  Wilson 
(New  York,  NY:  Teachers  College  Press,  1996) 

“Worthy  Wage  Day  Radio  ActualitiesAwcA  Petition 
Drive,”  audiotape  containing  Worthy  Wage  Day 
radio  actualities,  April  27,  1995;  ywca  Petition 
Drive  in  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Texas,  June 
15,  1995;  and  Child  Care  forums  in  California, 
Missouri,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  May  9-June  29, 
1995  (New  York,  NY:  Child  Care  Action  Campaign, 
1995) 

Years  of  Promise:  A  Comprehensive  Learning 


Strategy  for  America’s  Children,  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Task  Force  on  Learning  in  the  Primary 
Grades  (New  York,  NY:  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  1996) 

Preventing  Deadly  Conflict 

Arm  in  Arm:  The  Political  Economy  of  the  Global 
Arms  Trade,  by  William  W.  Keller  (New  York,  NY: 
BasicBooks,  1995) 

Autopsy  on  an  Empire:  The  American 
Ambassador’s  Account  of  the  Collapse  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  Jack  F.  Matlock  (New  York, 
NY:  Random  House,  1995) 

Avoiding  Nuclear  Anarchy:  Containing  the 
Threat  of  'Loose  Russian  Nuclear  Weapons  and 
Fissile  Material,  by  Graham  Allison  et  al. 
(Cambridge,  MA:  mit  Press,  1996) 

Central  Asia:  Conflict,  Resolution,  and  Change, 
edited  by  Roald  Z.  Sagdeev  and  Susan  Eisenhower 
(Chevy  Chase,  MD:  cpss  Press,  1995) 

Common  Ground  on  Terrorism:  Soviet-American 
Cooperation  Against  the  Politics  oj  Terror,  edited 
by  John  Marks  and  Igor  Believ  (New  York,  NY:  W. 
W.  Norton,  1991) 

The  Concept  oj  National  Interests:  General 
Parameters  and  Russian  Specifics,  in  Russian, 
edited  by  Yu  Kasin  (Moscow:  International 
Foundation  for  Socio-Economic  and  Political 
Studies/Gorbachev  Foundation,  1996) 

Crimea:  Dynamics,  Challenges,  and  Prospects, 
edited  by  Maria  Drohobycky  (Lanham,  MD: 
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Rowman  &  Littlefield,  1995) 

Crisis  Prevention,  Confidence  Building,  and 
Reconciliation  in  South  Asia ,  edited  by  Michael 
Krepon  and  Amit  Sevak  (Washington,  DC:  Henry 
L.  Stimson  Center,  1995) 

Debating  the  Democratic  Peace,  edited  by  Michael 
Brown,  Sean  Lynn-Jones,  and  Steven  Miller 
(Cambridge,  MA:  mit  Press,  1996) 

Democratization  in  Russia:  The  Development  oj 
Legislative  Institutions,  edited  by  Jeffrey  W.  Hahn 
(Armonk,  NY:  M.  E.  Sharpe,  1996) 

Force  and  Statecraft:  Diplomatic  Problems  of  Our 
Time ,  third  edition,  by  Gordon  Craig  and  Alexander 
George  (New  York,  NY:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1995) 

Germany  Unified  and  Europe  Transformed:  A 
Study  in  Statecraft,  by  Philip  Zelikow  and 
Condoleezza  Rice  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard 
University  Press,  1995) 

In  Confidence:  Moscow’s  Ambassador  to  America’s 
Six  Cold  War  Presidents  (1962-1986) ,  by  Anatoly 
Dobrynin  (New  York,  NY:  Times  Books,  1995) 

The  International  Dimensions  of  Internal  Conflict, 
edited  by  Michael  E.  Brown  (Cambridge,  MA:  mit 
Press,  1996) 

Managing  Ethnic  Tension  in  the  Post-Soviet 
Space:  The  Examples  of  Kazakhstan  and  Ukraine, 
edited  by  Maria  Drohobycky  (Washington,  DC: 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  1995) 

Power  Sharing  and  International  Mediation  in 


Ethnic  Corflicts,  by  Timothy  D.  Sisk  (Washington, 
DC:  United  States  Institute  of  Peace  Press,  1996) 

Preventing  Conflict  in  the  Post-Communist  World: 
Mobilizing  International  and  Regional 
Organizations,  edited  by  Abram  Chayes  and 
Antonia  Handler  Chayes  (Washington,  DC: 
Brookings  Institution,  1996) 

Promoting  Democracy  in  the  1 990s:  Actors  and 
Instruments,  Issues  and  Imperatives,  by  Larry 
Diamond,  report  to  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Preventing  Deadly  Conflict  (New  York,  NY: 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  1995) 

Second  Progress  Report,  by  Jane  E.  Holl,  report  of 
the  Carnegie  Commisssion  on  Preventing  Deadly 
Conflict  (New  York,  NY:  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York,  1996) 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  the  United  Nations 
System,  edited  by  Charles  William  Maynes  and 
Richard  S.  Williamson  (New  York,  NY:  W.  W. 
Norton,  1996) 

When  Diplomacy  Is  Not  Enough:  Managing 
Multinational  Military  Interventions,  by  Andrew 
J.  Goodpaster,  report  to  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Preventing  Deadly  Conflict  (New  York,  NY: 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  1996) 

Developing  Countries 

Bridge  Builders:  African  Experiences  with 
Information  and  Communication  Technology 
(Washington,  DC:  National  Academy  Press,  1996) 

cd-rom  for  African  Research  Needs:  Guidelines 
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for  Selecting  Databases,  edited  by  Lisbeth  Levey 
(Washington,  DC:  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1996) 

Health  Systems  in  an  Era  of  Globalization: 
Challenges  and  Opportunities^ or  North  America 
-  Los  Sistemas  de  Salud  ante  la  Globalizacion , 
first  edition,  conference  summary,  bilingual 
English/Spanish,  edited  by  Phyllis  Freeman, 
Octavio  Gomez-Dantes,  and  Julio  Frenk 
(Washington,  DC:  Institute  of  Medicine,  1995) 

The  Hunger  Report:  1995 ,  edited  by  Ellen  Messer 
and  Peter  Uvin  (Amsterdam,  Netherlands:  Gordon 
and  Breach,  1996) 

In  Her  Lfetime:  Female  Morbidity  and  Mortality 
in  Sub-Saharan  Africa ,  edited  by  Christopher  P. 
Howson  et  al.  (Washington,  DC:  National  Academy 
Press,  1996) 

Legal  Rights  Organizingfor  Women  in  Africa:  A 
Trainer’s  Manual,  second  edition,  by  Florence 
Butegwa  and  Sydia  Nduna  (Harare,  Zimbabwe: 
Women  in  Law  and  Development  in  Africa,  1 995) 

Missing  Links:  Gender  Equity  in  Science  and 
Technology  for  Development  (Ottawa,  Canada: 
International  Development  Research  Centre,  1995) 

“Mother  Baby  Package:  Opening  the  Gates  to 
Life,"  vhs  videotape  (Geneva,  Switzerland:  World 
Health  Organization,  1995) 

A  New  Name  for  Peace:  International 
Environmentalism,  Sustainable  Development, 
and  Democracy,  by  Philip  Shabecoff  (Hanover, 
NH:  University  Press  of  New  England,  1996) 


The  Science  and  Technology  Protocol  of  'the  African 
Economic  Community ,  roundtable  report, 
November  2 1-25, 1994:  Mangochi,  Malawi,  edited 
by  S.  Jugessur  andj.  Hamel  (Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia: 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa, 

1995) 

The  South  African  Women’s  Health  Book,  edited 
by  Margaretha  Goosen  and  Barbara  Klugman 
(Cape  Town,  South  Africa:  Oxford  University  Press, 

1996) 

Technology  Policy  and  Practice  in  Africa,  edited 
by  Osita  M.  Ogbu,  Banji  0.  Oyeyinka,  and  Hasa 
M.  Mlawa  (Ottawa,  Canada:  International 
Development  Research  Centre,  1995) 

“These  Girls  Are  Missing,”  vhs  videotape  (New 
York,  NY:  Camerini  Robertson  Documentary  Films, 
1996) 

Women,  Laws,  Customs  and  Practices  in  East 
Africa:  Laying  the  Foundation ,  edited  by  Janet 
Kabeberi-Macharia  (Nairobi,  Kenya:  Women  and 
Law  in  East  Africa,  1995) 

World  Summit  on  Medical  Education:  The 
Changing  Medical  Profession,  proceedings  of  the 
world  summit  on  medical  education,  August  8-12, 
1993:  Edinburgh,  edited  by  Henry  Walton 
(Edinburgh,  Scotland:  Blackwell  Scientific 
Publications,  1994) 

Special  Projects 

The  Buying  of  the  President,  by  Charles  Lewis 
(New  York,  NY:  Avon  Books,  1996) 
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Chicano!  History  of  the  Mexican  American  Civil 
Rights  Movement ,  vhs  videotape  set,  “Quest  for 
a  Homeland,”  “The  Struggle  in  the  Fields,”  “Taking 
Back  the  Schools,"  and  “Fighting  for  Political 
Power”  (Los  Angeles,  CA:  National  Latino 
Communications  Center,  1996) 

“Eye  on  the  Presidency,”  vhs  videotape  (Los 
Angeles,  CA:  Center  for  Governmental  Studies, 
1996) 

“First  Vote:  A  Video  on  Citizenship  and  Voting,” 
vhs  videotape  (Washington,  DC:  People  for  the 
American  Way,  1995) 

Global  Dimensions  of  Intellectual  Property  Rights 
in  Science  and  Technology ,  edited  by  Mitchel  B. 
Wallerstein,  Mary  Ellen  Mogee,  and  Roberta 
Schoen  (New  York,  NY:  National  Academy  Press, 
1993) 

The  Price  of  Admission:  Campaign  Spending  in 
the  1994  Elections ,  by  Larry  Makinson 
(Washington,  DC:  Center  for  Responsive  Politics, 
1995) 

The  Price  oj Justice:  A  Los  Angeles  Area  Case 
Study  in  Judicial  Campaign  Financing ,  report  and 
recommendations  of  the  California  Commission 
on  Campaign  Financing  (Los  Angeles,  CA:  Center 
for  Governmental  Studies,  1995) 

Raised  by  Wolves ,  photographs  and  documents 
of  runaways,  by  Jim  Goldberg  (New  York,  NY: 
Scab,  1995) 

Strategies  for  the  National  Support  of  Basic 
Research:  An  International  Comparison ,  pro¬ 


ceedings  of  an  international  conference,  October 
23-26,  1994:  Jerusalem,  edited  by  Irvin  Asher, 
Alex  Key  nan,  and  Meir  Zadok  (Jerusalem:  Israel 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  Humanities,  1995) 
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C,„„™ 

awarded  grants  of  $59  million  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1996,  bringing  total  grants 
awarded  since  the  foundation’s 
inception  in  1913  to  $1.1  billion. 
The  financial  statements  for  the 
Corporation  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  September 
30, 1996,  and  1995,  appear 
on  pp.  175  through  181. 

The  following  comments 
and  data  supplement  that 
information. 

On  September  30, 

1996,  the  market  value  of 
the  Corporation’s  invest¬ 
ments  was  $1.3  billion  com¬ 
pared  with  $1.2  billion  on 
September  30, 1995.  Since 
September  30,  1986,  the 
assets,  after  all  spending, 
have  increased  by  $605.9 
million,  or  85  percent, 
nearly  twice  the  rate  of  inflation  over  that  period. 

Investments 

The  chart  on  the  bottom  of  p.  1 70  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  investments  by  asset  class  at 
September  30,  1996,  and  September  30, 
1995. 

The  Corporation’s  trustees,  through  the 
finance  and  administration  committee,  delegate 
investment  decisions  to  investment  managers 


who  operate  within  investment  policies  and  guide¬ 
lines  set  by  the  trustees.  Sixty-five  percent  of 
the  funds  are  managed  by  three  core  managers 
who  may  invest  in  both  fixed-income  and  equity 
securities,  domestically  and  internationally.  The 
remaining  35  percent  is  invested  in  a  variety  of 
other  investments,  most  of  which  are  organized  as 
limited  partnerships  and  similar  interests.  These 
interests  include  hedge 
funds,  fixed  income,  pri¬ 
vate  equity,  and  real  estate 
investments. 

The  committee  has 
requested  that  the  equity 
exposure  of  each  core 
manager’s  account  range 
between  40  percent  and 
60  percent.  At  September 
30,  1996,  the  equity  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  core  managers’ 
accounts,  including  the 
value  of  Standard  &  Poor’s 
500  Index  futures  con¬ 
tracts,  was  45.6  percent  of  assets  held  in  these 
accounts.  The  committee  meets  periodically  with 
the  core  managers  to  review  investment  perfor¬ 
mance. 

In  October  1995,  the  committee  invited 
four  experienced  outside  investment  profession¬ 
als  to  serve  as  an  investment  advisory  group. 
This  group,  with  assistance  from  the  Corporation’s 
consultant  and  its  treasurer,  advises  the  finance 
and  administration  committee  on  asset  alloca- 
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tion  and  the  selection  of  investment  managers. 

In  June  1996,  the  finance  and  administra¬ 
tion  committee  approved  changes  to  long-term 


Domestic  equity 
Foreign  equity 
Private  equity 
Total  equity 

Cash 

Domestic  fixed  income 
Foreign  fixed  income 
Total  fixed  income 

Real  estate 
Absolute  return 


As  of  December  1996,  the  Corporation  has 
made  commitments  to  real  estate  investment  man¬ 
agers  totaling  about  5.5  percent  of  assets  and  has 
made  additional  commitments  of  about  2  percent  to 
private  equity  managers.  Over  the  next  year  or  two, 
the  Corporation  expects  to  continue  to  make  invest¬ 
ments  in  real  estate,  private  equity,  and  absolute  return 


asset  allocation.  The  new  target  portfolio  and  the 
breakdown  of  the  actual  investments  in  these 
categories  at  September  30,  1996,  follows: 


Target 

portfolio 

~  % 

30 

15 

10 

55 


Actual  at 
September  30,  1996 
%~ 

36.0 

11.0 

4.5 

51.5 


5 

20 

0 


8.6 

26.4 

13.0 

48.0 


10 

10 

100% 


.5 

.0 

100.0% 


investments  until  the  target  portfolio  is  achieved. 

While  delegating  authority  for  individual 
investment  decisions  to  outside  managers,  the 
trustees  retain  ultimate  responsibility7  for  invest¬ 
ment  policy,  including  policy  relating  to  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  public  responsibilities  by  the  corporations 
represented  in  the  investment  portfolio. 


Investments  by  Asset  Class* 


5%  Other  Investments  6% 

11%  International  Equity  11% 
13%  International  Fixed  Income  12% 
17%  Domestic  Equity  17% 

19%  Hedge  Funds  26% 

35%  Domestic  Fixed  Income  28% 


Note:  Other  investments  represent  limited  partnership  and  similar  interests  in  private  equity,  real  estate,  and  a  leveraged  fixed  income  fund.  If  the 
off-balance-sheet  transactions  are  taken  into  account,  the  Corporation's  exposure  to  domestic  equities  increases  to  1 9  percent  in  1 996  and  2 1  per¬ 
cent  in  1995,  and  correspondingly  its  exposure  to  domestic  fixed  income  decreases  to  33  percent  in  1996  and  decreases  to  24  percent  in  1995. 
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Investment  Performance 

The  Corporation’s  principal  investment 
objective  is  to  achieve  long-term  total 
return,  consisting  of  capital  appreciation  as 
well  as  dividend  and  interest  income,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
assets  while  continuing  to  support  the  programs 
of  the  Corporation.  The  portfolio  had  a  total 
return,  net  of  fees,  of  15.4  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1996.  The  average  annual  rate  of  return  over  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  12.7  percent,  compared 
to  14.9  percent  for  the  S&P  500  Index  and  8.5 
percent  for  the  Lehman  Brothers  Aggregate  Bond 
Index.  After  inflation,  the  average  annual  real 


return  over  the  last  ten  years  has  been  9  percent. 
The  Corporation  has  paid  out  5.9  percent  each 
year  on  average  during  this  period.  After  adjust¬ 
ing  for  inflation  and  allowing  for  expenses,  an 
average  of  3.1  percent  has  been  added  to  the 
value  of  the  Corporation’s  assets  for  each  of  the 
past  ten  years. 

The  following  graph  illustrates  the  growth 
of  investment  assets  in  nominal  and  real  dollars 
for  the  ten  years  ended  September  30, 1996,  using 
1986  as  the  base  year.  The  significant  rise  in  the 
market  value  of  investment  assets  over  the  past  ten 
fiscal  years  has  provided  the  basis  for  substantial 
increases  in  appropriations  during  this  period. 


Investments  in  Nominal  and  Real  Dollars 
1986-1996 

($’s  in  millions) 


Investment  Income 

Interest  and  dividends  for  the  year  were  $41.5 
million,  compared  with  $38.6  million  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  partnerships  had  a  gain 
of  $63  million  in  1996,  compared  to  a  loss 
of  $8.7  million  in  1995.  Net  realized  gain  on 


investments  was  $76.7  million,  compared  to 
$70.1  million  in  1995.  Investment  expenses, 
consisting  primarily  of  asset  management  fees, 
amounted  to  $4.3  million  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1996,  compared  to  $3.6  million 
in  the  preceding  year. 
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Appropriations  and  Expenses 


For  the  ten  years  ended  September  30, 1 996, 
the  Corporation  awarded  2,806  grants 
totaling  $472.6  million.  It  also  incurred 
expenses  of  $95.8  million  for  administra¬ 
tion,  excluding  investment  expenses,  and  $13.5 


million  for  taxes,  for  a  total  of  $581.9  million. 

The  graph  below  illustrates  the  growth  in 
expenses  by  category  over  the  ten-year  period 
ended  September  30, 1 996.  As  can  be  seen  on  the 
chart,  appropriations  made  in  1996  are  one  and 
a  half  times  the  appropriations  made  in  1987. 


Expenses  by  Category 
1987-1996 
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($’s  in  millions) 


1987  1988  1989  1989  1991  1992  1993  1994  1995  1996 


Each  year  the  trustees  appropriate  funds  to 
be  used  for  grants  and  for  projects  administered 
by  the  officers.  Many  of  the  grants  involve  multi¬ 
year  commitments.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1996,  65  percent  of  the  appro¬ 
priated  funds  were  paid  within  the  fiscal  year. 
Appropriations  net  of  refunds  and  cancellations 
totaled  $58.8  million,  compared  to  $54.9  million 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  general  administration  and  program 
management  expenses  were  $10.7  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  September  30, 1996,  compared 


with  $10  million  in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Amounts  spent  for  “direct  charitable  activities” 
were  $2.6  million  in  1996,  compared  to  $2.4 
million  in  1995.  Direct  charitable  activities  include 
services  provided  directly  to  other  exempt  orga¬ 
nizations,  governmental  bodies,  and  the  general 
public.  Examples  of  such  services  are  the  provision 
of  technical  assistance  to  grantees  and  potential 
grantees,  the  conduct  of  educational  conferences, 
research,  the  publication  and  dissemination  of  edu¬ 
cational  materials,  and  service  on  boards  of  other 
charitable  organizations  or  public  commissions. 
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The  schedule  below  breaks  down  total  expenses  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1996,  into 
categories. 

General 

administration  Direct 

and  program  charitable 

management  Investment  activities  Total 

Salaries 

$  4,535,024 

$  227,748 

$1,034,061 

$  5,796,833 

Investment  advisory  and  custody  fees 

— 

3,752,446 

_ 

3,752,446 

Employee  benefits 

1,835,263 

94,424 

414,157 

2,343,844 

Rent 

1,295,182 

67,706 

292,508 

1,655,396 

Amortization  and  depreciation 

731,705 

— 

— 

731,705 

Quarterly  and  annual  reports 

45,735 

— 

549,450 

595,185 

Office  expenses 

440,747 

23,049 

99,757 

563,553 

Travel 

453,510 

5,027 

60,950 

519,487 

Trustees’  honoraria  and  expenses 

290,676 

17,438 

— 

308,114 

Consultants 

275,537 

— 

— 

275,537 

Conferences  and  meetings 

230,560 

2,198 

32,289 

265,047 

Computer  equipment  and  services 

143,181 

7,485 

32,337 

183,003 

Legal  and  accounting  services 

118,626 

61,255 

— 

179,881 

Other 

343,411 

11,778 

58,548 

413,737 

TOTAL 

$10,739,157 

$4,270,554 

$2,574,057 

$17,583,768* 

'Total  expenses  in  1995  were  $16  million,  which  included  $3.6  million  of  investment  expenses  and  $2.4  million  of  direct  charitable  activities  expenses. 


Taxes 

Dnder  the  provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969,  Carnegie  Corporation  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  foundation  is  subject  to  a  federal  excise 
tax  of  2  percent  on  income  and  realized 
capital  gains.  However,  under  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1984,  the  rate  is  reduced  to  1  percent  if  the 
foundation  maintains  its  average  expense  rate  of 
the  previous  five  years  and,  in  addition,  spends 
the  tax  savings.  The  Corporation  qualified  for  the 
reduced  tax  rate  in  both  fiscal  year  1996  and 
1995.  The  cumulative  tax  saved  by  qualifying 
in  ten  of  the  previous  eleven  years  was  $12  mil¬ 
lion.  Tax  expense  for  the  year  was  $1.6  million. 
During  1 996,  the  Corporation  had  unrelated  busi¬ 
ness  income  of  $1 .8  million  from  certain  invest¬ 
ment  partnership  activities.  By  carrying  forward 
losses  from  1 994,  the  Corporation  will  offset  1 996 


income,  and,  therefore,  have  no  unrelated  busi¬ 
ness  income  tax  liability  for  1996.  The  deferred 
tax  liability  of  $2.6  million  represents  the  poten¬ 
tial  tax  (at  2  percent)  on  gains  as  yet  unrealized. 

Audit  by  Independent  Accountants 

The  bylaws  provide  that  the  Corporation’s 
accounts  are  to  be  audited  each  year  by 
an  independent  public  accountant. 
Accordingly,  the  firm  of  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  LLP  audited  the  Corporation’s  finan¬ 
cial  statements  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  September 
30,  1996.  The  Corporation’s  financial  statements, 
together  with  the  independent  auditors’  report, 
appear  on  the  following  pages. 
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Independent  Auditors’  Report 


The  Board  of  Trustees 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 

We  have  audited  the  accompanying  balance  sheets  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  of 
September  30,  1996  and  1995,  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in  unrestricted  net  assets  and 
cash  flows  for  the  years  then  ended.  These  financial  statements  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Corporation's 
management.  Our  responsibility  is  to  express  an  opinion  on  these  financial  statements  based  on  our 
audits. 

We  conducted  our  audits  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  Those  standards 
require  that  we  plan  and  perform  the  audit  to  obtain  reasonable  assurance  about  whether  the  finan¬ 
cial  statements  are  free  of  material  misstatement.  An  audit  includes  examining,  on  a  test  basis,  evi¬ 
dence  supporting  the  amounts  and  disclosures  in  the  financial  statements.  An  audit  also  includes 
assessing  the  accounting  principles  used  and  significant  estimates  made  by  management,  as  well  as 
evaluating  the  overall  financial  statement  presentation.  We  believe  that  our  audits  provide  a  reasonable 
basis  for  our  opinion. 

In  our  opinion,  the  financial  statements  referred  to  above  present  fairly,  in  all  material  respects,  the 
financial  position  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  as  of  September  30,  1996  and  1 995,  and  the 
changes  in  its  net  assets  and  its  cash  flows  for  the  years  then  ended  in  conformity  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  principles. 

/£Pf4(r  tftaf  LCP 

KPMG  Peat  Marwick  LLP 
New  York,  New  York 

December  18,  1996 
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Balance  Sheets 

September  30,  1996  and  1995 


Assets 

Cash 

Investments  —  note  3 
Accrued  investment  income 
Refundable  taxes,  net  —  note  5 
Prepaid  expenses  and  other  assets 
Fixed  assets  —  note  4 
Total  assets 


1996 


$  256,735 

1,319,368,125 
7,317,339 
39,331 
120,144 
1,788,012 
$1,328,889,686 


Liabilities  and  net  assets 

Liabilities 

Grants  payable 

Accounts  payable  and  other  liabilities 
Deferred  taxes  payable  —  note  5 
Total  liabilities 

Net  assets 

Unrestricted 

Permanently  restricted  (no  change) 
Total  net  assets 
Total  liabilities  and  net  assets 


$  25,830,253 

2,347,133 
2,573,711 
30,751,097 


1,162,801,721 

135,336,868 

1,298,138,589 

$1,328,889,686 


1995 


$  105,485 

1,213,648,472 
7,002,290 
1,109,139 
97,388 
2,305,414 
$1,224,268,188 


$  27,925,256 

3,692,136 
2,474,026 
34,091,418 


1,054,839,902 

135,336,868 

1,190,176,770 

$1,224,268,188 


See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Statements  of  Changes  in  Unrestricted  Net  Assets 


For  the  years  ended  September  30, 

1996  and  1995 

1996 

1995 

Investment  income 

Interest  and  dividends 

$  41,482,234 

$  38,631,169 

Income  (loss)  from  partnerships 

63,007,254 

(8,708,865) 

Net  realized  gain  on  investment  transactions 

76,689,738 

70,105,617 

Total  realized  investment  income 

181,179,226 

100,027,921 

Less  investment  expenses 

4,270,554 

3,581,415 

Net  realized  investment  income 

176,908,672 

96,446,506 

Expenses 

Grant  appropriations,  net 

52,645,901 

50,464,348 

Appropriations  for  projects  administered 
by  officers,  net 

6,160,622 

4,404,102 

General  administration,  program  management, 
and  direct  charitable  activities 

13,313,214 

12,388,503 

Provision  for  taxes,  net  —  note  5 

1,558,639 

(43,832) 

Total  expenses 

73,678,376 

67,213,121 

Excess  of  net  realized  investment 

income  over  expenses 

103,230,296 

29,233,385 

Increase  in  unrealized  appreciation  of  investments, 
net  of  deferred  federal  excise  tax  of  $96,562  in 

1 996  and  $  1 ,305,203  in  1 995  —  note  5 

4,731,523 

63,954,966 

Increase  in  unrestricted  net  assets 

107,961,819 

93,188,351 

Unrestricted  net  assets,  beginning  of  year 

1,054,839,902 

961,651,551 

Unrestricted  net  assets,  end  of  year 

$1,162,801,721 

$1,054,839,902 

See  accompanying  notes  to financial  statements. 
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Statements  of  Cash  Flows 

For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1996  and  1995 


1996 

1995 

Cash  flows  from  operating  activities: 

Change  in  net  assets 

$  107,961,819 

$  93,188,351 

Adjustments  to  reconcile  change  in  net  assets 
to  net  cash  provided  by  (used  in) 
operating  activities: 

Change  in  unrealized  appreciation 

of  investments 

(4,828,085) 

(65,260,169) 

Net  realized  gain  on  investment 

transactions 

(76,689,738) 

(70,105,617) 

Depreciation  and  amortization 

731,705 

705,920 

Deferred  federal  excise  tax  provision 

99,685 

1,600,510 

Total  adjustments 

(80,686,433) 

(133,059,356) 

Change  in  accrued  investment  income,  refundable 

taxes,  prepaid  expenses,  and  other  assets 

732,003 

1,726,558 

Change  in  grants  payable,  accounts  payable, 

and  other  liabilities 

(3,440,006) 

2,768,805 

Net  cash  provided  by  (used  in)  operating  activities 

24,567,383 

(35,375,642) 

Cash  flows  from  investing  activities: 

Proceeds  from  sales  or  redemptions  of  investments 

1,486,231,190 

1,819,626,846 

Purchases  of  investments 

(1,510,433,020) 

(1,784,075,448) 

Purchases  of  fixed  assets 

(214,303) 

(301,828) 

Net  cash  (used  in)  provided  by  investing  activities 

(24,416,133) 

35,249,570 

Change  in  cash 

151,250 

(126,072) 

Cash,  beginning  of  year 

105,485 

231,557 

Cash,  end  of  year 

$  256,735 

$  105,485 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 

For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1996  and  1995 


( 1 )  Organization: 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  is  a  philan¬ 
thropic  foundation  that  was  created  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  in  1911  to  promote  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
The  Corporation  has  a  policy  of  selecting  a  few 
areas  at  a  time  in  which  to  concentrate  its  grants. 
Currently,  it  has  three  major  programs:  Education 
and  Healthy  Development  of  Children  and  Youth; 
Strengthening  Human  Resources  in  Developing 
Countries;  and  Preventing  Deadly  Conflict.  Grants 
that  do  not  fit  easily  into  these  areas  are  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  Special  Projects  program. 

(2 )  Summaiy  of  significant  accounting  policies: 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have 
been  prepared  on  the  accrual  basis  of  accounting. 

Fixed  assets  are  stated  at  cost.  Depreciation 
is  calculated  on  a  straight-line  basis  over  the 
estimated  lives  of  the  related  assets.  Leasehold 
improvements  are  amortized  over  the  remain¬ 
ing  life  of  the  lease. 

For  purposes  of  the  statements  of  cash 
flows,  cash  includes  all  uninvested  cash  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  resources  of  the  Corporation  consist 
of  permanently  restricted  and  unrestricted  net 
assets.  Permanently  restricted  net  assets  repre¬ 
sent  the  original  sums  received  from  Andrew 
Carnegie,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  conveying 
instrument,  stipulated  that  the  principal  may 
never  be  expended. 

The  fair  value  of  investments  has  been 
determined  as  indicated  in  note  3.  The  carrying 
amount  of  cash,  accrued  investment  income, 
prepaid  expenses  and  other  assets,  grants 
payable,  and  accounts  payable  and  other  liabil¬ 


ities,  approximates  fair  value  because  of  the  short 
maturity  of  these  financial  instruments. 

The  preparation  of  financial  statements  in 
conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles  requires  management  to  make  esti¬ 
mates  and  assumptions  that  affect  the  reported 
amounts  of  assets  and  liabilities  and  disclosure 
of  contingent  assets  and  liabilities  at  the  date  of 
the  financial  statements  and  the  reported  amounts 
of  revenues  and  expenses  during  the  reporting 
period.  Actual  results  could  differ  from  those  esti¬ 
mates. 

(3)  Investments: 

Equities,  fixed  income  securities,  and  due  to  bro¬ 
kers,  net,  are  reported  on  the  basis  of  quoted 
market  value.  Limited  partnerships  and  similar 
interests  are  reported  at  fair  value  based  on  finan¬ 
cial  statements  and  other  information  received 
from  the  partnerships.  The  general  partner  deter¬ 
mines  the  fair  value  of  securities  using  quoted 
market  prices,  if  available,  or  using  other  valu¬ 
ation  methods,  including  independent  appraisals. 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 

For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1996  and  1995 


Investments  are  composed  of  the  following  at  September  30,  1996  and  1995: 


September  30,  1996  September  30,  1995 


Cost 

Market  Value 

Cost 

Market  Value 

Equities 

$  316,750,781 

$  374,067,452 

$  291,800,740 

$  343,722,592 

Fixed  income 

Short  term 

268,353,506 

266,334,981 

149,260,219 

149,205,734 

Long  term 

351,867,430 

360,114,057 

326,175,426 

340,034,473 

Limited  partnerships 
and  similar  interests 

Hedge  funds 

202,875,463 

246,296,722 

265,407,730 

313,051,242 

Private  equity 

25,067,574 

34,942,167 

27,291,541 

32,828,828 

Fixed  income 

25,203,479 

30,245,054 

25,000,000 

25,931,553 

Real  estate 

9,175,844 

6,357,498 

14,248,327 

11,268,972 

Due  to  brokers,  net 

(1,190,596) 

1,010,194 

(1,972,070) 

(2,394,922) 

Total 

$1,198,103,481 

$1,319,368,125 

$1,097,211,913 

$1,213,648,472 

The  Corporation  uses  a  market-neutral  strat¬ 
egy  whereby  it  purchases  long  and  sells  short 
securities  for  approximately  equal  amounts.  U.S. 
securities  sold  but  not  yet  purchased  (short  sales) 
in  this  strategy  are  valued  at  $62.7  million  and 
Japanese  securities  sold  but  not  yet  purchased 
are  valued  at  $55.6  million  at  September  30, 
1996.  At  September  30,  1995,  U.S.  securities 
sold  but  not  yet  purchased  totaled  $47.6  mil¬ 
lion,  and  Japanese  securities  sold  but  not  yet  pur¬ 
chased  totaled  $31.9  million.  Securities  owned 
in  the  market-neutral  strategy  are  recorded  net 
in  the  Corporation’s  financial  statements.  Required 
cash  collateral  for  the  short  sales  is  held  by  the 
broker,  and  required  collateral  in  the  form  of 
securities  is  pledged  to  the  broker  and  held  by  a 
third-party  safekeeping  bank. 

As  a  result  of  its  investing  strategies,  the 


Corporation  is  a  party  to  off-balance-sheet  index 
futures  contracts.  The  Corporation’s  investment 
advisors  use  index  future  contracts  to  manage 
both  short-term  asset  allocation  and  the  duration 
of  the  fixed  income  portfolio.  Changes  in  the 
market  value  of  these  futures  contracts  are  rec¬ 
ognized  currently  in  the  statement  of  changes 
in  unrestricted  net  assets,  using  the  marked-to- 
market  method.  However,  off-balance-sheet 
index  futures  contracts  involve,  to  varying 
degrees,  elements  of  market  risk  and  credit  risk 
in  excess  of  the  amounts  recorded  on  the  balance 
sheet.  Market  risk  represents  the  potential  loss 
the  Corporation  faces  due  to  the  decrease  in  the 
value  of  the  off-balance-sheet  financial  instru¬ 
ments.  Credit  risk  represents  the  potential  loss  the 
Corporation  faces  due  to  the  inability  of  coun¬ 
terparties  to  meet  the  terms  of  their  contracts. 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 


For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1996  and  1995 


The  table  below  summarizes  the  long  and  short  exchange-traded  financial  futures  positions  at 
September  30,  1996,  and  September  30,  1995. 

_ September  30,  1996  _ September  30,  1995 


Net  number 
of  contracts- 


Index  futures  contracts 

long/  (short) 

S&P  500 

75 

30-year  Treasury  bond 

405 

1 0-year  Treasury  note 

83 

5-year  Treasury  note 

263 

2-year  Treasury  note 

46 

Municipal  bond 

— 

The  margin  requirements  on  deposit  with 
third-party  safekeeping  banks  for  index  futures 
contracts  were  approximately  $2.5  million  at 
September  30,  1996,  and  $5.9  million  at 
September  30,  1995. 

The  partnerships  in  which  the  Corporation 
invests  may  also  hold  index  futures  and  options. 
These  positions  are  not  included  in  the  table  above. 

The  Coiporation  permits  its  investment  man¬ 
agers  to  use  forward  foreign  exchange  contracts 
to  manage  the  currency  risk  inherent  in  owning 
securities  denominated  in  foreign  currencies.  In 
a  forward  foreign  currency  transaction,  the 
Corporation  agrees  to  exchange  one  currency  for 
another  on  an  agreed-upon  date  at  an  agreed- 
upon  exchange  rate.  At  September  30,  1996, 
the  Corporation  held  forward  currency  buy  con¬ 
tracts  and  sell  contracts  with  notional  amounts 
totaling  $15.1  million  and  $134.1  million,  respec¬ 
tively.  At  September  30,  1995,  the  Corporation 
held  forward  currency  buy  contracts  and  sell 
contracts  with  notional  amounts  totaling  $15.7 
million  and  $109.2  million,  respectively.  Such 
contracts  involve,  to  varying  degrees,  risks  of 
loss  arising  either  from  the  potential  change  in 
market  prices  or  from  the  possible  inability  of 


Contract 
value 
$  millions 

Net  number 
of  contracts- 
long/ (short) 

Contract 

value 

in  $  millions 

$  25.9 

154 

$  45.3 

44.2 

117 

13.4 

8.9 

174 

19.2 

27.8 

(195) 

(20.9) 

9.5 

— 

— 

— 

33 

3.8 

counterparties  to  meet  the  terms  of  their  con¬ 
tracts.  Changes  in  the  value  of  forward  foreign 
currency  contracts  are  recognized  as  unrealized 
gains  or  losses  until  such  contracts  are  closed. 

The  Corporation’s  investment  advisors  mon¬ 
itor  the  financial  condition  of  the  firms  used  for 
futures  and  forward  foreign  currency  trading  in 
order  to  minimize  the  risk  of  loss.  Exposure  lim¬ 
its  are  placed  on  firms  relative  to  their  credit  wor¬ 
thiness.  Management  does  not  anticipate  that 
losses,  if  any,  resulting  from  credit  or  market  risk 
would  materially  affect  the  financial  statements. 


(4)  Fixed  assets: 


Fixed  assets  are  composed  of  the 
September  30,  1996  and  1995: 

1996 

following  at 

1995 

Leasehold 

improvements 

$3,871,650 

$3,871,650 

Furniture  and 
equipment 

2,554,688 

2,340,385 

6,426,338 

6,212,035 

Less:  Accumulated 
amortization  and 
depreciation 

(4,638,326) 

(3,906,621) 

Total 

$1,788,012 

$2,305,414 
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Notes  to  Financial  Statements 

For  the  years  ended  September  30,  1996  and  1995 


(5)  Taxes: 

The  Corporation  is  liable  for  federal  excise  taxes 
of  2  percent  of  its  net  investment  income,  as 
defined,  which  includes  realized  capital  gains, 
for  the  year.  However,  this  tax  is  reduced  to  1 
percent  if  certain  conditions  are  met.  The 
Corporation  met  the  requirements  for  the  reduced 
tax  for  both  1996  and  1995.  Therefore,  current 
taxes  are  estimated  at  1  percent  of  net  investment 
income,  as  defined,  for  1996  and  1995. 

Deferred  taxes  represent  2  percent  of  unre- 
alized  appreciation  of  investments  at 
September  30,  1996  and  1995,  as  qualification 
for  the  1  percent  tax  is  not  determinable  until 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  gains  are  realized. 

During  1996,  the  Corporation  had  unre¬ 
lated  business  income  of  $1 .8  million  from  cer¬ 
tain  investment  partnership  activities.  By  carry¬ 
ing  forward  losses  from  1995,  the  Corporation 
will  offset  1996  income  and,  therefore,  have  no 
unrelated  business  income  tax  liability  for  1996. 

The  Corporation  paid  estimated  federal 
excise  taxes  of  $1,660,000  in  1996  and  $770,000 
in  1995. 

(6)  Benefit  plans: 

The  Corporation  purchases  annuities  for  quali¬ 
fying  employees  under  the  terms  of  a  noncon¬ 
tributory,  defined  contribution  retirement  plan 
with  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
and  College  Retirement  Equities  Fund.  Retirement 
plan  expense  for  the  years  ended  September  30, 
1996  and  1995,  was  $994,836  and  $916,369, 
respectively. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  has  a  non¬ 
contributory  defined  benefit  annuity  plan  to  sup¬ 
plement  the  basic  plan  described  above.  This 
plan  is  also  administered  by  Teachers  Insurance 


and  Annuity  Association  and  College  Retirement 
Equities  Fund.  Contributions  to  this  plan  are 
based  on  actuarial  calculations.  No  contribution 
was  required  in  1 996  or  1 995.  At  December  3 1 , 
1995,  the  assets  of  the  plan  exceeded  the  actu¬ 
arial  present  value  of  accumulated  plan  benefits 
by  approximately  $780,000. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  provides  cer¬ 
tain  medical  benefits  to  its  retirees.  The  cost  of 
providing  these  benefits  was  $94,480  in  1996 
and  $7 1 ,095  in  1 995,  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 


(7)  Lease: 

The  Corporation  occupies  office  space  at  437 
Madison  Avenue  under  two  sublease  agreements. 
One  sublease  expires  December  30,  1997.  The 
Corporation  has  entered  into  a  lease  agreement  with 
the  building  landlord  effective  in  1998  to  continue 
renting  this  space  through  December  31 , 2003. 
The  second  sublease  expires  on  April  14,  2000. 

The  following  is  a  schedule  of  the  future 
minimum  lease  payments  at  September  30,1996. 
Rent  for  1998  is  net  of  free  rent  and  work  con¬ 
tributions  totaling  $775,500  under  the  new  lease 
beginning  in  January  1998. 


Fiscal  year  ending  September  30 


1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 
2001 

2002-2004 


$1,517,910 

523,643 

1,132,720 

1,174,110 

1,221,000 

2,821,500 

$8,390,883 


Rental  expense  for  1996  and  1995,  including 
escalations,  was  $1,694,205  and  $1,620,526, 
respectively. 
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The  1 995-96  program  year  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  an  unprecedented  level 
of  activity.  The  grants  budget  of  $59 
million  was  the  largest  sum  yet 
available  for  grants  in  a  single  year, 
and  the  Corporation  made  343  grants 
and  appropriations  —  the  greatest 
number  in  a  single  year  in  the  foundation’s  history. 

Although  some  major, 
multiyear  initiatives  of  the 
Corporation  drew  to  a  close, 
some  new  program  activi¬ 
ties  were  launched.  A  set 
of  grants  made  in  June 
1 996  under  the  program  on 
the  Education  and  Healthy 
Development  of  Children 
and  Youth  aims  at  improv¬ 
ing  intergroup  relations 
among  children  and  youth. 

Grants  were  made  to  six¬ 
teen  different  institutions, 
totaling  $2.1  million.  The 
awards  were  the  result  of  a  request  for  propos¬ 
als  issued  in  October  1995,  which  prompted 
some  260  applications.  The  projects  selected  will 
use  different  methodologies  to  yield  informa¬ 
tion  on  existing  intergroup  relations  among  ele¬ 
mentary,  middle,  and  high  school  students. 
Some  of  the  projects  will  evaluate  the  effects 
of  school-based  programs  and  policies  on  atti¬ 
tudes  and  behavior;  others  will  try  experimen¬ 
tal  interventions  to  improve  the  school  climate 


for  group  interaction.  Anthony  W.  jackson,  the 
Corporation’s  program  officer  managing  the  inter¬ 
group  relations  project,  said,  “Our  hope  is  that 
this  grant  program  will  help  catalyze  a  new  and 
critically  needed  era  of  rigorous  scholarship  on 
ethnic  and  racial  relations  that  will  strengthen 
the  programs  and  policies  of  schools  and  other 
youth-serving  organizations.”  Further  infor¬ 
mation  about  these  grants 
is  provided  on  pp.  65 
through  69  in  this  report. 

Previously,  in  January 
1996,  the  Corporation 
launched  a  grantmaking 
initiative  for  states  and 
cities  to  follow  up  on  the 
recommendations  m  Start¬ 
ing  Points.-  Meeting  the 
Needs  oj  Our  Youngest 
Children ,  the  final  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Task  Force 
on  Meeting  the  Needs  of 
Young  Children,  issued  in 
1994.  Thirteen  grants  totaling  $3.15  million 
were  made  to  nine  states  and  five  cities  (one 
state  and  city  applied  jointly)  under  the  Starting 
Points  State  and  Community  Partnerships  for 
Young  Children.  The  partnerships  are  intended 
to  bring  public  and  private  resources  together 
in  a  comprehensive  effort  to  support  young  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  families.  Further  information 
about  this  grant  initiative  is  provided  in  the  report 
of  the  Children  and  Youth  program,  on  p.  40. 
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Board  of  Trustees  and  Committees 

At  the  January  11,  1996,  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  Eugene  H.  Cota- 
Robles  and  Richard  I.  Beattie  completed 
their  second  four-year  terms  as  trustees. 
Mr.  Cota-Robles  joined  the  board  in  February 
1988  and  served  on  the  nominating  committee 
from  1989  to  1996.  He  also  served  as  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  from  June  1993  to  January 
1996.  Mr.  Beattie  was  elected  to  the  board  in 
December  1987  and  served  on  the  board’s  finance 
and  administration  committee  from  January  1 99 1 
until  the  end  of  his  term. 

Two  new  trustees  were  elected  to  the  board 
at  the  same  meeting  for  four-year  terms  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  James  J. 
Renier  was  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Honeywell,  Inc.,  from  1988  until  his  retirement 
in  1994.  He  chairs  the  United  Way  of  America’s 
Mobilization  for  America’s  Children  and  founded 
its  Success  by  Six  program.  He  is  a  board  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  American  Schools  Development 
Corporation,  the  Points  of  Light  Foundation,  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Leadership,  and  the 
rand  Institute  on  Education  and  Training.  He 
has  a  Ph.D.  in  physical  chemistry  from  Iowa 
State  University. 

Marta  Tienda  is  Ralph  Lewis  Professor  and 
chair  of  the  department  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  where  she  has  taught 
since  1987.  Ms.  Tienda  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  has  written  numerous  books,  mono¬ 
graphs,  and  articles  on  migration,  employment, 
and  poverty  among  Latinos.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  Binational  Study  on  Migration  for  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Immigration  Reform,  the  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development  Council  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  advisory 
board  of  the  National  Academy  on  Aging.  She  also 


serves  as  a  trustee  of  the  Russell  Sage  and  Kaiser 
Family  foundations.  She  received  a  Ph.D.  in  soci¬ 
ology  from  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 

At  the  January  1996  meeting,  James  A. 
Johnson,  Shirley  M.  Malcom,  and  Henry  Muller 
were  elected  to  second  four-year  terms  as 
trustees.  Their  terms  will  end  after  the  January 
2000  meeting. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  trustees  elected 
Newton  N.  Minow  to  a  one-year  term  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  James  P.  Comer,  a  member  of 
the  board  since  1989,  was  elected  vice  chair¬ 
man.  The  board  also  elected  members  to  one- 
year  terms  on  the  finance  and  administration 
committee:  Mr.  Johnson  (chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee),  Helene  L.  Kaplan,  Vincent  A.  Mai,  and 
Mr.  Renier.  David  A.  Hamburg  and  Mr.  Minow 
also  serve  on  the  committee  ex  officio. 

The  nominating  committee  consists  of  four 
trustees,  elected  to  four-year  terms,  and  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Corporation,  who  serves  ex  officio. 
Dr.  Comer  was  re-elected  to  the  committee  in 
January  1996,  and  Ms.  Tienda  was  elected  to 
the  committee  in  April.  The  other  members  were 
Dr.  Hamburg,  Teresa  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Muller 
(chairman  of  the  committee) . 

The  agenda  committee,  an  ad  hoc  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  board  since  1981,  consists  of  the 
chairman  and  president  and  three  other  trustees 
appointed  by  the  chairman  for  three-year  terms. 
Richard  F.  Celeste,  Thomas  H.  Kean,  and  Ms. 
Malcom  currently  serve  on  this  committee. 

The  board  of  trustees  met  on  October  12, 
1995,  and  on  January  11,  April  11,  and  June 
13,  1996. 

Projects  Administered  by 
the  Corporation 

Projects  administered  by  officers  of  the 
Corporation  are  authorized  annually  by 
the  Corporation’s  board  of  trustees  and 
draw  their  support  from  the  grants  bud- 
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get.  These  projects  are  either  professionally 
staffed,  multiyear  efforts,  such  as  task  forces 
and  commissions,  of  which  there  were  four  active 
during  1995-96,  or  appropriations  for  the  admin¬ 
istrative  costs  of  a  grants  initiative. 

In  addition  to  the  two  new  initiatives 
described  earlier  in  this  report,  the  Corporation  is 
also  operating  the  Middle  Grade  School  State 
Policy  Initiative.  It  was  launched  in  June  1990 
to  follow  up  on  the  recommendations  made  in 
Turning  Points:  Preparing  American  Youth  for 
the  2 1st  Century,  the  1989  report  of  the  Carnegie 
Council  on  Adolescent  Development.  Fifteen 
states  have  received  four  rounds  of  grant  sup¬ 
port  to  implement  major  changes  in  middle  grade 
school  education;  one  more  round  of  support 
will  be  recommended  to  the  trustees  in  October 
1997.  Grantees  in  the  middle  grades  initiative 
have  benefited  from  frequent  national  and 
regional  meetings  of  project  directors  and  staff 
of  participating  schools  and  from  technical  assis¬ 
tance  by  appropriate  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals;  the  Corporation  has  borne  the  cost  of  the 
networking,  meetings,  and  technical  assistance 
through  annual  appropriations,  in  addition  to 
the  biennial  grants  to  the  states. 

Of  the  Corporation’s  four  staffed  projects, 
two  ended,  one  released  its  final  report  and 
entered  a  dissemination  phase,  and  one  was 
in  the  midst  of  its  work  during  1995-96.  The 
Carnegie  Council  on  Adolescent  Development, 
launched  in  1986  and  the  earliest  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration’s  recent  projects,  ceased  operations  in 
June  1996,  following  nine  months’  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  its  concluding  report,  Great  Transitions: 
Preparing Adolescentsfoor  a  New  Century.  Ruby 
Takanishi,  the  executive  director  of  the  council 
from  its  inception,  became  president  of  the 
Foundation  for  Child  Development  in  December 
1996.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Science, 
Technology,  and  Government,  which  had  con¬ 
ducted  its  deliberations  and  analyses  from  1988 


to  1993,  ended  three  and  a  half  years  of  active 
dissemination  of  its  nineteen  influential  reports 
with  a  conference  in  October  1 996  that  reassem¬ 
bled  the  commissioners  and  members  of  its 
advisory  groups  for  an  assessment  of  its  accom¬ 
plishments  and  for  preparation  of  three  memo¬ 
randa  for  the  new  federal  administration.  The 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Preventing  Deadly 
Conflict,  established  in  June  1994  under  the 
cochairmanship  of  the  Corporation’s  president,  Dr. 
Hamburg,  and  former  U.S.  secretary  of  state 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  continued  its  work  through  meet¬ 
ings  of  its  membership  of  sixteen  international 
leaders  and  scholars  in  the  area  of  conflict  pre¬ 
vention  and  conflict  resolution,  commissioned 
studies,  and  publications.  The  staff  of  the  com¬ 
mission  is  located  at  the  Corporation’s  Washington 
office;  Jane  E.  Holl  is  the  executive  director.  The 
commission  expects  to  release  its  final  report  in 
the  latter  half  of  1997. 

On  September  15  and  16,  1996,  in  New 
York  City,  the  Coiporation  held  a  national  meet¬ 
ing  to  release  the  final  report  of  the  Carnegie  Task 
Force  on  Learning  in  the  Primary  Grades.  The 
task  force  of  twenty-three  members,  cochaired 
by  Corporation  trustees  Shirley  M.  Malcom  and 
James  D.  Watkins,  was  convened  in  January  1994 
to  survey  the  state  of  U.S.  education  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  its  improvement.  Years  oj 
Promise:  A  Comprehensive  Learning  Strategy  for 
America’s  Children  reports  that  educational  under¬ 
achievement  is  pervasive  among  three-  to  ten- 
year-olds  and  occurs  among  children  of  all  income 
levels  and  backgrounds.  These  years  of  a  child’s 
education  are  critically  important,  since  they  form 
the  foundation  upon  which  all  subsequent  learn¬ 
ing  is  built.  The  report  emphasizes,  however,  that 
underachievement  is  a  solvable  problem  if  the 
nation  will  look  beyond  the  elementary  school 
alone  to  include  parents,  community  organiza¬ 
tions,  preschools,  after-school  programs,  televi- 
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sion,  and  the  new  electronic  media  as  part  of  a 
coordinated  strategy  based  on  the  best  scientific 
evidence  and  the  experience  of  successful  pro¬ 
grams.  Antony  Ward,  executive  director  of  the 
task  force,  will  oversee  the  dissemination  of  the 
report  through  March  1997. 

Except  for  those  of  the  Carnegie  Com¬ 
mission  on  Preventing  Deadly  Conflict,  the  reports 
of  all  the  Corporation’s  operating  programs  may 
be  obtained  from  its  publications  office. 

Corporation  Publications 
and  Dissemination 

The  Corporation  undertakes  a  variety  of 
efforts  to  make  the  results  of  its  grants  and 
programs  available  to  the  public.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  annual  report  and  president’s 
essay,  the  Corporation  issues  the  Carnegie 
Quarterly,  a  serial  publication  launched  in  1956. 
The  Quarterly  examines  particular  areas  of  grant¬ 
making  activity  or  Corporation-sponsored  pro¬ 
grams,  often  addressing  issues  of  national  and 
international  importance.  Quarterlies  in  the  past 
year  contained  articles  on  the  disintegration  of 
the  former  Yugoslavia  following  the  end  of  the 
cold  war,  the  rise  of  mental  health  problems  in 
developing  countries,  the  Commission  on  Global 
Governance,  and  new  threats  posed  by  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  Corporation  publishes  three  newslet¬ 
ters  after  each  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  original  Carnegie  Newsline  lists  grants  and 
appropriations  approved  by  and  reported  to  the 
board  and  gives  brief  information  about  the 
grantee,  the  purpose,  amount,  and  duration  of 
the  grant,  and  the  contact  person.  An  expanded 
Newsline  contains  summaries  of  the  grants  and 
appropriations  approved  by  the  board,  similar  to 
those  presented  in  this  annual  report.  A  third 
Newsline,  written  for  commercial  and  academic 
publishers,  describes  work  being  done  by 
grantees  who  intend  to  produce  a  book-length 


manuscript  but  who  have  not  yet  contracted 
with  a  publisher. 

In  addition,  the  Corporation  publishes  meet¬ 
ing  reports  and  occasional  papers.  Recent  meet¬ 
ing  papers  are  Family  Support  and  Parent 
Education:  Opportunities for  Scaling  Up,  by 
Rima  Shore,  The  Current  Status  of  High  School 
Rform ,  by  Rima  Shore,  and  The  Role  of  Sports 
in  Youth  Development ,  by  Alex  Poinsett.  These 
papers  are  based  on  the  proceedings  of  meetings 
of  scholars,  practitioners,  and  decision  makers 
convened  by  the  Corporation. 

The  Corporation  continues  to  explore  the 
potential  of  online  publication  and  dissemina¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  an  informational  node  (or 
“gopher")  on  the  Internet  that  contains  the  full 
text  of  selected  Corporation  publications  (gopher. 
carnegie.org),  the  Corporation  has  a  home  page 
on  the  World  Wide  Web  (httpWwww.carnegie. 
org).  The  home  page  is  connected  to  the  text-only 
gopher  for  cross-referencing.  As  the  popularity 
of  the  Web  has  grown,  so  has  usage  of  the  home 
page.  In  January  1996  there  were  2,500  pages 
accessed;  in  November  1996,  6,000. 

Milestones 

The  closing  of  the  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Science,  Technology,  and  Government  in 
November  1996  also  marked  the  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Corporation  of  David  Z. 
Robinson,  a  member  of  the  staff  since  1970. 
With  undergraduate  and  doctoral  degrees  in 
chemical  physics  from  Harvard  University,  Mr. 
Robinson  worked  for  several  years  in  the  1 950s 
at  Baird,  Inc.,  a  Cambridge,  Massachusetts-based 
developer  of  optical  and  electronic  instruments. 
His  government  service  included  serving  as  sci¬ 
entific  liaison  officer  in  London  for  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Naval  Research  in  1959-60  and  as  staff  sci¬ 
entist  in  the  Office  of  the  President’s  Science 
Advisor  from  1961  to  1967.  From  1967  to  1970, 
he  was  vice  president  for  academic  affairs  at  New 
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Yoik  University.  He  joined  the  Corporation  as 
vice  president,  and  from  1986  until  February 
1988  he  held  the  positions  of  executive  vice 
president  and  treasurer.  With  the  formation  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Science,  Technology, 
and  Government,  Mr.  Robinson  managed  the 
work  of  that  endeavor  as  both  commissioner  and 
executive  director.  He  also  continued  to  advise 
the  Corporation’s  grantmaking  as  senior  coun¬ 
selor  to  the  president  and  provided  useful  guid¬ 
ance  to  program  staff  members.  Among  his 
valuable  contributions,  he  will  be  fondly  remem¬ 
bered  for  having  served  as  master  of  ceremonies 
at  the  Corporation’s  annual  holiday  party  for 
twenty-six  years. 

With  the  death  of  McGeorge  Bundy  in 
September  1996,  the  Corporation  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  valued  colleague.  A  scholar-in-resi- 
dence  since  October  1993,  Mr.  Bundy  came  to 
the  Corporation  after  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  public  service,  academia,  and  philan¬ 
thropy.  From  1951  to  1961  he  was  a  professor 
in  the  department  of  government  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  also  served  as  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  and  sciences  from  1953  to  1961 . 
From  1961  to  December  1965,  Mr.  Bundy  served 
as  special  assistant  for  national  security  affairs 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  He  was 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation  from  1966  to 
1979  and  professor  and  professor  emeritus  of  his¬ 
tory  at  New  York  University  from  1979  to  1990. 
In  January  1991,  he  became  cochair  of  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Reducing  the  Nuclear 
Danger  with  Admiral  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr.,  and 
Sidney  D.  Drell.  The  commission’s  report, 
Reducing  Nuclear  Danger:  The  Road  Away  from 
the  Brink ,  was  published  in  1993.  A  memorial 
minute  adopted  by  the  Corporation’s  board  of 
trustees  in  October  1996  pays  tribute  to  Mr. 
Bundy’s  life  and  work.  It  reads,  in  part:  “...[T]he 
Corporation  directly  benefited  from  Mac’s  for¬ 
ward  thinking  on  important  issues  of  global 


concern  as  he  became  one  of  the  most  forceful 
voices  in  articulating  the  continuing  dangers  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  ...[H]e  provided  wise 
and  generous  counsel  to  the  Corporation’s  pres¬ 
ident,  to  the  program  on  Preventing  Deadly 
Conflict,  and  to  the  trustees.  Both  trustees  and 
staff  gratefully  acknowledge  his  contributions 
and  express  a  deep  sense  of  loss.  Mac  was  a 
good  and  invariably  kind  friend  and  a  brilliant  and 
lovely  human  being.” 

The  end  of  the  program  year  brought  a  sin¬ 
gular  honor  to  Corporation  president  David  A. 
Hamburg:  On  September  9,  1996,  President 
Clinton  awarded  him  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom.  Established  by  President  Harry  S 
Truman,  the  medal  was  elevated  by  President 
Kennedy  to  the  nation’s  highest  civilian  honor 
for  contributions  by  extraordinary  individuals  to 
all  aspects  of  American  life.  President  Clinton’s 
citation  read  in  part:  “Physician,  scientist,  and 
educator,  David  Hamburg  has  devoted  his  life 
to  understanding  human  behavior,  preventing 
violent  conflict,  and  improving  the  health  and 
well-being  of  our  children.  He  has  worked  to 
avoid  all  kinds  of  violent  conflict,  from  nuclear 
war  to  ethnic  strife.  He  has  used  his  presidency 
of  the  influential  Carnegie  Corporation  to  sup¬ 
port  efforts  for  better  parenting,  strong  families, 
and  stronger  childhoods,  focusing  especially  on 
early  childhood  and  adolescence.  He  is  a  truly 
remarkable  man  and  a  genuinely  effective 
humanitarian.”  The  trustees  and  staff  of  Carnegie 
Corporation  congratulate  Dr.  Hamburg  on  this 
high  honor. 
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Guidelines  for  Grantseekers 


Carnegie  Corporation  awards  grants  to  non¬ 
profit  organizations  for  projects  that  have 
potential  national  or  international  impact. 
Approximately  twenty  requests  for  sup¬ 
port  are  submitted  to  the  Corporation  for  each 
grant  made.  In  1995-96,  staff  members  reviewed 
more  than  5, 1 00  requests.  Of  those  turned  down, 
roughly  30  percent  were  declined  because  the 
activities  were  too  local  in  scope. 

The  grants  budget  for  fiscal  1997  is  $59 
million.  The  funds  will  be  spent  in  four  major 
areas  of  concentration:  Education  and  Healthy 
Development  of  Children  and  Youth;  Preventing 
Deadly  Conflict;  Strengthening  Human  Resources 
in  Developing  Countries;  and  Special  Projects, 
which  comprises  grants  that  do  not  fit  easily  into 
the  first  three  categories.  Grants  of  more  than 
$25,000  must  be  approved  by  the  board.  Grants 
of  $25,000  or  less,  called  discretionary  grants, 
are  made  on  the  approval  of  the  president  and 
reported  to  the  board.  The  programs  and  pro¬ 
jects  supported  by  the  foundation  during  1995-96 
are  described  in  The  Year  in  Review,  beginning 
on  p.  37. 

Appropriations  for  operating  programs  of 
the  Corporation,  such  as  the  Carnegie  Task  Force 
on  Learning  in  the  Primary  Grades  and  the 
Carnegie  Commission  on  Preventing  Deadly 
Conflict,  and  the  renewal  of  previously  supported 
projects  limit  the  availability  of  grant  funds  for 
new  activities.  In  1995-96,  approximately  10 
percent  of  the  grants  budget  was  allocated  for 
operating  programs.  Renewals  constituted  about 


48  percent  of  the  grants  made  and  61  percent  of 
the  total  budget. 

Carnegie  Corporation’s  fiscal  year  runs  from 
October  1  to  September  30.  Its  seventeen-mem¬ 
ber  board  meets  four  times  a  year,  in  October, 
January,  April,  and  June.  The  trustees  set  the 
broad  policies  of  the  foundation  and  have  final 
authority  to  approve  grants  recommended  by 
the  program  staff. 

How  to  Apply  for  a  Grant 

There  are  no  application  forms.  Grantseekers 
are  requested  to  present  a  clear,  concise,  and 
straightforward  proposal  containing  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  project’s  aims,  significance,  amount 
of  support  required,  duration,  methods,  personnel, 
and  budget.  Officers  review  the  proposal  in  light  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  field  and  in  relation  to  the 
current  program  priorities.  If  they  wish  to  pursue 
matters  further,  they  may  request  a  more  devel¬ 
oped  document.  Additional  materials  may  be 
required,  including  a  formal  request  from  the  head 
of  the  organization  and  a  more  precise  budget. 

There  are  no  deadlines.  The  Corporation 
reviews  requests  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
staff  tries  to  convey  its  decision  within  four 
months  of  the  receipt  of  the  proposal. 

The  following  points  may  be  helpful  in 
preparing  a  proposal.  Although  the  questions 
need  not  be  answered  individually,  they  indi¬ 
cate  the  types  of  concerns  program  staff  mem¬ 
bers  have  in  mind  when  reviewing  requests: 

►  What  problem  does  your  project  address? 
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Why  is  this  issue  significant?  What  is  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  problem/issue  to  the  Corporation's 
program,  as  outlined  in  the  foundation's  descrip¬ 
tive  materials? 

►  How  will  your  project  or  activity  deal  with 
the  stated  problem?  What  do  you  intend  to 
demonstrate  or  prove?  What  means  will  you  use, 
and  what  methodology  will  you  apply?  If  the 
project  is  already  under  way,  what  have  you 
accomplished  so  far? 

►  What  outcomes  do  you  expect  for  the  proj¬ 
ect,  both  immediate  and  long  term?  How  will  you 
assess  the  success  or  effectiveness  of  your  work? 

►  What  strengths  and  skills  do  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  personnel  bring  to  this  project?  In 
short,  what  makes  this  organization  the  right 
one  to  conduct  this  project?  (If  the  organization  is 
not  a  college  or  university  and  has  not  applied  to 
Carnegie  Corporation  before,  please  include  back¬ 
ground  information  —  an  annual  report,  an  audited 
financial  statement,  or  a  mission  statement.) 

►  What  is  the  overall  cost  of  the  project?  How 
much  are  you  requesting  from  Carnegie  Corporation 
over  how  long  a  period?  What  other  sources  of 
support  are  you  pursuing  for  this  project? 

Restrictions 

he  Corporation  does  not  make  grants  for 
basic  operating  expenses,  endowments,  or 
facilities. 

The  Corporation  also  does  not  generally 
make  grants  to  individuals.  On  rare  occasions, 
however,  it  will  make  a  grant  to  a  highly  qual¬ 


ified  individual  for  a  project  that  is  central  to  its 
stated  program  interests.  It  does  not  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  or  travel  grants. 

The  Corporation  does  not,  as  a  matter  of  pol¬ 
icy,  provide  to  prospective  grantseekers  copies  of 
successful  proposals. 

In  addition  to  these  general  restrictions, 
there  are  specific  criteria  for  the  acceptance  of  a 
proposal  pertaining  to  three  program  areas: 

►  Education  and  Healthy  Development  oj 
Children  and  Youth.  The  foundation  does  not 
review  requests  from  individual  schools  or  school 
districts. 

►  Preventing  Deadly  Conflict.  The  program 
does  not  support  curricular  projects  of  individ¬ 
ual  schools  or  colleges.  Most  of  the  grants  made 
in  this  program  are  to  U.S.  institutions.  It  only 
rarely  supports  media  projects. 

►  Strengthening  Human  Resources  in 
Developing  Countries.  The  program  does  not 
accept  unsolicited  requests  regarding  U.S.  public 
understanding  of  development  and  developing 
countries.  Nor  does  it  accept  unsolicited  propos¬ 
als  concerned  with  democratic  transitions  in  Africa. 

For  further  information  about  the  grant 
programs,  please  refer  to  The  Year  in  Review. 
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Commission  on  the  Skills  of  the  American  Workforce  60 
Committee  on  International  Security  and  Arms  Control, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  94 
Common  Cents  New  York  73 
Commonwealth  Local  Government  Forum  132 
Communications  Consortium  Media  Center  42 
Conflict  Early  Warning  Systems  Research  Program  77 
Congressional  Program,  Aspen  Institute  87,  126,  128 
Congressional  Staff  Forum,  Overseas  Development  Council 
129 

Consensus  Building  Institute  82 
Constitutional  Rights  Foundation  50 
Contee,  Christine  E.  129 

Coordinated  African  Program  of  Assistance  on  Services 
104 

Corporation  for  Advancement  of  Social  Issues  in  the  Media 
(Mediascope)  52 
Cortes,  Ernesto,  Jr.  50 
Cottey,  Andrew  Steven  97 
Coulter,  Samantha  Sanchez  146 
Council  for  Basic  Education  61 
Council  for  the  Development  of  Social  Science  Research 
in  Africa  124 

Council  for  Excellence  in  Government  151 

Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  110,  132 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  48 

Council  of  Presidents  158 

Council  of  State  Governments  56 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations  100 

Council  on  Foundations  154 

Countess,  Imani  130 

Cuban  American  National  Council  158 

Cutler,  Lloyd  84 

Dar  es  Salaam,  University  of  110,  113 
Davidson,  Howard  A.  55 
Dawa,  Angie  116 
Delgado,  Jane  L.  53 

Democracy  Network,  Center  for  Governmental  Studies 
135 

Democracy  South  145 
Deng,  Francis  M.  157 
Derryck,  Vivian  Lowery  129 
Desch,  Michael  C.  91 
Dilworth,  Gwendolyn  52 
Dinges,  John  147 
Diouf,  Mamadou  124 

Donetsk  Scientific-Applied  Association  Psychological 
Center  100 
d’Orville,  Hans  129 
Drug  Strategies  56 
Dryfoos,  Joy  G.  73 
Duke  University  90,  101 
Dulany,  Peggy  127 


Early  Care  and  Education  Media  Strategies  Group  42 
East  African  Governance  Program,  African  Academy  of 
Sciences  125 

Edelman,  Marian  Wright  70 
Editorial  Projects  in  Education  72 
Education  Development  Center  52,  69 
Education  Trust,  American  Association  for  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  62 

Edwards,  Virginia  B.  72 
Elliott,  Delbert  S.  51 
Engelhardt,  Sara  L.  153 

Environmental  and  Human  Rights  Care  Organisation  132 
Equal  Opportunity  Research  Project,  University  of  Cape 
Town  121 
etr  Associates  69 

Facing  History  and  Ourselves  National  Foundation  69 
Falco,  Mathea  56 
Families  and  Work  Institute  41 
Family,  Friends,  and  Community  Project  45 
Farndon  House  Information  Trust  101 
Felner,  Robert  D.  48 
Ferguson,  James  J.  140 
Financial  Services  Volunteer  Corps  83 
Fine,  Michelle  68 
Finn-Stevenson,  Matia  43 
First  Vote  136 
Flanagan,  Constance  A.  67 
Florida  International  University  67 
Florida  State  University  Research  Foundation  40 
Florida,  University  of  73 
Foley,  Penny  122 
foro  Nacional/Intemacional  132 
Forum  for  African  Women  Educationalists  118,  132 
Forum  on  Adolescence,  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
47,  65 

Forum  on  Conflict  Prevention  and  International  Organi¬ 
zations,  George  Washington  University  82 
Foster,  Joana  119 
Foster,  Michele  66 
Foundation  Center  153 
Foundation  for  a  Civil  Society  78 
XIVth  International  Conference  on  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Medicine  Planning  Committee  132 
Fraenkel,  Eran  85 

Free  tv  for  Straight  Talk  Coalition  158 
Freeman,  Marsha  118 

Fund  for  New  York  City'  Public  Education  [see  New  Visions 
for  Public  Schools) 

Fund  for  Peace  79,  101 

Fundacion  Mexicana  para  la  Salud  114 

Fursland,  Richard  86 

Further  Reins  on  Nuclear  Arms  98 

Future  of  Ukrainian-American  Relations  98 

Gachukia,  Eddah  W.  1 18 
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Gale,  William  G.  149 

Galinsky,  Ellen  41 

Garba,  Joseph  N,  124 

George  Washington  University  41,  82 

George,  Alexander  L.  76 

Georgetown  University  101 

Georgia  Department  of  Human  Resources  40 

Georgia,  University  of,  Research  Foundation  97 

Geremek,  Bronislaw  84 

Ghana  Health  Policy  Analysis  and  Development  Group  110 

Ghana,  University  of  116,  119 

Ghana,  University  of,  Medical  School  116 

Gilbert,  Ellen  41 

Gimbel,  Amy  Auerbacher  107 

Global  Commission  on  Women’s  Health  117 

Global  Development  Program,  Carter  Center  126 

Golden,  William  T.  152 

Goldstein,  Jinny  57 

Gonzalez,  Antonio  141 

Goodman,  Andrew  115 

Goodpaster,  Andrew  J.  98 

Gorbachev  Foundation  (see  International  Foundation 
for  Socio-Economic  and  Political  Studies) 

Graves,  Sherryl  Browne  66 

Great  Lakes  Peace  Initiative  132 

Greenfield,  Patricia  Marks  68 

Grele,  Ronald  J.  155 

Growing  Up  Hispanic  Policy  Initiative  53 

Gwatkin,  Davidson  R.  109 

Haffner,  Debra  W.  54 

Hafkin,  Nancy  J.  108 

Hamburg,  David  A.  46,  76 

Hamilton,  Ruth  Simms  157 

Hammad,  Aleya  El-Bindari  117 

Harvard  Medical  School  112,  114 

Harvard  Russian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  91 

Harvard  University  73,  88,  89,  91, 101, 112, 114, 133, 158 

Hawaii  Medical  Association  40 

Hayward,  Chris  47 

Head  Start  42,  73 

Health  and  Behavior  Fellowship  Program,  Harvard  Medical 
School  112,  113 

Health  Sciences  Center,  University  of  Colorado  53 

Helsinki  Division,  Human  Rights  Watch  92 

Hernandez,  Antonia  64 

Herskovits,  Jean  124 

High  Skills  State  Consortium  60 

Holl,  Jane  E.  76 

Holloway,  David  J.  90 

Hopmann,  P.  Terrence  82 

Horwitt,  Sanford  D.  136 

Howson,  Christopher  P.  128 

Hughes,  Diane  66 

Human  Rights  Study  Center,  University  of  Ghana  119 
Human  Rights  Watch  92 


Human  serve  Campaign  137 
Hunt,  James  B.,  Jr.  60 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York  66 
Husbands,  Jo  L.  94 
Hyden,  Goran  125 

Illinois  Coalition  for  Immigrant  and  Refugee  Protection  139 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Education  48 
Independent  Sector  154 
Institute  for  Alternative  Journalism  158 
Institute  for  the  Arts  of  Democracy  (Center  for  Living 
Democracy)  158 

Institute  for  EastWest  Studies  97,  101 
Institute  for  Learning,  University  of  Pittsburgh  61 
Institute  for  National  Strategic  Studies,  National  Defense 
University  79 

Institute  for  Public  Research,  cna  Corporation  91 
Institute  for  Research  on  Social  Problems  66 
Institute  for  Southern  Studies  145 
Institute  for  Technology  Assessment  101 
Institute  for  Women’s  Policy  Research  158 
Institute  of  Behavioral  Science,  University  of  Colorado  51 
Institute  of  International  Education  109,  124 
Institute  of  Medicine  128 
Institute  of  usa  and  Canada  Studies  89 
International  Commission  on  the  Balkans  84 
International  Commission  on  the  Missing  in  Former 
Yugoslavia  101 

International  Criminal  Tribunals  101 
International  Federation  of  Women  Lawyers,  Kenya 
Chapter  120 

International  Forum  for  Social  Sciences  in  Health  111 
International  Foundation  for  Socio-Economic  and  Political 
Studies  (Gorbachev  Foundation)  83 
International  Health  Policy  Program  109 
International  Peace  Academy  86,  123,  133 
International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board  87,  101 
International  Women’s  Health  Coalition  133 
International  Women’s  Rights  Action  Watch  118 
Investor  Responsibility  Research  Center  131 
Israel  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Humanities  78 

Jamieson,  Kathleen  Hall  148,  149 
Johns  Hopkins  University  73 
Johnson,  Judy  49 
Johnson,  Kay  41 

Joint  Center  for  Political  and  Economic  Studies  158 

Joint  Enrichment  Project  122 

Joyner,  Edward  43 

Judge  Baker  Children’s  Center  45 

Jugessur,  Soodursun  104 

Kamau,  Jean  120 
Kane,  Ousmane  108 
Kaplan,  David  W.  53 
Kassof,  Allen  H.  80 
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Katz,  Phyllis  A.  66 
Kaufman,  Edward  81 
Kean,  Thomas  H.  54 
Keeley,  Kathryn  S.  152 
Keeny,  Spurgeon  M.,  Jr.  98 
Kelly,  James  A.  60 
Kelly,  Marcy  52 

Kennedy,  John  F.,  School  of  Government  88 

Kenya  Medical  Women’s  Association  116 

Keynan,  Alexander  78 

Khripunov,  Igor  97 

Kimani,  Violet  N.  113 

Kimball,  Richard  135 

Kleinman,  Arthur  112,  114 

Korkeakivi,  Antti  92 

Krepon,  Michael  93 

Kuenyehia,  Akua  119 

Laditan,  Gbadebo  0.  A.  106 
Landis,  Carolyn  P.  59 
Lapidus,  Gail  W.  80 
LatinoNet  143 

LatinoVote  USA-Campaign  ’96  142 

Lawyers’  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  150 

Lawyers  Committee  for  Human  Rights  92 

Lawyers  for  Children  72 

Leadership  Conference  Education  Fund  158 

League  of  Women  Voters  Education  Fund  136 

Learning  Matters  44 

Learning  Network,  Alliance  for  Redesigning  Government 
152 

Learning  Research  and  Development  Center,  University 
of  Pittsburgh  61 
Lederberg,  Joshua  152 

Legal  Resources  Centre,  Legal  Resources  Trust  120 

Legal  Resources  Trust  120 

Lema,  Richard  S.  113 

Leshabari,  Melkizedeck  T.  113 

Lewis,  Charles  147 

Lord,  Mary  E.  79 

Los  Angeles  Educational  Alliance  for  Restructuring  Now 
49 

Los  Angeles  Educational  Partnership  49 
Luers,  Wendy  W.  78 

MacDowell,  Peter  145 

Maine,  Deborah  115 

Majola,  Bongani  120 

Malcom,  Shirley  M.  44 

Mara,  Lesley  D.  72 

Martey,  Josiah  0.  116 

Martin,  Ann  Louise  100 

Maryland,  University  of,  College  Park  81,  101 

Maryland,  University  of,  Foundation  95 

Marzahl,  David  139 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  99,  158 


Mathematics  and  Science  Academy,  aspira  Association 
59 

Matuszewski,  Daniel  C.  87 
May,  Michael  M.  90 
Mayden,  Bronwyn  56 
Mayer,  John  D.  91 
McAlister,  Alfred  L.  69 
McBay,  Shirley  M.  64 
McKinney,  Debra  Hauser  55 
Media  Voting  Project  138 

Mediascope  (see  Corporation  for  Advancement  of  Social 
Issues  in  the  Media) 

Medical  and  Health  Research  Association  of  New  York 
City  115 

Melendez,  Sara  E.  154 
Mendez,  Ruben  P.  133 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  100 
Merrow,  John  44 

meta  (see  Multicultural  Education,  Training  and  Education) 
Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
64,  150 

Michigan  State  University  157 
Mickiewicz,  Ellen  90 

Middle  Grade  School  State  Policy  Initiative  (see  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  Middle  Grade  School 
State  Policy  Initiative) 

Midwest-Northeast  Voter  Registration  Education  Project 
142 

Milhollin,  Gary  96 
Miller,  Ellen  S.  145 

Minnesota  Department  of  Children,  Families  and  Learning 
40 

Minnesota,  University  of,  Foundation  73,  118 
Minority  Internships  in  Congress,  Washington  Center  for 
Internships  and  Academic  Seminars  151 
Money  in  Politics  News  Service  145 
Monterey  Institute  of  International  Studies  99 
Montes  de  Oca,  Jose  143 

Moscow  Center,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  88 

Mount  Holyoke  College  67 

Muhimbili  Medical  Centre  113 

Multicultural  Education,  Training  and  Advocacy  63 

Munishi,  Gaspar  K.  110 

Muriithia,  Njeri  W.  117 

Murphy,  Richard  51 

naacp  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund  150 
Nairobi,  University  of  113 
naleo  Educational  Fund  141 
Narasaki,  Karen  K.  140 
Natal  Women’s  Resource  Centre  123 
National  Academy  of  Education  73 
National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  Foundation 
152- 

National  Academy  of  Sciences  65,  94,  109,  128 
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National  Asian  Pacific  American  Legal  Consortium  140, 150 
National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching  Standards  60 
National  Campaign  to  Prevent  Teen  Pregnancy  54 
National  Center  on  Education  and  the  Economy  60 
National  Coalition  of  Hispanic  Health  and  Human  Services 
Organizations  53 

National  Coalition  on  Black  Voter  Participation  140 

National  Council  of  Women  of  Kenya  133 

National  Defense  University  Foundation  79 

National  Education  Association  62 

National  Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of  Education  62 

National  Head  Start  Association  73 

National  Health  Research  and  Development  Centre  133 

National  Immigration  Forum  138,  139 

National  Latino  Communications  Center  144 

National  Public  Radio  147 

National  Resource  Center  for  State  and  Local  Campaign 
Finance  Reform  135 

National  Voter  Registration  Act  of  1993  137, 138, 139,  141, 
142 

National  Voting  Rights  Institute  158 
National  Women’s  Law  Center  150 
New  England  Medical  Center  73 
New  Visions  for  Public  Schools  45 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  73,  78,  101 
New  York  University  66,  101 

Nigerian  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  106 
Ninsin,  Kwame  A.  125 
Noll,  Roger  G.  156 

Nonprofit  Coordinating  Committee  of  New  York  158 
Nonprofit  Sector  Research  Fund,  Aspen  Institute  155 
North  Carolina  Partnership  for  Children  40 
North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics  73 
Northeast  Citizen  Action  Resource  Center  146 
Noyelle,  Thierry  104 

Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Project,  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  94 

Oakley,  Robert  B.  79 
Obasanjo,  Olusegun  129 
Odhiambo,  Thomas  R.  105 
Ohio  Department  of  Health  40 
Okoth-Ogendo,  H.  W.  0.  125 
Okun,  Herbert  S.  83 

Olin,  John  M.,  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  91 
Olowi,  Dele  125 

Oral  History  Research  Office,  Columbia  University  155 
Organisation  of  Rural  Associations  for  Progress  133 
Organization  for  Social  Science  Research  in  Eastern  and 
Southern  Africa  133 
Organization  of  African  Unity  123 
Otunnu,  Olara  A.  123 

Overseas  Development  Council  127,  129,  133 
Owor,  Raphael  111 

Pachon,  Harry  143 


Pacifica  Foundation  159 

Pan  African  Development  Information  System  108 
Parliamentarians  for  Global  Action  93 
Partners  for  Democratic  Change  84 
Partners  in  Conflict,  University  of  Maryland  81 
Peck,  Connie  77 

Pennsylvania  State  University  67 
Pennsylvania,  University  of  148,  149 
People  for  the  American  Way  136 
Per  Scholas  59 
Pertet,  Anne  M.  112 
Philadelphia  Education  Fund  73 
Phillips,  Deborah  A.  65 
Physicians  for  Human  Rights  101 
Pinderhughes,  Howard  L.  68 
Pittsburgh,  University  of  40,  61 
Polett,  Zach  137 
Potter,  William  C.  99 

Prevention  of  Maternal  Mortality,  Columbia  University 
115 

Price,  Janet  R.  45 
Princeton  University  101 

Program  in  Science  and  Technology  for  International 
Security,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  99 
Program  of  Science  and  International  Security,  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  99 
Progressive  Foundation  55 
Project  on  Ethnic  Relations  80 
Project  on  Justice  in  Times  of  Transition  78 
Project  Vote  Smart  135 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  57 

Quality  Education  for  Minorities  Network  64 
Quester,  George  81 

Ramphal,  Shridath  131 
Ramphele,  Mamphela  121 
Reiner  Foundation  41 
Reischauer,  Robert  D.  150 
Reisman,  Barbara  42 
Renyi,  Judith  62 
Resnick,  Lauren  B.  61 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  40 
Rice,  Roger  L.  63 
Richmond,  Julius  B.  45 
Rideout,  Vicky  71 
Ridings,  Dorothy  S.  154 
Rivera,  Tomas,  Policy  Institute  143 
Robinson,  David  Z.  152 

Rockefeller,  Nelson  A.,  Institute  of  Government  150 

Rodriguez,  Gloria  G.  43 

Rogov,  Sergei  M.  89 

Roper,  John  84 

Rosenbaum,  Sara  41 

Ruiz,  Jose  Luis  144 
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Russett,  Bruce  M.  156 

Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  89 

Russian  Research  Center,  Harvard  University  89 

Rutgers  University  74 

Ruzzi,  Betsy  Brown  60 

Sagasti,  Francisco  R.  132 
Sagdeev,  Roald  Z.  81 
San  Francisco  Foundation  40 
Sanford,  Terry,  Institute  of  Public  Policy  90 
Saunders,  Stuart,  Reading  Room  132 
Sawhill,  Isabel  V.  54 
Schearer,  S,  Bruce  127 
Scholastic  Productions  57 
School  Development  Program  43 
School  Health  Care  online  53 
School  of  Education,  Stanford  University  49 
School  of  International  Relations,  University  of  Southern 
California  77 

School  of  Public  Health,  University  of  Texas  69 
School  of  the  21st  Century  43 
Science  and  Technology,  University  of  116 
ScienceLine  57 

Search  for  Common  Ground  85 

Search  for  Common  Ground  in  Macedonia  85 

Second  Nature  58 

Selman,  Robert  L.  45 

Senghor,  Jeggan  C.  106 

Serfaty,  Simon  85 

Sermsri,  Santhat  111 

Sestanovich,  Stephen  88 

Sexuality  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  United 
States  54 

Shakhnazarov,  Georgy  83 

Sharry,  Frank  138 

Shonholtz,  Raymond  84 

Singhateh,  Safiatu  K.  121 

Slaby,  Ronald  G.  69 

Smelser,  Neil  J.  47 

Smith,  Francis  E.  138 

Smith,  Hedrick  L.  144,  159 

Soberon,  Guillermo  114 

Social  Policy  Research  Associates  68 

Social  Science  and  Medicine  Africa  Network  112 

Social  Science  Research  Council  101 

Sommer,  Theo  84 

Soriano,  Fernando  I.  69 

South  Carolina  etv  144,  159 

South  Centre  133 

Southeastern  Consortium  for  Minorities  in  Engineering 
58 

Southern  Africa  Investment  Information  Project,  Investor 
Responsibility  Research  Center  131 
Southern  Africa  Political  Economy  Series  Trust  133 
Southern  California,  University  of  77 
Southern  Regional  Council  139 


Southern  Regional  Project  on  Infant  Mortality  56 
Southwest  Voter  Registration  Education  Project  141, 142, 
159 

Southwest  Voter  Research  Institute  141,  142,  159 
Spector,  Leonard  S.  94 
Stanford  University  47,  49,  76,  80,  90 
Stanford  University  School  of  Medicine  47 
Starting  Points  State  and  Community  Partnerships  for 
Young  Children  37,  40,  41 
Startz,  Jane  57 

State  Open  Secrets  Network  145 
Stepick,  Alex  67 
Stepp,  Laura  Sessions  46 
Stiefel,  Matthias  86 
Stimson,  Henry  L.,  Center  93 
Stoel,  Carol  F.  62 
Stookey,  John  Hoyt  59 
Streeb,  Gordon  L.  126 

sub-Saharan  Africa  Program,  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  107 
Sweat,  Dan  71 
Synergos  Institute  127,  133 

Takanishi,  Ruby  46 

Tanzania  Health  Policy  Analysis  and  Development  Group 
110 

Tatum,  Beverly  Daniel  67 
Tennessee  State  University  133 
Terrell,  Rolanda  136 
Texas  Interfaith  Education  Fund  50 
Texas,  University  of,  Austin  67 
Texas,  University  of,  Houston  69 
Tides  Center  138,  148 
Tindemans,  Leo  84 

Title  I,  Improving  America's  Schools  Act  of  1994  63,  64 
Tovish,  Aaron  93 

Transforming  America:  A  Cmsade  to  Leave  No  Child  Behind 
70 

Trattner,  John  H.  151 

Trustees  of  Health  and  Hospitals  of  the  City  of  Boston  40 
Tshabalala,  Manto  E.  123 
Tsipis,  Kosta  99 
Turner,  Stansfield  95 

Uganda  National  Council  for  Science  and  Technology  ill 
United  Nations  African  Institute  for  Economic  Development 
and  Planning  106 

United  Nations  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America 
102 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
104 

United  Nations  Department  for  Development  Support  and 
Management  Services  104 
United  Nations  Development  Programme  133 
United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  104, 
108,  133 
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United  Nations  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Women  117, 
119,  121 

United  Nations  Institute  for  Training  and  Research  77 
United  Nations  Protection  Force  79 
United  Nations  Research  Institute  for  Social  Development 
86 

United  Nations  Studies  Program,  Yale  University  156 
Urban  Institute  54,  74 
U.S.-Russia  Business  Forum  102 

van  de  Walle,  Nicolas  127 
Vance,  Cyrus  R.  76,  83 
Vargas,  Arturo  141 
Veil,  Simone  84 

Vermont  Community  Foundation  40 

Vickers,  R.  Guy  58 

Vivian,  James  R.  63 

Voices  of  Love  and  Freedom  45 

Voorhes,  Meg  131 

Voting  Rights  Programs,  Southern  Regional  Council  139 

War-torn  Societies  Project  86 
Ward,  Antony  44 

Washington  Center  for  Internships  and  Academic  Seminars 
151 

Washington  Office  on  Africa  Educational  Fund  (see  Africa 
Policy  Information  Center) 

Watkins,  James  D.  44 

Watson,  Thomas  J.,  Jr.,  Institute  for  International  Studies, 
Brown  University  82 

(West  Virginia)  Governor's  Cabinet  on  Children  and  Families 
40 

Westen,  Tracy  135 

Western  States  Center  146 

White,  Wendy  D.  109 

Who’s  for  Kids  and  Who’s  Just  Kidding  148 

Wilson,  Ernest  J.  81 

Wisconsin  Project  on  Nuclear  Arms  Control  96 
Wolpe,  Howard  130 

Women  in  Law  and  Development  in  Africa  119 
Women’s  Action  Group  133 
Women’s  Legal  Defense  Fund  150 
Workforce  Skills  Program,  National  Center  on  Education 
and  the  Economy  60 
World  Health  Organization  117 
World  Peace  Foundation  102 
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